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INTKODUCTION. 



The principal: reasoBs for Una work may aa well, 
perhaps, be mentioned here. 

1. In the first place, I have, for many years, 
regarded the ^^ great debate on the moral relations 
of Ood and man," as the most momentous and 
important of any ever opened to the human mind. 
It takes precedence, in my own thoughts, to all 
others. None can for a moment compare with it. 
For even the great primal truths of the being of a 
God, and of the soul's immortidity, are dependent 
on its results for much of their interest and value. 
Indeed, everything which men hold as most dear, 
is wholly dependent upon it. All our spiritual 
hopes, all our immortal interests, hang upon its 
issue. 

Whether we are living under a Divine system, 
which seems, to use the searching words of the 
late pious John Foster, " to be overspread by a 
lurid imd dreadful shade ;" which the good Saurin 
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termed "a mprtal poison" to his own heart; 
" rendering nourishment insipid, pleasure disgust- 
ing, and life itself a cruel bitter :" " a system," 
in the language of the humane Channing, " which 
makes existence a cfu/rse^ and wraps the universe 
in gloom ;" a system, in looking into which, with 
a penetrating but sensitive intellect, the eminent 
Dr. Barnes was forced to exclaim, "My soul is 
<2arJb,.i>ABK, DARK !" — or whether we are really 
under a Divine government, which is, in its whole 
spirit and character, truly parental ; in which no 
suffering is permitted except for ultimate good; 
^no sin posnble but such as is finite ; no retribution 
inflicted but such as is disciplinary; — a system 
under which, no wrcmgs, on our part, will ever be 
visited in wrongs upon us in return ; where 
nothing of injustice, or even of the spirit of retal- 
iation, exists, or can exist, on the part of the 
Rulw ; where the great moral principles of honor, 
and of right, and of love, even, according to our 
highest and best conceptions, infinitely perfected, 
are evermore truly and faithfully administered ; 
so that, whatever of sin or of suffering may pre- 
vail for a season, the existence of each and every 
individual shall be to him, on the whcie^ an infinite 
blessing : — ^Uiese are great questions. The imagi- 
nation can grasp none greater. They are ques- 
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ti<»ii8, compared with whichy those that ore abAorb- 
ing the lives and thonghts of our most profound 
statesmen, jurists, philosophers/ and men of sci- 
ence, sink into ntter insignificance and nothingness ! 
2. In the sec<Hid place, the recent book of Dr. 
Beecher, entitled the " Conflict of Ages," is, in 
some respects, one of the most interesting, in its 
general treatment of this subject, of any which I 
have ever read. Though dealing with some of its 
most abstruse particulars, and wading through 
many a musty volume of dogmatic theology, it 
has nothing that is stifi^ or cold, or formal about 
it, but is a most vital, fervid, and genial utterance. 
It comes from the warm heart of a living Chris- 
tian. And there is a tone of candor and manli- 
ness pervading it which is exceedingly refreshing. 
It easily wins the conviction of a good mind, that 
the writer of it is no mere religious partisan, who 
loves a creed more than truth, or popular opinion 
more than God ; no lazy scholar who has turned 
author to kill time ; no theological gladiator, who 
has come out to flourish his weapons, and utter 
words of bravado ; but that he is a man, and a 
Christian ; with a strong and humane heart beat- 
ing within him ; one who felt it to be a sacred 
duty which he owed to God, to religion, and to 
humanity, to help solve, if possible, these great 
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attd appresfiive meral problems, wliich have huHg 
like UBt incubtid upon Ae church for centuries. 
And, wbatevw errors I may endeavor to pwnt out 
in his views, I must confess that he has uttered 
them apparently in the spirit of a kind and sin- 
cere earnestness ; anxious more for truth and good 
than all things else, and whose whole soul, with 
its best energies, was given to the work before 
him. 

It has seemed to me, also, that this volume of 
his, coming, as it does, from this peculiar source ; 
from one who deservedly stands high in the ranks 
of New England orthodoxy ; and addressing itself, 
in words of manly and genuine regard, to all 
Christians, must, in all probability, gain a very 
general hearing, and, by mingling in a wide field 
of thought, command a greater influence than 
almost any kindred publication of modem times. 
Its adoption of an entire new ground of defence 
for the articles of the church creed ; its rather 
startling proposition to harmonize the conflicting 
dogmas of what is popularly termed evangelical 
religion, by a method hitherto unknown, or, at 
least, merely hinted at ; and also, what must seem 
to many minds as the extravagance of the theory 
which he calls to his aid for this purpose ; will, 
doubtless, serve to invest it with.an attraction not 
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found in similar works, and render it sought for 
and read by thousands who would, otherwise, 
never have attempted it At any rate, it can 
hardly be doubted, that, whatever may be the 
character of its eflfects, they will be somewhat 
striking and wide-spread. Few, in this age of 
activity, can read so earnest and vigorous a pro- 
duction, wholly uninfluenced. They must think 
of it. They must reflect upon it, and it will con- 
stitute no trivial portion of those elements which 
are so rapidly modifying and changing public 
opinion upon the subject of our religion. 

That it will accomplish its author's chief pur- 
pose, in the way by which he evidently intended 
that it should, I have no great reason to believe. 
That it will do something like this, or even better 
than this, in another way, I confidently expect. 
Directly and immediately, it may seem to do but 
little, but indirectly and ultimately, I think that 
it will do much to help introduce better views of 
God, and. truth, and human destiny, than those 
which now prevail. It gives a new complexion 
to the great conflict It develops its hostile 
elements in a new light. It shows, I think, con- 
clusively, that they are, in their very nature, 
antagonistic. There is no possible mode of re- 
adhiAiment which can harmonize them. Nothing 
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short of an entire re-conatruetion of some of them, 
with new materials, can eflFect a perfect reconcilia- 
tion. And while a large share of the great body 
of orthodox Christians, and especially the yonnger 
portion, whose views are not so rigidly fixed, will 
hesitate, and probably refuse to acknowledge our 
author's solution of the difficulties in questicm, yet, 
he has so arrayed these difficulties in all their 
frightful magnitude, that they must shrink from 
an open acknowledgment and d^ence of the dog- 
mas involving them, and finally compel a resort 
to those which are more rational and consistent. 

It would really seem that those who have here- 
tofore nominally accepted the prevailing views 
concerning entire native depravity, and infinite 
retribution, must see, in the light of his argu- 
ment, the gross dishonor which they reflect upon 
the Divine character, and shrink from longer 
reproaching" the Supreme Being with imputations 
which must render his name forever revolting. 
To accept our author's theory, I think, they 
will not. To reject it, and still cling to their pre- 
sent eternally hostile dogmas, I think, they can- 
not : and I must therefore regard th^n as in a 
much more hopeful condition than they would 
be otherwise- 

The demand for a just, and righteous, and good 
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Being, whom we may love, reverence, and adore, 
i8 a dezpand of the soul itself. A general athe- 
istic condition can never be expected. And if the 
soul requires a God, and will not content itself 
without one, it requires fdso that He shall be infi- 
nitely deserving of all its deep love and trust 
Demon-worship is fast becoming obsolete. Fear, 
servile fear, as a religious influence, is rapidly 
losing its ancient hold upon the public mind«. 
Everywhere men are rising up and proclaiming, in 
a voice "loud as the sound of many waters," 
that they will have a gooki God, or no God. 
Everything now seems rapidly tending to this 
result. And among the tens of thousands who 
are daily living " without God in the world," O 
how many are doing so because they can see no 
good Being whose guidance they may implore, 
and into whose arms of love they may cast them- 
selves ! 

As I regard it, therefore, our author has done 
an invaluable service to true religion, in placing 
before the Christian world a clear and convincing 
view of the utter and fatal antagonism between 
the Divine character and the dogmas referred to : 
and I cannot but believe, contrary tp his own con- 
viction, that the result will be, to some extent, at 
least, such a radical modification of these dogmas 
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as will finally render them harmonions and con- 
(ustent with the Divine nature. The tmth is, that 
something of this kind must be done. Some 
effort must be made to reconcile religion with the 
reason and the hearts of men, or Skepticism and 
irreligion will become triumphant. 

Will our anthor^s new theory answer this pur- 
pose! I apprehend that it will not. I do not 
think that it can possibly be proved to general 
acceptance. I am led to this opinion, chiefly, 
from the fact, that even admitting his view of a 
pre-existent state, in which men sinned and fell, 
and from which they have brought into this world 
the elements of their depravity, there are still 
many other considerations, which are untouched 
by this view, and which involve difficulties to my 
mind equally as great as those which he thus 
attempts to remove. Not only does it fail in 
point of substantial evidence, but it does not 
serve, by any means, to vindicate the divine cha- 
racter. And if this is found to be the case, as I 
sincerely believe that it will, then there appears 
to be no other alternative. These opposing doc- 
trines must be thoroughly re-examined. Those 
portions of them which are found defective or 
wanting in proof, must be given up. Nothing 
but thoroughly established facts — ^facts which ad- 
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nait of BO imstftnce — ^miist be admitted, if they 
serve to perpetuate the c<»iflict. In this case, it 
is easj to see which class of these hostile forces 
must finally give way. This I have already inti- 
mated* We can never give up the essential h<Hior, 
justice, and goodness of God. Men will not l(mg 
give up their hold on these, even if they are pre- 
vailed upon to do so for a little season. They will 
ultimately see that when this is yielded, all else 
that is valuable goes with it. On this point, I 
am hi4;>py to avail myself of the forcible lan- 
guage of our author r ^'If His honor is at stake, 
all else must give way. What are creeds, insti- 
tutions, or denominations, in comparison with Him 
for whose honor they are prcKfessedly made, and 
for whom alone they avow a desire to exist?" 
(p. 445.) We can never succeed in such a con- 
test with the perfections of the Almighty. They 
constitute an impregnable fortress. Our modes 
of attack may serve to. obscure, but they can 
never wholly destroy them. They stand before 
us in all the sublime majesty of infinite and 
eternal realities. There they must stand forever. 
And were it possible for us to succeed in their 
final overthrow — could we in any way bring up 
opposing forces which would vitally impair or ruin 
them — ^it would be a result from which we should 
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suffer the most aft^ all. It would leave us in tiie 
lam^atable condition oi king Pyrrhns-— we might 
gain the battle, but we should be rained in the 
war! 

3. In the third place, it is witii such views and 
feelings that I have felt impelled to approach the 
furth^" discussion of the great questions involved 
in " The Conflict of Ages." I have hoped, in doing 
this, that I might help forward what I have ap- 
prehended would be the indirect results of that 
work. Sincerely believing it to be indispensable 
to the interests of Divine truth that the character 
of God should be maintained in all its purity and 
perfection, I have desired to assist in so re-model- 
ling the conflicting dogmas of the church, that 
this dreadful antagonism shall no longer work its 
mischief in the world. I cannot but regard Dr. 
Beecher's mode of explanation as radically de- 
fective. I do not believe that his theory is true, 
or can be fully sustained. It will not end the 
conflict, but only prove that it must be done in 
,some other mfmner. That true views of depravity 
and retribution will appear perfectly in harmpny 
with the Divine character, I am fully satisfied. 
To assist, if possible, in the establishment of such 
views, is my most earnest desire. I would aid in 
opening a way by which the reason and the heart 
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may be reconciled to Godr-rtto so exhibit Hii% tkat 
he may be regarded as the '^ One altogether love- 
ly "—whose ways, in his moral government, are 
holy, just, and good — ^and, who is really deserving 
of all the deep homage of all human soctls. 

It is my sincere conviction that this only can 
interpose an effectual barrier to the pres^it tide 
of atheistic speculation, or check the rapid and 
mournful tendencies of the age to a conditicm of 
religious indifference which is almost, if not quite, 
as fatal. 

Wo can hardly hope to remove these evils until 
we can reach the causes in which they originate. 
Many of these causes, as I am often told by the 
skeptic, are to be foujid in irrational creeds and 
contradictory dogmas. And, until these are re- 
formed, the greatest hindrances to the full success 
of the gospel, and the spiritual redemption of 
society, will remain unmoved. 

Cannot this be accomplished i Cannot the Divine 
science of religion, like any other science, be so 
exhibited as to win alike the assent of all minds 
which are turned to it in a spirit of candor ? Must 
it not be in itself quite as rational and consistent 
as any other system of truth ? 

I see no reason to think otherwise. It seems to 
me that there is no science which is characterized 
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by more of simplioitj, and hannonj, and beanly, 
than the religion of Jesns Christ. And, in the 
humble but earnest endeavor to exhibit more of 
this harmony, I have seriously approached the 
task of reviewing some of the principal features 
of Dr. Beecher's late book. 

I have not done this widiont some degree of 
hesitancy and reluctance, I must confess. I thought 
that I had hardly the time or means at hand to 
render it the nK>8t ample justice, even if I had the 
ability otherwise. Still, hurried along by weighty 
considerations, already suggested, I would do what 
I can, und^ the circumstances, trusting that I 
shall at least do our author, or his volume, or the 
great cause of religious truth, ^o actual wrong. 

If wiser heads, and abler pens, shall enter upon 
this same field, as I can hardly doubt that they 
will, I shall only be the more rejoiced in the hope 
of the speedy and final conquest of truth. 

I sincerely ask that the respected author, whose 
work I am about to consider, may be assured, in 
case these pages should ever come under his no- 
tice, that, if I have rightly understood him, the 
main current of our prevailing purpose runs 
together. I have altogether mistaken him if his 
leading wish was not to wipe those dreadful stains 
of reproach from the Divine character, which the 
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chnreh htm allowed to rest upon it for so manj 
ages — ^to exhibit the entire harmony between it 
and the religion of Jesns — and to so reconcile the 
reason and the hearts of men to the true Christian 
system, that through this they maj become nnitedi 
to our Heavenly Father. Such, too, is my first 
wish, and my most fervent prayer. 

I trust, therefore, that he will not regard me in 
the light of a mere disputant, desirous chiefly of 
a theological combat — not, indeed, as wishing to 
attack any man's views or opinions for so very low 
and unworthy a purpose — ^but only consenting to 
do this, principally, because the best interests of 
Christ's kingdom are hcmestly thought to demand . 
it, because a felt pressure of duty urges me to the 
work. His volume has shown us that such a dis- 
cussion is not necessarily dry and tedious in its 
diaracter, or inconsistent with candor, courtesy, 
and kindness, to those who differ from us. And, 
though I do not hope to give to my treatment of 
the subject the pervading interest which he has 
thrown over his, or win so favorably the attention 
of the public mind, still, if a love of truth that is 
stronger^ than the love of sect or creed, and a 
genuine regard for the spiritual interests of our 
race, shall s^ve to rend^ it acceptable, he diall 
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have no occasion to complain of my mcmMT^ what- 
ever he may think or say of my maUer. 

At any rate, however he may be disposed to 
regard tWs review, or its author, is of very little 
comparative importance after all. It would be 
pleasant indeed to know that he had rightly appre- 
hended the purpose of the one, and the spirit of 
the oth^r. But all this weighs as nothing in the 
scale against the almost infinite magnitude of the 
subjects which this discussion involves. These 
are of too fearful import to be crowded out by 
o&er thoughts. The vital interests and the thril- 
ling hopes which hang upon their issue — these 
will all remain when our work on earth is fin- 
ished. They will, doubtless, agitate millions of 
souls long after we are gone. Other and distant 
ages will come up to consider them, when our 
very names perhaps are forgotten. For they are 
subjects which concern, not us alone, but all men.. 
They are not for the present hour only, but for all 
time — aye, for eternity I 

4. Finally : I desire merely to add, that what 
has constituted the chief determining motive in 
the decision to put forth this review, springs from 
a deep and unwavering conviction of the truth of 
the essential principles assiuned_or advocated by 
it, and a sincere wish to impart some portion of 
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the serene joy with which they have filled my own 
soul, if possible, to the souls of other men. I am 
far too happy in their possession to be very selfish 
in this respect. They comprise the chief treasure 
of my soul. In their radiant light, the darkest 
scenes of human life are relieved by gleams of 
hope, and the rising mist of tears is adorned with 
the bow of promise. They are my supreme source 
of comfort. They render God an imfailiug refuge. 
All things else which I love in life, are not for one 
moment to be compared to them. 

And, were I compelled to so dread an extremity 
— were I driven to choose between parting with 
them, or with the being which God has given me, 
the task might seem severe indeed ; but it would 
not be one over which I should long hesitate. K 
I know my own heart, I should say at once. Either 
leave me these, or give me back that non-existence 
from the calm depths of which His own free will 
has raised me 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANALYSIS OF THB WOBX, SO FAB AS IT IB OONSIDEBXD 
ESSENTIAL TO THB FtJBPOSE OF THE JUBVIEW. 

1. — Muadjvstment of the moving powers of 
the ChrisUcm System. 

Following a very winning introduction, our 
author commences the main body of his work 
with an endeavor to show that there is a vital con- 
flict in the wcnUng forces of the present orthodox 
system. In the incessant warfare which has been 
going on in the church ever since the third and 
f ourtli centuries ; in the contests of Augustiniana 
with Pelagians, in former times, and between 
" Old-School '' and "New-SchooP' theology in 
our own day ; he finds unmistakable evidences of 
something radically hostile to each other in the 
different views of the great body of the church, 
as these are professsdly held in common. He 
compares their action to the two wheels of a 
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steamship, one of which revolves forward and tho 
other backward. These moving powers of the 
Christian system, as he terms them, are summed 
up in the following words : 

" 1. A true and thorough statement of what is 
involved in the fallen and ruined condition of man 
as a sinner. 

" 2. A full development of the honor, justice, 
and benevolence of God, in all his dealings with 
man, so made as, in the first place, to free him 
from the charge of didionorably ruining them, 
and then to exhibit him as earnestly and benevo- 
lently engaged in efforts for their salvation, 
through Christ, after they have been ruined by^ 
their own fault." (pp. 16, 17.) Each of these he 
regards as indispensable, in the great work of fhe 
moral renovation of men. And what renders 
them conflicting, in his view, is ndJung inherent 
in the doctrines themselves, but is caused by 
merdy a traditional mis-adftietment. 

Th^ views of human depravity, as maintained 
essentially by Augustine, Calvin,- the Beformers, 
and all of the present day who are acknowledged 
as evangelical, are truoj as he believes. It is also 
truej as is virtually maintained by all those, that 
Gk)d is honorable, just, and good, in all his origi- 
nal dealings with mien. But between these two 
facts, as now generally held, there is entire hos- 
tility. Like the wheels of the ship referred to, 
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they act against each other. Here is the grand 
central point, from which " The Conflict of Ages " 
has sprang. 

It has formed the ground-work pf almost end- 
less debates, and has called out an immense 
amount of intellectual and moral force, which 
ought to have been expended more directly in the 
great work of human salvation. Here, then, the 
heart of the main controversy is laid open, and 
our author hopes, by a new process, that he may 
so re-adjust these conflicting forces that they shall, 
hereafter, work harmoniously together. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

AKALT8I8 OONTINTJSD. 

2.-7^ principles of honor and right stated 
<md defended. 

Fbok the foregoing presentation of the main 
difficulty, Dr. Beecher passes to a clear and most 
conclusive proof of all its main features. He 
shows that the two conflicting facts are each 
firmly and fatally held by the great body of his 
church. 

First ; the principles of moral rectitude, as they 
relate to the Supreme Being. " What, then," he 
asks, ^^ are the principles of honor and of right, 
by which the conduct of God ought to be regu- 
lated in his dealings with his creatures, and 
especially with new-created minds ?" (p. 19.) In 
reply to this question, he takes, as I think, the 
only proper ground, namely, — ^that the human 
mind seizes upon these principles intuitively ; that 
our convictions concerning th^n are not the result 
of any logical process, but flow from the laws of 
our moral nature; that those principles are Been 
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by the reason, jnst as external objects are seen by 
the eye ; and with such precision and certainty 
that we may very properly call it the voice of 
God speaking through our moral constitution. 
These moral judgments of ours, are, in his view, 
quite as reliable as any principle or rule which 
could be drawn from the Holy Scriptures. " For- 
getful of this fact," he says,-— alluding to those 
who think more of God's "verbal revelations" 
than of any other, — "they have often, by un- 
founded interpretations of Scripture, done violence 
to the mind, and overruled the decisions made by 
God himself through it, and then sought shelter 
in faith and mystery. To avert, therefore, such 
results," he proceeds " to show that there are 
divinely-given convictions as to honor and right, 
* * * which God has made the human mind to 
form with intuitive certainty, and which he de- 
signed to be a divine disclosure of the principles 
by which he regulates his own conduct/' (p. 20.) 
This fact, he proceeds to establish by the most 
abundant proof, drawn, not from unregenerated 
minds alone, but from the greatest and best in his 
church, as well as from the Holy Scriptures. 
Calvin and Melancthon, Drs. Chalmers and Alex- 
ander, together with Professors Stuart, Hodge, 
and Tholuck, are quoted at large, as confidently 
holding to this belief ; and it is amply deduced ' 

also from the current teiior of the revealed word. 
3 
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Thus ; Paul's clear declaraticoi that the gentiles, 
or heathen, do really have an active working c(mr 
science within them, though -they have no written 
revelation, shows that the law of God had been 
written on their hearts : and the fact that they 
were in the habit of morally judging of each 
other, — " accusing, or else excusing one ano- 
ther," — (Rom. 2 : 15,) equally shows that they 
had a rule of right in their moral nature. On 
this ground God judges them, and has a right so 
to do. This moral sense, Christ also appeals to, 
in the question, — " Why, even of yourselves, judge 
ye not what is right ?'' — ^and the appeal establishes 
the view that this intuitive idea of rectitude is 
really of divine authority. 

Our author states four points to which these 
principles have especial reference. 

" 1. The distinction that ought to be made be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty. 

" 2. The distinction that ought to be made be- 
tween original constitution and responsible moral 
character. 

" 3. The relations and obligations that exist be- 
tween great and powerful minds and such as are 
more feeble and limited, and especially between 
the great self-sustained mind and such as are infe- 
rior and dependent. 

"4. The obligations of the Creator to new- 
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created beings, as to their original constitution, 
powers, circumstances, and probation." 

" On all these points," he adds, " God has 
made the human mind to have decided intuitive 
convictions as to what is consistent with equity 
and honor." (pp. 28, 29,) It may be proper to 
observe, here, that there is no position, in the 
volume under consideration, chosen with more 
care than this, or defended, in every respect, with 
more conclusive authority. I would call particular 
attention to itr now, not only because our author 
regards it as fundamental and important, but, 
also, because I regard it as a position not to be 
successfully controverted, and as a rule which I 
shall have occasion to use freely in the course of 
this review. 

"I deem it therefore important," he affirms, — 
"nay, essential— to show that the position which I 
shall hereafter assume is not improper rationalism, 
but a doctrine of the word of God, as clearly 
revealed as the doctrine of depravity itself. God 
himself declares that the intuitive perceptions of 
the human mind, as to honor and right, are a 
revelation from the creator, — a divine law of su- 
preme and binding authority. God himself en- 
joins it on men, as a sacred duty, to judge by them. 
He does not feel honored by any defence which 
disregards them. Nay, he admits that his own 
conduct is amenable to judgment by these prin- 
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ciples, and defends himself by an appeal to the 
same." (p. 26.) 

"We must therefore of necessity assume, not 
only that there are judgments concerning honor 
and right which God has made the human mind 
to form with intuitive certainty, but that they are 
common to God and to man. This is a funda- 
mental doctrine of the bible. To test any alleged 
acts of God by such principles, is not improper 
rationalizing. God not only authorizes, but even 
enjoins it as a sacred duty. To this point I call 
special attention." (p. 27.) 

After proceeding to show that the statements of 
Turretin, Watts, the Westminster divines, and the 
Princeton school also, involve alL which is claimed 
in this exposd of the principles of honor and right, 
he closes his presentation of them in the following 
eloquent terms : 

"It has been the great* evil of other ages that 
principles like these, although avowed, have not 
been consistently carried out. They need to be 
exalted, made prominent, and insisted on. If true 
at all, they are to all created beings the most fun- 
damental and most momentous truths in the uni- 
verse of God. They are like a full-orbed sun, in 
the centre of all created existence. No system 
can be truly seen but in their light. No system 
can be true which really contravenes them. For 
God is all glorious, all holy, all just, all honorable, 
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all good. He cannot but observe the true prin- 
ciples of honor and of right. For, though he 
often dwelleth in the thick darkness, and deep 
clouds are his pavilion, yet now and evermore 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation 
of his throne." (p. 49.) 
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CHAPTER m. 

ANALYSIS CONmrCJED. 

3. — Application of Prindjples. — Statement of the 
Doct/rvne of Human Dejpramty. 

The application of the foregoing principles to 
the Divine Economy, justifies our author in the 
following inferences: 1. If God as an infinite 
parent creates inferior or dependent minds, espe- 
cially for an eternal destiny, he is under the strict- 
est moral obligation to feel and act towards them 
in a manner honorable, just, and kind, and with a 
careful regard to their highest and best interests. 
" Is not this the dividing line betwen the divine 
and the satanic spirit?" 2. God cannot hold his 
creatures responsible for anything of which they 
are not really and truly the authors. For nothing 
belonging to their original constitution can he hold 
them accountable, but only for that moral charac- 
ter resulting from the use of powers conferred. 
3. As God i^fequires moral rectitude of us, he will 
abide by these rules himself. He will not violate 
his own laws. 4. He will not in any way make 
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one being accountable for that in which he does 
not participate, but which wholly belongs to ano- 
ther. 6. As men are created with a view to their 
endless existence, they should be endowed with 
such an original constitution as would be most 
favorable to their ultimate enjoyment. For what- 
ever belongs to their nature, God is responsible ; 
and if that nature, anterior to their choice or 
action, is radically deranged or corrupted, he has 
not dealt justly by them. 6. God should place 
his creatures under circumstances as favorable as 
possible to the highest good of all. (pp. 31 — 38.) 

In fact, these principles, according to the free 
acknowledgment of standard orthodox writers 
whom he quotes, involve, in new-created beings, 
^' as the essential basis of a fair probation, a good 
original constitution, well proportioned powers, 
and a decided and powerful bias to good, resulting 
at first in actual and perfect obedience to the law 
of God." (p. 47.) 

Here, then, we have one wheel of the theolo- 
gical ship ; one of the antagonistic forces in the 
moving powers of Christianity; one of the two 
great parties between whom the conflict of ages 
has been going on. To develop the full strength 
of this hostility, our author proceeds to state that 
radical view of human depravity which has seemed 
most satisfactory to the best minds in his church, 
and the fact of which I understand him fully and 
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heai'tily to adopt. Its chief points are the follow- 
ing, viz. : That there is a radical depravity inhe- 
rent in our very nature^ — that prior to the act of 
a regenerating divine influence, no good deed or 
thought is possible on the part of any one ; that 
somehow mysteriously in the person of Adam, as 
our representative, or federal head, or in his act of 
transgression strangely imputed to us, or regarded 
as essentially our own personal act ; or through the 
order of a corrupt generation proceeding from 
Adam, or in some other way not fully known, we 
commence our mortal existence herewith a moral 
constitution as depraved as that of Satan, with a 
fearful and fatal tendency to all evil ; so that even 
before we are born, and, of course, prior to any 
thought, will, or action on our part, we are prop- 
erly under the wrath and curse of God ; that, with 
such an incarnation of evil in our whole moral 
being, we are placed in this world beset with every 
form of temptation that can be generated in a cor- 
rupt society ; with the dovil and wicked spirits 
swarming along our path, unseen, from childhood ; 
and, that, finally, (to make the picture darker than 
Erebus,) not only for our actual sins committed 
here, but for this previous deep and damning de- 
pravity of our nature, we are justly liable to all 
the sufferings of the present life, to death itself, 
and to the pains of hell forever ! 
This dreadful view of the nature and condition 
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of mankind, which makes the blood chill and the 
flesh creep, is shown by ample quotations to have 
been held as essential to orthodoxy, both in ancient 
and modem ^mes. Testimony, which in the view 
of our author, seems corroborative of this dogma, 
is found in some florid and rhetorical descriptions 
which Unitarian writers have sometimes given of 
the facts which appear to lie upon the surface of 
human life. 

He uses the concessions of those men to prepare 
the way for the more terrible accounts given by 
standard orthodox writers touching this matter. 
John Calvin, the Synod of Dort, the Helvetian 
confession, the confession of Bohemia, the French 
confession, the Church of England, the confession 
of Augsburg, and of Moravia, together with the 
Westminster divines, and the Reformere, are all 
shown, by full quotations and comments, to have 
maintained, essentially, the views 6f which I have 
given the summary. No one can accuse them of 
a want of thoroughness in this matter. Their lan- 
guage is very explicit. They speak of " the whole 
nature" as " a seed of sin ;" of being " depraved 
in all parts of our nature ;" of " the propagation 
of a vicious nature," and of a " natural corrup- 
tion" which allows us to " do no good of ourselves 
— ^no, not so much as think of aay." " Infants," 
they tell us, *^ bring their condemnation with them 

from their mother's womb ;" and wbil^ they as yet 
2* 
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lie hidden before birth, are " deserving of eternal 
death before God 1" 

It must be confessed, that, as Dr. Beecher has 
presented this subject, he has embraced the most 
extreme views which have ever been held in re- 
gard to it, or which it would seem can be held ; 
and, yet, I cannot perceive that he has done the 
slightest injustice to his authorities, or rendered 
them otherwise than with perfect fairness, if we 
except a little discrepancy, resulting, doubtless, 
from oversight, in his account of Unitarian con- 
cessions. As, in general, he has proceeded, in 
great candor, to develop what we must regard as 
standard orthodoxy in reference to human deprav- 
ity, — ^not the orthodoxy of past ages only, but es- 
sentially that of all who are acknowledged as evan- 
gelical at the present time. This, it should be 
borne in mind, is also essentially his own vieWj as 
I understand it ; he differing from his brethren 
chiefly as to its rationale^ or the philosophy of its 
introduction ; and consequently, as to the mode of 
explaining it in harmony with the divine char- 
acter. 

Here, then, in this radical view of hxmian de- 
pravity, which he assumes to be fully revealed in 
the bible, confirmed by all honest and thorough 
observation, and placed beyond doubt by the deep- 
est and most reliable christian experience, he finds 
the other wheel of the theological ship revolving 
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in a contrary direction to that of the former ; the 
other moving force of the christian system in an 
antagonistic position ; the other party, between 
which and the one before mentioned, there has 
been a conflict of ages, and is, still, the most de- 
termined hostility. Thus the conflict is brought 
ont as a fearful and apparently fatal reality. The 
great moral prindplea on the one hand, and the 
facts on the other, rise up in determined opposi- 
tion. " In contemplating them as they have been 
set forth, two things," says onr author, " strike the 
mind as worthy of notice ; one, that each, in its 
radical elements, is sustained by its own indepen- 
dent and indestructible evidence ; the other, that 
as Christianity is at present adjusted, there is no 
possibility of a full and harmonious development 
of them both, but, on the other hand, one con- 
stantly conflicts with, and tends to repress and 
even to destroy, the other." (pp. 79, 80.) 

The way ia which this conflict has been treated 
by most of the great lights of the church, is very 
interesting, as showing us that these two hostile 
positions cannot be regarded by any one as in per- 
fect harmony. Thus, those who have a fine sense 
of moral rectitude, and who cannot consent to im- 
peach the justice and goodness of God, although 
they may really entertaiit the opposing view of 
native depravity, find themselves continually urged 
to so modify its harsher features, as to reconcile it, 
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if possible, with the perfections of the divine chai^ 
acter. But this cannot be done without tending so 
far towards Pelagianism as to destroy the vital ele* 
ments of the doctrine. 

Those who, on t^e other hand, are less thonght' 
ful of the di\'ine honor, or more fully absorbed 
with oppressive views of human depravity, find 
equal temptations to lower the standard of the di* 
vine character ; denying, perhaps, that we are qual- 
ified to judge of it, or that it is a "profound and 
awful mystery," or that God, as a sovereign, is not 
bound by the priticiples of honor and right, or in 
some way to endeavor to evade the force of this 
terrible confiict. 

While there is still another class, of whom our 
author also speaks, who, struggling to retain in full 
these opposing forces, "run into self-contradic- 
tion," and spend their strength in building with one 
hand what they are industriously pulling down 
with the other. 

These two positions,---»the moral principles of the 
divine character, on the one side, and the total de- 
pravity of human nature, on the other side,— Dr. 
Beecher maintains, are, without his njode of re-ad- 
justment, in total and irreconcilable hostility. As 
the church holds them, they cannot be harmonized. 

He goes into a lengthy investigation of the par- 
ties and conflicts to which it has given rise, and 
the continual struggles which have been going on 
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for centuries, among the best and greatest of men, 
in the fruitless attempt to discover some possible 
method of avoiding this fatal contradiction. But 
there it still stands, frowning upon them in all its 
original deformity. Turn which way they will, it 
is sure to meet them. There is no evading, or get- 
ting around, or over it. Almost every conceivable 
trick of logic has been tried to solve it, and the 
convenient plea of mystery at last resorted to to 
shut it out from sight. 

The picture which our author sketches of this 
conflict, (pp. 12, 13) is a mournful one, but by no 
means, as J, should judge, overwrought. " In it an 
incredible amoimt of intellect, emotion and ener» 
gy has been expended. Each party has been filled 
with alarm at the dangerous tendencies, or alleged 
pernicious influence, of some fondly-cherished 
principles of the other, as threatening either to 
subvert the gospel or to destroy its power. * * * 
Pious men * * have been cut to the heart by a 
keen sense of injustipe, when suspipibps have been 
createfl and disseinipated, or even direct charges 
made, that they were unsound in the ff4tb, and 
dangerous heresiarchs. * * * The internal strug- 
gles and convul8ioiv3 tbTls produced in this large 
body of churches, have wasted an amount of en- 
ergy great almost beyond imagination. The Pres- 
byterian church has been twice rent asunder. The 
New England Congregational Qhu^ch^, incapable, 
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by reason of their organization, of snch a division, 
have yet been, in fact, thrown into opposing par- 
ties, and agitated and torn by incessant and pain- 
ful strife." 

This warfare throughout, as the Doctor plainly 
shows, has been one of the most unhappy and 
suicidal character. Because each party in the 
strife, in attempting an attack upon the position of 
the otlier, was virtually encountering one branch 
of its own views, and weakening, if possible, the 
groundwork of opinions which were acknowledged 
on all hands to be essential to its own orthodoxy. 
Every difficulty raised by either was a stone 
loosened in its own edifice. Every problem which 
either started, was returned to its own hands for 
solution. 

^- All the efforts of both, therefore, were but so 
many attempts at self-destruction, and, meantime, 
the source of the great conflict was left untouched. 
Both of the conflicting opinions were held in com- 
mon by all parties. All alike held nominally to 
the divine perfections. All alike held the dogma 
of native depravity. And no modiflcation of 
either of these, which would go one step towards 
their actual reconciliation, Was possible, that was 
not also destructive of the doctrine itself ; while 
any attempted modification short of this was fruit- 
less, leaving the main difficulty as great as ever. 

Thus, if the old-school position, that the nature 
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of man before birth was actually sinful, was re- 
garded as a reflection upon the divine honor, the 
new school did not help the matter much by sug- 
gesting that the original depravity was only such 
that sin, and nothing but sin, was certain and con« 
tinual from the moment in which thought and ac« 
tion began. And the same thing may be said of 
all the varied and subtile speculations which have 
aimed at a serious change in these conflicting 
opinions. If New Haven objects to the views of 
Edwards, she substitutes nothing in their stead 
more harmonious. Andover and Princeton may 
hurl back and forth the charges of heresy, and 
still both retain the elements of the great problem 
unsolved. No statement of the doctrine (rf hu- 
man depravity, by any of them, goes far enough to 
relieve the divine honor. It rises like a dark ^irit 
accusing the Eternal goodness. No theological in- 
cantations can lay it. Beaten down in one form, it 
rises immediately in another equally fearful. The 
mightiest efforts of the church, for centuries, have 
been spent upon it in vain. In whatever form they 
have attempted its exhibition, short of downright 
Pelagianism, it is found hostile to all proper ideas 
of the rectitude of the Divine Euler. 

It is offensive to all our best conceptions of 
God's character. It outrages the moral sense of 
men, by claiming that our Creator has endowed 
us with, at least, a depraved and corrupt nature to 
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begin with ; that he has placed us tinder circnm- 
stances of great and continued temptation, with all 
vile passions within us, and a host of devils with- 
out us, all struggling together to drag us down- 
ward ; and then, to sum up the infinite amount of 
wrong done to us, he has assigned us to a strictly 
endless retribution, as the necessary and horrible 
result ! 

Here, then, in the radical antagonism which ex- 
ists between this doctrine, in all its ordinary forms, 
and the Divine perfections, the Doctor finds the 
pertinent and forcible title to his volume. It is, 
and has been, truly, as he terms it, " the conflict 
of ages." And that vast establishment known as 
Orthodoxy must, in his opinion, tremble for its 
very existence, unless some method is devised, 
which will serve to relieve the Divine character of 
the severe reproaches with which this doctrine 
serves to cover it. 

That this position is an impregnable one ; that 
it forms the strong point of his book, will be more 
fally evinced before I close. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

ANALYSIS CONTINUED. 

4. — Yari(yu8 atterrupU at solution^ and their failure. 

After stating the conflict, and confirming its 
reaKty, our author passes to the specification of 
five diflferent theories which serve to illustrate it as 
it exists in experience. 

First, the old-school theology: "Hie radical 
element" of this is found in " the doctrine of real, 
responsible, punishable depravity in man before 
voluntary action. Whether this depravity be 
called boldly a depraved or a corrupt nature ; or,- 
more mildly, innate or inherent depravity, it comes, 
at last, to the same thing." (p. 89.) One of the 
principal proofs relied on here is that of a deep 
christian experience, like that of Dr. Edwards. 
True, it is claimed that with this experience, " his^ 
tory and the bible coincide ;" but the main proof 
is, after all, to be found in the testimony of such 
men in regard to their own personal condition. 
" They know their original depravity, just as a man 
restored to health knows that he was diseased." 
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This view, Dr. Beecher believes, has exerted a 
mighty, and, on the whole, beneficial influence, 
but is opposed by a " power springing from the 
deepest sources of intuitive human conviction." 
" Its advocates have been obliged to woit against 
a steady, powerful and deathless reaction." 

The main difficulties of this system, as he regards 
it, grow . out of the asserti<m that all men, even 
before thought or action have so " forfeited their 
rights as new-created beings," as to fall justly 
under the Divine di^leasure. 

God is bound by the laws of honor towards a 
new-made being, jantil its rights have become for- 
feited, <md upon the allegation that they a/re thus 
forfeited^ before hirth even^ m the ectae of aU men^ 
rests their whole defence qf the cha/racter of Chd. 
The testimony of Doct. Woods, Prof. Hodge, Abe- 
lard, and Pascal, is quoted at large as clearly 
evincing that there is no possible mode of harmo- 
nizing this doctrine with the Divine attributes, and 
that its advocates, seeing this plainly, have felt that 
their only plea of defence was to be found in 
terming it " a mystery." Thus, the principles of 
honor and right, in God, are shown to react fatally 
against this theory. 

Secondly, "The philosophy of the Unitarian 
theology" is next examined. " It is an entire re- 
coil from old-school theology to the other extreme. 
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It is an experience in which a feeling sense of the 
truth and importance of the great principles of 
honor and right, in their relations to God, so far 
gains the ascendancy as to lead to the entire re* 
jection of the* radical facts which have been stated 
concerning human depravity and the ruined con* 
dition of man." (p. 116.) 

Our author concedes, with much frankness, here, 
that^ there has not only been a logical consistency 
maintained in carrying out the views of this class, 
but that the impelling force which has driven to it 
is to be sought in some of the highest and noblest 
intuitions of human nature. Dr. Channing, and 
others of his school, are spoken of with such appa- 
rent respect as their true merits would seem to 
require, and their views, for the most part, treated 
as views should be which are held in a spirit of 
deep sincerity, and of loyalty to truth and recti- 
tude. 

Still, he professes to find facts which react with 
great force against this system. As the old-school 
theology failed to account for the proper action of 
the principles of moral rectitude in the Divine 
character, so this view, on the other hand, fails to 
account for the facts of human depravity. And 
the chief reason, in his opinion, why this system 
does not generally prevail, is, that these facts con- 
stantly rise up against it. Even Unitarians, he 
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thinkB, sometimes represent them in a light fatal to 
it* 

I may add, here, that this philosophy, he regards 
also, as fatally degrading to the character of free- 
agency ; inasmuch as it implies that sinless obedi- 
ence is impossible to such condition. 

Thirdly : The next great effort which has been 
made to avoid the difficulties which are involved 
in this conflict, and which our author proceeds to 
consider, is what he terms the "Philosophy of 
Orthodox TJniversalism." The peculiarity of this 
philosophy consists simply in rejecting the awful 
doctrine of strictly endless hell-torments. In every 
other respect;, it is as essentially orthodox as the 
most rigid Calvinism. The only prominent repre- 
sentative of this doctrine named, is the late Eev. 
John Foster, a man of whose intellectual qualities 
and personal piety, Dr. Beecher speaks in the 
highest terms of praise. Foster, a clergyman of 
the Baptist church, and bred in Calvinistic views, 
could not be expected, of course, to throw them 
all off at once ; and though he retained his earlier 
belief in total depravity, and other kindred ideas, 
yet his keen moral discrimination, and his high 
sense of rectitude and honor, made him isecoil from 

* There is a alight inconsistency in Mr. Beecher^s account of the 
Btatetnents of TJnitarianB in regard to the facta of depravity, occur- 
ring on pages 57 and 219. One represents them as painting the pic- 
ture too darkly ; the other, as not dark enough. Attention, I per- 
ceive, is called to it hy Bev. Mr. Ellis, in the Christian Examiner. 
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the thought that God would add to all the other 
evils of human existence, a never-ending retribu- 
tion. By denying this he hoped to reconcile the 
Divine dealings with his own fine sense of what 
was just and right. But notwithstanding Doctor 
Beecher acknowledges the great force of his ap- 
peal, and confesses that until the orthodox system 
is better adjusted, " there will be a powerful ten- 
dency to the results at which Foster arrived ;" that 
according to the admission of Dr. Woods, Foster's 
name and writings are calculated " to unsettle the 
faith of multitudes ;" still he finds in the t^timony 
of christian experience, and assumes to find in the 
words of the bible, such powerful support to the 
doctrine of endless punishment, as he believed 
must forever prevent the views of Foster from 
gaining a general acceptance among men. 

So strong are the revelations of christian con- 
sciousness as to sin, and so strong is the scriptural 
evidence for the eternity of future punishments, 
that, as he thinks, this plan for ending the conflict, 
also signally fails. Nevertheless, it will be impos- 
sible to prevent some pious persons from following 
in the footsteps of this ejctellent and truly great 
man. 

Fourthly: Our author passes to consider "the 
philosophy of the newnschool theology." This, 
like the Unitarian philosophy, attempts the solution 
of the main diflBiculty; the reconciling of the 
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antagonistic forces in Christianity, by what is gen- 
erally considered as a modification of one of them, 
— the doctrine of depravity, — ^from the stem pre- 
sentation made of it by the old-school divinity. 
He represents the advocates of the new-school as 
endeavoring so to soften the features of this doc- 
trine, as to show, if possible, that God was not 
dishonorable in regard to the fall of men, and that 
their eternal punishment, therefore, is neither 
incredible, or inconsistent with his benevolence 
and rectitude. This view joins issue with that 
of the old school, in maintaining that our nature 
is not of itself actually sinful ; that God does not 
regard Adam's act of transgression as though 
it were really our act; that our depravity on 
entering this world is not one of dbility^ but of 
will — (a distinction exceedingly diflScult for my 
mind to embrace), and that God, therefore, pun- 
ishes us only for this perverse will, and the wicked 
life to which it must surely lead us. This view, 
although he admires the life and efficiency which 
it has infused into the churches where it has pre- 
vailed, is nevertheless reacted against from two 
sources, viz : either, it is regarded as failing to 
account for the exceeding sinfulness of men, 
except on the ground that it is produced by a 
direct divine agency, which would impeach the 
Divine honor, or, it supposes that such horrible 
depravity as is acknowledged on all hands really 
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to exist, has sprung alone from an innocent nature 
placed under circumstances of temptation. Now 
as this philosophy urges that men enter on this 
state of existence with such a fatal tendency to 
sin as will be sure, without regeneration, to seal 
their final ruin, our author, very properly, main- 
tains that it utterly faik to solve the great problem 
which he has raised, and is open to powerful 
attack from the principles of honor and benevo- 
lence. 

Fifth : The last experienc'e which the- Doctor 
mentions, as growing out of this conflict, is that in 
which the Divine glory is represented as being in 
" eclipse." It is the experience so forcibly described 
by Foster, and intimated by Channing, and com- 
mon indeed to some of the finest minds ; in which 
the soul, unable to solve the great problem, with 
all its terrible diflSculties standing out in fearful 
prominence, finds itself utterly unable to harmo- 
nize the admitted facts with the Divine rectitude, 
and, zealous of the honor of God, sees his charac- 
ter tarnished, and his name disgraced, and is still 
without a word which can be uttered in his behalf. 
A condition more truly rayless and hopeless hard- 
ly seems within reach of the imagination. Doctor 
Beecher frankly acknowledges to having been in 
something like this condition for a time himself. 
" How many ever pass in fact into this dark val- 
ley," he says, " I have no means of determining. 
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It is not an experience that men are disposed to 
make public. * * I have^ however, a full know- 
ledge only of what I have learned by experience. 
For a time the system of this world rose before 
my mind, in the same manner, as far as I can 
judge, as it did before the minds of Channing and 
Foster. But I was entirely unable to find relief 
as they did. * * Hence, for a time, all was dark 
as night." O! how many, whose eyes will rest 
upon his pages, will feel them filling in sympathy 
for those whose condition is thus hopeless, and 
whose ability to appreciate it will be drawn from 
the bitter depths of their own experience. As I 
shall wish to make some use of it in its proper 
place, I can hardly refrain from quoting his truly 
impressive and searching description of such a 
state. "Who can describe the gloom of him who 
looks on such a prospect ? How dark appears to 
him the history of man ! He looks with pity on 
the children that pass him in the street. The 
more violent manifestations of their depravity 
seem to be the unfoldings of a corrupt nature, 
given to them by God before any knowledge, choice, 
or consent, of their own. Mercy now seems to be 
no mercy, and he who once delighted to speak of 
the love of Christ is obliged to close his lips in 
silence, for the original wrong of giving man such 
a nature seems so great, that no subsequent acts 
can atone for the deed. In this state of mind, he 
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who once delighted to pray, kneels and rises again, 
lecavse he ccmnot sineerly worship the only God 
whom, he sees. His distress is not on his own ac- 
count. He feels that God has redeemed and 
regenerated him ; but this gives him no relief. 
He feels as if he could not he bbibed hy the offer of 
aU the honors of the tmiverse to pretend to w(yrship 
or praise a God whose character he cannot defend^^ 
(p. 190.) The italics in the above quotation, are 
my own ; but who cannot see that the eloquence 
of the statement was inspired by the recollections 
of an experience, honorable to his own moral 
nature, but lurid and baneful in its character ? 

Out of the bitter depths of this experience, it 
seems tha-t he finally passed ; not as Dr. Channing, 
by denying the orthodox doctrine of depravity ; 
nor as Foster, by discarding the infinite conse- 
quences of this depravity; but by an entirely 
different process, of which I will now pass to the 
statement. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

ANALYSIS OONOLUDED. 

6. — The readjustment^ or mode of solution. 

OuB author, having thus stated the facts of the 
great conflict, and showed that no method ever yet 
suggested for their reconciliation is effectual, 
passes, in his third book, to mention the cause of 
the difficulty, and to present his own theory for 
its removal. The former, he believes to be the 
unwarranted assumption " tJiat men as they com^ 
into this world are new-created hevngs^'* New- 
lorny they are, of course, but not, as he thinks, 
new-created. 

The latter is to be found in the fact of their 
PBE-ExisTENCE. To statc the matter as I under- 
stand him to present it — God, in the beginning, 
created a race of spiritual beings. These he con- 
stituted free-agents, and dealt by them, in all 
things, justly, honorably, and even kindly. He 
gave them a nature essentially good, with well- 
balanced minds, and constitutional faculties, tend- 
ing powerfully to obedience and holiness. Every 
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thing was favorable to their continued virtue and 
enjoyment. There were no devils in existence 
then to lead them astray ; no evil influences of any 
great magnitude to act upon them ; no temptations 
which they were not easily able to resist and con- 
quer. Thus, the Divine Being had done every 
thing for them which he well could do. No 
blame, therefore, could be attached to Him, what- 
ever course they might see fit to pursue. In 
short, all the moral principles which we necessa- 
rily connect with our ideas of the Divine nature, 
were plainly developed in these* new-created 
spirits. All the claims of these principles were 
fully met and answered in the treatment they 
received. So that, if this hypothesis can be clearly 
and conclusively established, then the great con- 
flict,'' so far as it regards the demands of honor and 
right towards new-created minds, must be com- 
pletely reconciled. All appearance of it vanishes 
away. In this respect, the Divine character shines 
out in all the dignity and beauty of its unclouded 
loveliness. 

In this primal state of affairs, myriads of the 
race sinned and fell, lost all just claims on God, 
forfeited their rights to his kind regard, and fell 
under his wrath and curse. Still, the Divine 
Being was inclined to mercy, and of His own 
sovereign will he fashioned this world as a vast 
moral hospital^ in which he graciously allowed 
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these fallen and goilty wretches their present state 
of probation, gave them mortal bodies correspond- 
ing to their material condition, instituted means 
for their redemption, and opened before them 
once more a door of hope and salvation. 

On this state of being, therefore, these fallen 
spirits enter, having brought all the elements of 
their present depravity along with them from this 
previous state. This accounts fully for their sinful 
nature prior to thought, will, or action here, prior 
indeed to their birth even ; explains their exposure 
to all the debasing influences of the world, to the 
tempting wiles of the arch-fiend and his allies, to 
infinite and hopeless retribution hereafter, justi- 
fies the Divine character throughout, and leaves 
it, in fact, unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

The following are among the principal benefi- 
cial results of this system, as our author believes, 
and as he especially presents them. "1. We 
escape the constant and powerful tendency which 
exists under the old theory to give a superficial 
view of the great facts of man's depravity and 
ruin. 

" 2. We escape the constant and powerful ten- 
dency, to which I have before referred, to degrade 
the nature of free-agency itself, by supposing that 
such facts as occur in this world are 'the natural 
results of the best minds which God could make, 
in their normal state. 8. We do not ascribe to 
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God any facts at alt at war with the highest prin- 
ciples of honor and right. 

" 4: We arrive at a inhere of existence in which 
we can carry np to the highest point onr concep- 
tions of the rectitude of the original constitutions 
of all new-created beings, and of God's sincere 
good-will towards them, and sympathetic and 
benevolent treatment of them. 5. It presents 
the scriptural doctrine concerning a kingdom of 
fallen spirits in a light much more rational, 
intelligible, and impressive." (pp. 228 — 233.) 

With this entire, re-adjustment, the wheels of 
the old theological ship roll together in entire 
harmony. The two great working forces of Chris- 
tianity, which have hitherto been so long in 
conflict, are reconciled. The worst problems are 
solved, the most fatal difficulties removed, and 
the sky, previously overspread " by a lurid and 
dreadful shade," becomes serene again, and smiles 
in all its pristine beauty. The effect of this solu- 
tion upon the mind and heart of our author, 
seems to have been of the most striking character. 
It " was as if, when I had been groping in some 
vast cathedral in the gloom of midnight, vainly 
striving to comprehend its parts and relations, 
suddenly before the vast arched window of the 
nave a glorious sun had suddenly burst forth, 
filling the whole structure with its radiance, and 
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allowing in perfect harmony the proportions and 
beauties of its parts." (p. 191.) 

In his fourth division, the Doctor gives a 'mas- 
terly " Historical outline " of this conflict from the 
earlier ages of the christian church. 

Partially, yet •sufficiently for his purpose, glan- 
cing at the speculations of Gnostics, Manicheans, 
Fatalists, &c., he ascends, as he terms it, "the 
spiritual mountain-top" vision, of Augustine, 
Bishop of Hyppo. He finds, in the labors of 
this father against Pelagianism, something very 
like the notion of pre-existence. 

Augustine, it seems, could not defend the doc- 
trine of inherent depravity against the powerful 
attacks of his opposers, except by maintaining 
that there had been a forfeitwre of rights on the 
part of the creature hefore hi/rth. In this " kind 
of pre-existence," which was "available only 
through the imagination," — all "shadowy and 
baseless," — ^the Western church rested for ages 
its defence of depravity, and our author finds a 
stepping-stone to his own more consistent theory. 
It is wholly unnecessary to the purpose of this 
review to follow him through the details of this 
history, It is sufficient here to say that he 
displays great research and fine powers of dis- 
crimination, but finally enda where he began, 
in showing that all the subtile speculations of 
orthodox writers, since Augustine, have failed to 
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approach even the solution of the diflSculties 
involved. In whatever form they have pre- 
sented the doctrine of human depravity, they 
have come in direct contact with the honor and 
rectitude of the Supreme Being. Involved in 
the meshes of this net-work of contradictions, 
"some of the best of men," he says, "have 
ascribed to Gcki, in these theories, acts more at 
war with the fundamental principles of equity 
and honor than have ever been imagined or 
performed by the most unjust, depraved, and 
corrupt of created minds." (p. 358.) 

Unintentionally and even unconsciously, he 
confesses this has been done, some not having 
been fully aware of what their views really 
amounted to in this respect, and others perceiving 
the evil, but knowing no possible way to avoid it, 
are " exposed to an inconceivable amount of suf- 
fering." " They cannot see around them anything 
but a universe of terror and gloom, in the lurid 
light of which a just and honorable God cannot 
be seen, and in which the soul faints, and it seems 
better to die than live." (p. 369.) 

The remainder of his remarkable volume is 
chiefly devoted to the explanation and defence of 
the theory of pre-eomtence^ as he holds it. Several 
objections are stated and examined, especially the 
orthodox view of Rom. 5 : 12 — 21, and the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Woods, that this theory shifts the 
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position of the difficulty without fully removing 
it. Direct reasons are also offered in support of 
this new view, and its harmonious results and 
beneficial practical operations set forth with a 
great deal of clearness and force. 

In offering the foregoing analysis, which I 
regarded as essential to a proper understanding of 
the review which I contemplate, and to that just 
conception of our author's position which will 
exhibit its full strength in outline, I trust that I 
have neither misapprehended him in any essential 
particular, or given a false view to any of the 
facts of the case which are material to his general 
course of argument. If X have done so, it has 
been inadvertently, and no one will regret it more 
than myself. Certainly, a misconception of his 
views hardly seems necessary. They ai'e, for the 
most part, expressed with a clearness not common 
to works of so profound a character, and relieved 
by a great yariety of pertinent and forcible illus- 
tration. For fear, however, that I may not have 
done them that full justice which even so brief 
an analysis ought to do, no less than because his 
volume contains many wholesome truths, I would 
earnestly recommend its attentive perusal to all 
especially who may attempt the examination of 
this review. 
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CHAPTEE Yl. 

STJMMABT STATEMENT OF THE GA6E. — THE FBESfiKT 
CX>IJRSE EXPLAINED. 

Befobe entering on a direct examination of onr 
anthor^s theory of a pre-existent state, there are 
several previous considerations wjiich I wonld not 
have escape recollection. 

1. In the present prevailing system of ortho- 
doxy, embracing all its phases and modifications, 
there is a real vital, substantial conflict As its 
various features are now held, they are positively 
inconsistent and irreconcilable. They stand in 
direct and fatal hostility to each other, and act 
and react as forces wholly antagonistic. This fact 
is beyond all doubt. He who could attempt to 
raise a question of it, in the clear light of our 
author's proof, must have a spirit of daring 
equalled only by his utter want of logical per- 
ception. 

2. It follows, then, that some mode of expla- 
nation hitherto untried must be adopted, or that 

3* 
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splendid and imposing system which has held 
almost exclusive possession of the Christian church 
for so many centuries, is deserving of universal 
reprobation, and must, as truth prevails, sink into 
speedy and hopeless ruins. 

It seems to me beyond the reach of mortal 
minds to avoid this issue. After the most careful 
re-examination of the matter, as Dr. Beecher has 
prqpented it, I find this conviction continually 
deepening within me. Unless some new element 
which shall correspond to the notion of pre- 
existence in its results is brought into the theory, 
it must either be given up entirely as a system, or 
held with known and fatal inconsistences staring 
its advocates in the face. What will his brethren 
do in this case ? What can they do which will 
give them the least sign of relief or hope? Will 
they accept his solution of the matter? That they 
will generally agree to this, I cannot for a moment 
believe. There are too many obstacles in the way. 
His mode of explanation is not true, as I shall 
proceed to show in its proper place. And it would 
not answer to aU the difficulties involved in the 
case, even if it were true. It would leave the 
Divine character equally as indefensible as it 
found it, as I shall also endeavor to prove by-and- 
by. I cannot think, therefore, that this view will 
be very extensively adopted. What possible re- 
source is left them then? Will they dare to 
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attack his theory very openly and boldly on this 
account ? It seems to me that our author has set 
an admirable trap for them here, for which they 
will hardly thank him, whether they are fool- 
hardy enough to fall into it or otherwise. Not 
that I would presume that he designed it as such, 
but it answers the purpose equally well. K they 
undertake the destruction of his theory publicly, 
then the difficulty which it is designed to alleviate, 
returns with all its crushing force upon their own. 
heads. If they reject his solution^ they a/re morally 
hotmd to gwe a letter one. 

True, if they disprove our author's theory, it 
may be thought that it only leaves them exactly 
where they were before. But this is not wholly 
true. He has not made the difficulty in itself any 
greater than it was previously, 1 allow, but he has 
revealed its hideous form and gigantic proportions 
and fatal character, the dreadful realities of which 
had probably never been conceived of by the 
common mind. So that, although they may 
perhaps find it no hard matter to refute his 
theory, there is still a work left for them to do, 
the magnitude of which they must by this time 
have become somewhat acquainted with. But, 
whatever course they may see fit to pursue in this 
respect, one thing is very evident — ^namely, that 
after they have disposed of his theory, if they 
ever do this, they will never be able to repair the 
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breaches which he has made in their own* citadel, 
or stop the leaks which his shot have effected in 
tlie hull of the old ship of orthodox theology. 
No — ^plug it or patch it, or calk it as they will — 
it will carry the marks of his heavy ordnance as 
long as it exists. It can never wholly recover 
from his attack. It may float yet for a time on 
the waves of that public opinion which have 
bnoyed it up so long, or it may be cast up a 
mighty wreck on the shores of time, a mournful but 
interesting spectacle for all heretics to gaze upon. 

3. It may be asked here, perhaps, what proper 
cause I may have to participate in this discussion } 
It is really a question among brethren, and one 
which it may be said that I ought not to interfere 
with. It is enough to say, in answer, that although 
my own opinions are not made the subject of Tery 
extensive investigation or objection in the work 
under consideration, yet they are discussed to some 
extent, and directly involved throughout its whole 
course. 

If I can succeed in showing that Dr. Beecher's 
solution of the problem fails; that the fatally con- 
flicting forces referred to, are, therefore, left in all 
their former hostility and power, the way will be 
fully opened for another, and, as I regard it, the 
only eiffectual mode of reconciliation, namely, a 
system radically different in all its essential partic- 
ulars from that now recognized as evangelical. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

EXAMINATION Ot THE EVIDENCE8 ADDUCED FOR PRB- 
EXI8TENCE. OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE. 

In aUnding to the doctrine of pre-existence, 
heretofore, I have conveyed the impression that it 
"was a new doctrine. It is so only, however, in the 
form which our author gives to it, and the use to 
-which he puts it. The idea of some kind of pre- 
existence, has been held, feebly or otherwise, by 
some persons, for many ages past. It was a sub- 
ject of somewhat frequent speculation in ancient 
times, and can be traced not only in heathen 
mythologies, and pagan philosophies, but also in 
the vagaries of Origen, one of the prominent 
christian fathers. Julius MuUer, in more modem 
times, it seems, has seriously attempted to bring it 
in to the support of orthodox theology, and our 
author's theory may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
perfecting of a system, of which he had done little 
more than suggest the possibility. 

Sorely pressed, as it appears, from similar causes 
to those which have driven our author into its full 
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adoption, Muller found something like this resource 
necessary. Taking it up in a little different man- 
ner, and carrying it not quite so far, he yet seemed 
to find some degree of relief in it from the sad 
pressure oi the difficulties involved in his views 
jof depravity. He speaks of it rather as a plausible 
hypothesis, however, than as an established fact; 
and it. is not unworthy of notice here, that both 
he and Dr. Beecher find its principal proof in its 
aUeged necessity as a means of reconciling other 
dogmas with the acknowledged attributes and 
character of God. 

In approaching a critical examination of the 
claims of this doctrine, I cannot but feel that there 
is some little difficulty .in reaching it directly with 
anything like tangible proof. Its very character 
is such as to place it without the pale of ordinary 
evidence. It would be a difficult thing to estab- 
lish it fully even if it were true, not only because 
it does not pretend to a clear revelation in the 
scriptures, but because it is beyond the reach of 
other proof except that which is purely inferential. 
"We have no consciousness or memory which lays 
hold of it, nor has it facts or phenomena for the 
senses. Reason and observation do not seem to 
lead to it, except remotely and indirectly. In fact, 
at a first glance, it appears very much to my mind 
as a dream or vision would. It may be true, and 
it may not bo. Who knows, or who can positively 
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tell US? Let us suppose that the theory of the 
famotis Col. Symes was revived and put forth 
again ; that it was claimed that the earth is as hol- 
low as an egg-shell; that a vast hole has been 
broken into its crust at the north pole ; that the 
Arctic waters flow in there, and spread themselves 
over its interior surface very much as they do over 
its exterior ; that vessels could pass in there and 
discoveries by navigation be carried on as they 
are among us here ; how could one prove easily 
that it was so, or that it was not so? Certainly it 
would seem to be difficult without the testimony 
of personal observation. Even if it were urged 
that there was no other possible mode of account- 
ing for the whereabouts of Sir John Franklin; 
that he must have had some such mode of exit, or 
traces of him would surely have been discovered, 
and that he is now doubtless pursuing his explora- 
tions in the unknown regions of the earth's centre ; 
still it would be regarded as merely a possible 
hypothesis, nothing more. So it is, in some re- 
spects, with our author's theory of a pre-existence. 
It has not the ludicrous features of the illustration, 
but it seems to bear a little r^emblance to it in this 
one particular — ^which is all that the figure aims 
at showing — ^namely, the difficulty of reaching it 
with direct and tangible evidence either pro or 

ccynm 
I will not, however, do either myself or Doctor 
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Beecher the injustice of begging the question, or 
attempt to conceal whatever of real proof he has 
offered in its favor. With his usual frankness, he 
seems to more than intimate that there is no great 
amount of direct evidence in its support, which 
can be drawn either from revelation, reason or 
experience. 

Indeed, his great central proof, and the only one 
worthy of consideration, that out from which aU 
others seems to spring, or into which they may be 
resolved, is fovmd m its alleged NEOESsrrr. His 
argument is briefly this: The great leading fear 
tures of orthodox theology are true. But there is 
a (xynfiict among them. This theory is essential to 
their harmony. It will perfeeH^ harmonize them. 
Therefore it is true. Thus its whole proof is 
based entirely on its alleged necessity as a means 
of reconciling other truths. 

For the purpose of a better arrangement of my 
own thoughts, I prefer to waive the consideration 
of this argument until I come to treat upon the 
facts of human depravity. Its validity, as will be 
readily seen, rests entirely on the assumption that 
the common view of this subject, is correct. If, in 
its full and fair examination, it should appear that 
there was really no such state of things at present, 
or had ever been, as would absolutely conflict with 
the principles of honor and right in God, then^ of 
course, there is no necessity for such a theory as 
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onr anther inta*oduces, and, therefore, according to 
hi8 own admission, no proof of its- reality. All 
this I apprehend can be sufficiently shown to minds 
not too much prejudiced, or tdb immovably fixed 
in other preconceived opinions. I think it will be 
seen that the common views of depravity, taken 
in their fullest extent, as embracing its origin, 
amount, and fancied infinite consequences, are an 
entire misapprehension of the facts of the case, — 
that they have no sufficient support either in 
reason, or observation, or experience, or the bible. 
And if this should really be found to be the case, 
which for the present I will" assume, then all the 
vestiges of real proof which our author oflfers of 
the fact of pre-existence, will be taken away, and 
the theory must fall by its own weight, though it 
be lighter than the stuff which dreams are made of. 
Postponing, then, for the present, this main 
ground of argument, I will proceed to offer some 
suggestions which appear to me as fatal to the 
claims of our author's theory. 

1. In the first place, the bible does not reveal it. 
If it were true^and a truth of such immense mag- 
nitude and importance as our author supposes, it 
should have been revealed. The single considera- 
tion, therefore, that the entire volume of revela- 
tion fails to even recognize it in any way, ought to 
be regarded as its sufficient refutation. 
In treating of its scriptural relation, Dr. Beecher, 
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-with his usual candor, concedes that it is nowhere 
taught in the holy scriptures, but simply claims 
that the bible does not " confine us, by express 
verbal revelation, to any particular theory on the 
subject." In fact, although he occupies nearly 
one hundred pages of his book chiefly with exegesis 
and biblical criticism, all which he will really 
claim as the result of it is, that there is no express 
contradiction of his theory to be found in it. 

But suppose that there is not, which I am by no 
means willing to admit, except for the present ar- 
gument, does it follow that we are at liberty, there- 
fore, to establish it as an essential part of Christi- 
anity? 

I can very well conceive how many minor and 
comparatively unimportant truths connected with 
religion should be left to the discovery of human 
reason. But can we rationally suppose that ^fvmr 
da/mental tenet would be left to so doubtful a 
source of development ? 

I hope that this question wiU be carefully con- 
sidered in all its bearings. In the exercise of 
common reason, are we justified in believing that 
a reality so vast and momentous — one involving 
so very deeply the 'foundations of our religion; 
nay, more, one without the aid of which all that is 
revealed cannot be explained, or understood, or 
defended — would be left (without a single hiut or 
token of recognition in all the bible) to the doubt- 
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ful discovery of the human intellect after long 
centuries of spiritual darkness and strife had 
passed away ? Is this, in any light, a rational sup 
position? • ! 

I ask particular attention to the fact, that this is 
not like many other religious opinions, which may 
be revealed or not, believed or rejected, without 
affecting seriously the general body of revealed 
truth. It is, on the contrary, according to our 
author's view of it, a vital portion, a fundamental 
part ; nay, the very keystone of the arch of our 
religion, without which it would tumble in frag- 
ments. It is either aU this, or it is nothing. The 
use which he makes of it establishes this fully. 
Its entire basis, its proof, he finds in its necessity. 
And if it be necessa/ry to our religion, either for 
explanation or defence, then it should have been 
distinctly recognized in the holy scriptures, or have 
appealed to us intuitively, or have been so open 
and plain to the reason, as to have been seen and 
acknowledged at once by men generally. It is 
not claimed to be of this character. It is not even 
pretended that it forces itself upon the mind readily 
and necessarily, or that the slightest intimation of 
its reality is given in any of the Divine writings. 

Is not this fact inexplicable then, in view of its 
truth? If real, why was it not in the bible? 
What is the object of a r&velaUon? Not, I 
admit, to make known all truth, nor indeed to de- 
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yelop all religious trnth, even ; but evidently to 
reveal so much as will make itself intelligible. 
At least, it seems but fair to suppose that every- 
thing essential to its proper understanding on our 
part, if not otherwise clearly apparent, would be 
in some way embraced or implied in it. 

To suppose that any feature, without which its 
teachings could be neither understood or defended, 
is wholly omitted, and no possible clue given to 
put us on the track of its discovery, is to suppose 
that the bible, in reality, is no revelation. It would 
imply that it was wholly unintelligible of itself; 
that it has stood before the world for some thou* 
sands of years, a moral enigma, a profound mys- 
tery, a problem which no human mind could solve. 

It will be observed that this is radically diflferent 
from a question of interpretation merely. Such 
questions must be expected to arise often. They 
spring from the necessary ambiguity of language, 
customs, <fec.,and are-measurably inseparable from 
a written or verbal revelation. Any revelation 
of this kind must comB through the medium of 
oral or written language, and be subject, in this 
respect, to the necessary imperfections of this 
medium. But this mode of relief is not allowed 
us in the case under consideration. It is not a 
question of interpretation, and cannot be disposed 
of in this manner. The truth is, it is not revealed 
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at all. It is, if true, ftmdamental, neceisary ; and 
if BO, why was it not revealed ? 

This is the true question. 

Perhaps it will be said, as our author seems to 
intimate rather incidentally, that a knowledge of 
this previous state was purposely kept from us to 
realize more fully the Divine intentions regarding 
the present state, (p. 630.) But if this be really 
so, then it only complicates the difficulty, instead 
of removing it For why, on the truth of this 
supposition, was it left open to possible discovery? ' 
Why was it not sealed up in impenetrable conceal- 
ment.? And if, under these circumstances, our 
author had stumbled upon its hiding-place, in 
groping amidst the darkness of a gloomy and 
contradictory theology, why defeat what was evi- 
dently a Divine intention by giving it forth to the 
world on the lightning wings of the press ? Why 
did he not bury -it in the solitude of his own 
thoughts ? Which horn of the dilemma shall be 
taken in this case? It must be confessed that 
either looks somewhat dangerous, as though he 
who rushed upon it might find himself in trouble. 
The doctrine of pre-existence is chosen to get us 
out of difficulty. This is its entire recommenda- 
tion. But it looks, thus far, much more like get- 
ting us into difficulty than out of it. 

How, then, is this consideration to be met ? The 
bible pretends to be a revelatiariy in the full and 
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proper sense of the term. It professes to reveal a 
religion to ns ; to give us a tolerably intelligent 
account of the matter, or, at least, to make itself 
sufficiently plain to the mind of a candid and dili- 
gent examiner. But if I understand Dr. Beecher, 
this is all a mournful mistake. Christ affirmed to 
Pilate that to this end he was bom, viz : that he 
might bear witness to the truth / and yet he has 
given us only its fragments, disjointed and broken, 
reserving the very features most essential to give 
it form, comeliness and value. An eminent natu- 
ralist, receiving a collection of fossil remains, say 
the bones of a mastodon, may find little difficulty 
in their proper arrangement, even if important 
parts are wanting. He can manufacture a wooden 
head or leg if necessary, for his knowledge of 
organic structures enables him to supply easily any 
defective portions. But who would think of send- 
ing such a collection to an individual compara- 
tively ignorant, where the whole spinal column 
was wanting, the very portion without which the 
remainder would be little Inore intelligible than a 
handful of crooked sticks ? Has our Divine Mas- 
ter treated his spiritually benighted children in 
this way ? . 

Paul said that he had not shunned to declare all 
the counsel of God. Did he believe that any 
vitally important feature had been kept hidden from 
him ? — a feature without which all the remainder 
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was little better- than an assemblage of contradic- 
tions ? Must we not of necessity assume that all 
the really vital and essential features of ch^stian- 
ity, except such as are intuitiye, or open to the 
easy grasp of the common mind, are suflSicientlj 
made known in the bible, so that it actually real- 
izes the Protestant boast, in being a " sufficient rule 
of faith and practice?" Does not its claim to 
our belief seem to imply all this ? For why should 
it speak to us, as it plainly does, demanding faith 
in its annunciations, if it has merely propounded 
to us a riddle and thrown away the key ? 

In what a condition, then, does our author's 
theory place the bible, in this respect. Here we 
are represented as in a great moral hospital^ sick, 
diseased, dying. And yet the radical causes of 
our illness are wholly unknown to us. They were 
imknown even to our Great Physician. At least 
he was never known to intimate them to any one, 
or leave directions for our spiritual treatment 
which seem to have had them in view; 

And I cannot avoid the dreadful conclusion, on 
the truth of our author's theory, a conclusion 
which I must believe would make skeptics and 
infidels of a great share of those who were driven 
to adopt it, that the bible offers us, in its most 
prominent teachings, an inexplicable problem, that 
ever since the days of its inspired writers it has 
stood looking down upon the world, like the old 
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Sphynx of Egypt, with no one able to solve its 
mystery, or read the cabalistic words which are 
inscribed upon its brow. 

Now I cannot so regard the scriptures. This 
view is too repugnant to my reason, and makes, by 
far, too great a demand on my credulity. And 
though I do not regard Christ and his apostles as 
attempting to teach us in a manner strictly system- 
atic, by any means, yet I do and must believe that 
they have given us all the essentials, out of which 
a fair and perfect structure may be erected. 

Furthermore ; I can hardly admit the Doctor's 
statement, (p. 364) that although he has not direct 
biblical authority for his theory, yet that it is proved 
by the same mode of argumentation which we use 
to prove the existence of a God, or the authenti- 
city of the bible, which are also essential and im- 
portant truths. I admit that these truths are ne- 
cessary and fundamental ; that, they lie at the very 
basis of revealed truth. But still there is not 
strictly a similarity, in this respect, between these 
and the theory under consideration. The analogy 
falls in the very point where we ought to find it 
most strikingly manifest. Thus, I have assumed 
that any truth of a necessary or fufidamental 
character, in religion, should be revealed, unless it 
was intuitive, or of such a nature as to readily and 
easily become apparent to the common mind. 

Now the fact of a Divine existence is plainly a 
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trath of this character. It is intuitive with all 
men. All nations and races of men, however igno- 
rant or unenlightened in other respects, cherish 
something like this conviction. Then, too, the 
bible not only everywhere assumes the fact of 
such a being, and recognizes its reality, but even 
declares his existence. To the old prophets God 
says, "/<awi," and the gospel tells us that " he t«," 
as well as "a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek him." 

So, too, in regard to the authenticity of the 
bible. Certain great facts are laid open to the 
senses, and certain truths and principles appeal 
in such a way to the spiritual eye or perception, 
that a recognition of its Divine origin becomes 
easy and apparent to most minds. It should be 
remembered also in this case, that, from the very 
nature of the fact itself, its proqf must come, if 
at all, from some such source. The evidences of 
a revelation are of necessity confined to these 
channels. They must be received through the 
reason, the intuitions, the moral perceptions, and 
the senses. To reveal these involves an absurdity, 
for the revelation must be authenticated before it 
can become proof. 

Now the theory of a pre-existence is not of the 
character of either of the foregoing. As I have 
already suggested, the analogy seems to fail at the 
very point where alone it could aid our author's 
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argument It is not, like the former of these, on 
intuitive suggestion forcing itself upon the com- 
mon mind, nor like the latter, of such a nature as 
to shut it out from the legitimate sphere or 
province of revelation. On the contrary, its 
character is such as to render it apparently a 
fit and proper subject for express revelation, inas- 
much as it is an essential portion of religion, and 
exceedingly difficult of discovery in any other 
way, as its history has fully shown. 

That God in his wise providence should have 
left the system of Newtonian philosophy to be 
developed by merely human intelligence, seems 
all right and proper enough. And the same may 
be said in regard to any other ordinary science or 
philosophy. But that he should have left to the 
doubtful attainment of the human mind, through 
long centuries of darkness, a fundamental truth of 
our religion, — a truth neoessakt to the proper 
understanding of what is revealed, and without 
which the revealed facts are contradictory and 
absurd ; not only leaving our minds a prey to the 
most distressing anxieties and torturing perplexi- 
ties, but throwing the darkest shadows across 
His own character, making Him appear to our 
thoughts as a monster, when He ought to appear 
as a Father: this, I confess, is asking too much 
of ordinary credulity, and, although I should like 
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to accommodate a friend in believing all I could 
of what he presented me, yet this is farther than I 
can go in loyalty to my own reason and conscience. 
The hypothesis makes difiSx^ulties rather than help» 
to remove them. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FABTHEB OBJECTIONS TO THIS THEOBY. — THE 8CBIP- 
TURES AGAINST IT. — REACTS OF PHILOSOPHY AGAINST 

rr. 

In treating of the scriptural relations of the 
doctrine of pre-existence thus far, I have merely 
taken into the account the conceded fact that the 
bible does not teftch it ; admitting, for the sake of 
argument, also, that it was nowhere expressly con- 
tradicted in its pages. I must now proceed to 
withdraw this concession, as I intimated at the 
time that I should. I find it impossible to accede 
to the Doctor's claim, that the bible does not 
foreclose inquiry here, but leaves the question 
. fairly open to other evidence. To my appre- 
hension, it does plainly cut off such a resort by 
teaching us that human existence commences with 
the present state of being. Our author's labored 
exposition of the fifth chapter of Eomans, even 
granting all that he can claim for it, is merely 
negative so far as my position is concerned. Nay, 
it rather helps it than otherwise. For while ho 
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has clearly shown that it cannot form the basis of 
the popular orthodex doctrine of 2kfaU in Adam^ 
as it is generally supposed to do, — a thankless work 
so far as his brethren are concerned, and one which 
will yet give them much trouble, — ^he still leaves 
it in harmony with the general view which I shall 
take upon the subject of human depravity. 

It is very evident, however, that he is so intent 
on the purpose of cutting off his orthodox oppo- 
nents fi'om their only safe retreat in the case, that 
he has entirely overlooked the real significance of 
many other important declarations of the Divine 
word — declarations which appear to weigh fatally 
against his theory. True, he alludes to most of 
the scriptures which I am about to refer to, though 
it should be borne in mind that this is done from 
the orthodox stand-point, and seems mainly de- 
signed to answer real or anticipated objections 
from his own brethren. His scriptural criticisms 
here are by no means satisfactory. 

Let us look somewhat carefully into the Mosaic 
account as it is found in Genesis. It will be seen, 
I think, that the bible treats this matter very 
much as it does any other well known and gene- 
rally admitted fact, about which it would hardly 
be expected that any one would raise a question. 
It seems to take it for granted that the entrance 
of man on this state of being was really the com- 
mencement of his existence. It does more than 
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this ; it speaks of the fact as though man was at 
that time a new credHon. Is not this the clear 
statement of the first chapter of Genesis! Its 
simple accomit is, that " In the leginning God ' 
created the heayen.and the earth," and beast, and 
bird, and fish, andjnsect, and reptile, and, finally, 
mem. And I cannot shake off the conviction that 
all this is related in such a manner as to forbid 
the thought that any of these things had ever 
existed before. This clear implication appears to 
run through the whole history. The mo/n was just 
as fully a new-created being as anything else which 
the account embraces. Such is the necessary im- 
pression which it forces upon the mind. 

After the creation of the earth and its inferior 
inhabitants, let it be remembered, the history tells 
us that "God obkated man in his own image." 
Why does our author, in alluding to this matter, 
turn to the next chapter land refer chiefly to the 
account of the mere process of conferring animal 
life? It will not be presumed by any one that 
there is proof here of the commencement of the 
»pmt^8 existence. But in the former account, it 
is expressly aflBirmed that the spirit, or that portion 
of man which was formed in Go^s image — ^which 
I conclude must be his spirit, as nothing else 
belonging to his personality will conform to the 
description — was then and there obeatkd. Now 
what other meaning can be attached to this word. 
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than its primary and most common one — viz. : " to 
bring into being from nothing — to cause to exist T^ 
How, tlien, could it be said of man, at that time, 
that God created him if he had really been created 
long ages previously ? If the history had merely 
embraced what is recorded in the second chapter, 
concerning the formation of the body from the 
dust of the ground, and the bestowment of animal 
life by breathing in its nostrils, or had it simply 
stated that God caused man to exist on the earthy 
I could easily apprehend in that case the possir 
mity of his pre-existence, but I cannot conceive 
of this possibility now, as the facts are, without 
doing the most gross violence to tlie language in 
Gen. 1 : 27. Indeed the most evident meaning of 
this declaration must be flatly contradicted if the 
theory under consideration is once admitted. 

Let it be remarked here, that so very evident 
and forcible is the import of this simple declara- 
tion, that Dr. Beecher himself seems hardly 
willing to encounter it.^ He appears inclined to 
admit its full force, so far as the case of Adam is 
concerned, and contents himself with the claim 
that if this account really proves Adam to have 
been a new-created being, it does not follow there- 
fore that the rest of mankind are! So far as 
aught in the history goes to show, tJiey maj be 
presumed, he says, to have jbeen previously yirZ^/i 
spirits ! This is really too bad. It is one of the 
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very few instances in his whole volume, in which 
he appears in a light unworthy of his usually 
candid and logical mind. If he allows himself 
calm reflection upon the matter, he will not be 
satisfied with it himself. He will perceive that 
it is really an evasion of the legitimate force of 
the Mosaic statement. 

He glides from this point very quietly in the 
following terms : " Even in the case of Adam,' the 
creation of his spirit is not asserted in the words 
' God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,^ 
but merely the gift of natural life — ^that -^hich 
unites spirit and body." (p. 530.) 

But this is not the question. The true question 
is, what is that spoken of in Gen. 1 : 27, which was 
created in God's image f Surely not this vital 
principle, the mere principle of animal life, 
breathed into the body, for this perishes when 
the body dies. Nor could it have been the mortal 
body made of the dust of the earth. It must 
have been the spirit And our author's unquali- 
fied declaration, that God did not create Adam's 
spirit at that time, is wholly unwarranted. What 
did He create in His own image if not Adam's 
spirit? Passing from the historical account in 
Genesis, which seems totally inconsistent with the 
idea of a pre-existent state for man, we find Paul, 
in 1 Cor. 15th chapter, speaking of Adam as the 
first man, just as though none others had ever 
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previously existed ; and, takiog into consideration, 
as his words plainly imply that he did, all which 
he knew or believed concerning the whole range 
of human existence from the beginning, he holds 
the following plain, simple, and conclusive lan- 
guage: ^^ There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body. And so it is written: the first 
man, Adam, was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit," 
he adds, " that was not jwst which is spiriimal^ 
but that which is natwralj and afterward that 
which is spiritual." 

Two facts appear to lie on the very face of this 
declaration. Fi/rst: There are but two states of 
being for man, or that belong to his existence — 
namely, "the natural," "the earthly," the pre- 
sent state; and "the spiritual," "the heavenly," 
the future, immortal state. Soeondly : The for- 
mer precedes the latter — the natural is prior 
in point of time to the spiritiuxl. True, there is 
no explicit declaration here that one or a thousand 
states of spiritual being had not preceded all this ; 
nor does it attempt to contradict formally any 
other hypothesis to which our fancy might give 
birth here. It was not thought necei^ary, I pre* 
sume, in a statement of facts to append explicit 
contradictions to every conceivable form of specu- 
lation. It was enough for the writer to give the 

facts clearly and distinctly ; and the way iu which 
4* 
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Fanl has done this in the case before ns, appears 
wholly inconsistent with the notion of a pre-ex- 
istent state. 

Leaving the scriptural argnment for the present 
here, let me suggest a very difficult encounter 
which this notion of a pre-existence must meet 
with in some of the most generally accepted facts 
of philosophy. It is usually supposed that all the 
essential elements of one's identity must exist in 
order to continued personality. For example: 
if these elements are really broken up and 
destroyed in me, then my personal being is at 
an end. The being which may be made to sue* 
ceed me, though occupying my position and called 
by my name, is not really and truly me. It is just 
as essentially another being as though I had neyer 
existed. It is a being with whom / have no 
necessary connection, and one whose existence 
can by no possibility ever become so linked to 
mine as to render them one and the same. So 
far as I know, no fact in philosophy is better 
established or more generally admitted than this. 
It is on this ground chiefly that we are accustomed 
to argue the vital and intimate connection of the 
present and the future life. 

Dr. H. Ballou, in a very searching and profound 
article on the condition of men hereafter, develops 
this principle very clearly. 

" Suppose," says he, " that after having expa- 
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tiated on the glories of the nniyersal salvation 
which is to be realized in the next worid, I find it 
convenient, for the sake of carrying out some 
favorite side-notion of mine, to contend that oar 
penKMiality may there cease — that our souls, or 
spirits, may there perhaps be absorbed in God, so 
that we shall no more exist with self-consciousness, 
nor as individuals. In this case, it is clear that I 
virtually retract all I had said of our future salva- 
tion, and of the blessedness of the prospect ; since, ^ 
upon these grounds, those absorbed spirits will no 
longer be ours, any more than is the puff of breath 
which we exhaled into the all-surrounding atmo- 
sphere a year ago. And of what possible conse- 
quence will it be to us whether they are to fare 
well or ill after they shall have ceased to be ours, 
and after we shall have ceased to exist as creatures, 
to know or to feel, or to be any way interested in 
the event? K I, as a pepson, am to be utterly 
extinct when I die, and my soul is to be resolved 
into some other being, it is no concern of mine 
what becomes of it then; and to bid me exult iu 
the glorious prospect is nonsense, if not mockery. 
It is easy to see," he adds, " that this is simply the 
doctrine of annihilation, under cover of a better 
soimding name." 

There must be self-consciousness hereafter, in 
order to our continued identity. We must have 
the same full cognition there of the present state 
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that we have to-day of the condition of yesterday. 
And whatever is interposed to wholly destroy this 
must of necessity terminate our personal existence. 
We shall no longer exist, though other beings may. 

" If our memory and our present consciousness 
are to perish utterly at death, and all the past- 
become as a blank annihilation — if, when we 
awaken in eternity, it shall appear to us as though 
we were first created at that moment, what differ- 
ence is it to us, in this life, whether it be said that 
we are the ones who are then to exist again, or 
that we are to be annihilated, and that some new 
species is then to take our "place? To ourselves, 
death will seem to be the last of us." 

I cannot wholly agree with Dr. Ballon- in saying, 
as he proceeds to, that "God may know ^^ that our 
spirits in this case will be the same there as those 
here existing, nor can I exactly understand why 
he concedes this possibility, since he adds that it 
would be the idlest verbiage to preach to us such 
an immortality. 

Under the circumstances supposed, I can con- 
ceive of the possibility of our spirits being recog- 
nized there by the Supreme Being as the same of 
those which now exist here, only in this sense — 
namely, that the svbsta/nces constituting our spirits 
here are re-constructed in new and different forms 
there, and they may therefore be termed the same. 
Still, so far as the personality is concerned, they 
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are not the same, and it is, to the fullest extent, 
the extinction of the previous being. There is, 
and can be, no rational and intelligible idea of an 
immortality for 7m from which all self-conscious- 
ness is utterly excluded. If I do not carry all the 
necessary elements of my identity along with me 
into the future state, so that I can recognize there 
that I am essentially the same being who has 
existed here, very much as my self-consciousness 
to-day takes cognizance of my being of yesterday, 
then there is an end to my personality, or to all 
which constitutes me. New creatures may follow 
— ^they may be called me, or by my name, or any- 
thing else, it matters not. / have nothing to do 
with them^ — they have nothing to do with Tne. 

They can, none of them, by any conceivable 
hocus-pocus, become m^, any more than I can 
become Paul or Peter, or Jesus, or the first child 
bom here on earth after I die. 

Now this whole course of reasoning applies 
equally well to the notion of a pre-existence. 
There may have been spiritual existences previous 
to our mortal existence ; doubtless there was ; but 
what have these to do with us here ? They and 
we are not identical. So that even if Dr. Beecher 
could succeed in proving that God had created a 
race of spiritual beings prior to human life here, 
and that some of them sinned and fell, how is he 
to b'TiV their personality to ours so as to make them 
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actually usf The tBing aeems to be philoeophi- 
cally impossible. Granted, that there have been 
fallen angels before I was born. What then ? I 
am not properly one of them unless my self-con- 
sciousness can lay hold of the fact. And to say 
that I am really the same being as one of them, 
is to thoroughly unsettle all our established ideas 
of psychological philosophy in regard to the matter. 
It may just as fairly, and with equal propriety, so 
far as I can discover, be claimed that I am now 
the very same person as the Moses of ancient times, 
or the same identical individual as Isaiah, or 
David, or Noah, or Adam. 

Why not, if the principle which supposes our 
author's theory possible, can only be maintained ? 
Or, worse still, how do we know, or how can we 
know, in case this principle is allowed, that we 
are not the very same persons as Cain, and Herod, 
and Judas, and Nero, and Capt. Eidd ? Who can 
say, on this hypothesis, that the spirits of some of 
the vilest of the world's criminals, in ages past, 
are not now tenaiits of our own bodies, and the 
very beings we call ourselves ? 

Eeally, it would seem that, after all, we may 
very possibly wake up by-and-by, and find out 
that we are those same individuals, the sde 
authors of all their crimes, and doomed to suflFer 
the penalty of them ! Who knows? Who could 
offer the first reason to show that it is rwt aOy in 
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case the philoeophy of our author's theory is sound! 
The truth is, we have then no longer any laws of 
personality on which we can rely. We have no 
longer any right to say who we are, or what we 
iu*e, or whether our souls are our own or some* 
body's else ! 

The subject may seem too serious for pleasant- 
ry, but I must confess that, looking at the philoso- 
phy of the Doctor's theory in regard to a continu- 
ance of personality beyond the reach of self-con- 
sciousness or memory, or any faculty which can 
take cognizance of the fact, I have been greatly 
tempted to laugh at it. In view of it, we may be 
ourselves, or we may be somebody else. It is very 
doubtful which. No one can certainly telL We 
Ttiay be beings who lived thousands or millions of 
years ago, or, what appears much more likely to 
my mind, the theory which supposes that such 
things are possible^ may itself be, in reality, merely 
the creature of the imagination. With all due re- 
spect for our author, which I sincerely feel, I Qiust 
think that it is so. His notion of a pre-existence 
for t^, is to me a mel*e dream. 

I am truly anxious in regard to his entire sanity 
upon this subject. Is he not a little crazed in ref- 
erence to it? Certainly the thought is no very 
extravagant one. His religion has driven to mad- 
ness many a good man before him. Its truly 
awful diflSculties, its horrible problems, which he 
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even confesses have heretofore pressed him to 
almost the verge of despair, to a state in v^hich it 
seemed better to die than to live, these things 
mnst have fairly shaken the balance of his noble 
intellect. They have blinded the nsnally keen eye 
of his reason. They have hurled confusion among 
his thoughts. He " sees men as though they were 
trees walking." Visions flit before him as tangible 
forms. Dreams take the hue and shape of sobei; 
realities, and like poor king Lear, he is battling 
with all his soul the phantoms of a diseased imagi- 
nation. 

Let us indulge the hope that he will finally see 
clearer and better than he appears to now ; that 
dogmas which can only be maintained or harmo- 
nized at the sacrifice of either the moral senti- 
ments or the reason, will be wholly remodeled or 
given up, and that in the b'ght of another and 
more thorough examination, he will find occasion 
to readjust his adjustment, and explain his explar 
nation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BASIS OF THE CLAIMS OF THIS THEORY. 

The arguments already adduced, both from the 
bible and phUosophy, appear to bear directly and 
with much force against the po^ibility of the 
theory under consideration. How far they do 
really answer this end, or whether there is some 
method by which it may still be maintained, in 
spite of ^em, must be left to the investigation and 
decision of the reader's own thoughts. 

It is very necessary, however, to the correctness 
of this decision, that several considerations should 
be taken into the account, which , although they may 
not appear to present themselves in such bold and 
direct opposition to it, do nevertheless indirectly 
seem to throw such obstacles in its way as are 
fatal to its claims as a true theory. It is mercifully 
designed as a system or plan of reliefs but is far 
from attaining the legitimate ends of such a sys- 
tem. Its claims to our favorable regard are based 
wholly on its assumed virtues in this respect. It 
was instituted as a regulates, or a balance-wheel, 
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or a rudder to the ill-arranged or badly-working 
theological vessel. It was to readjust conflicting 
forces, put the whole mechanism in order, and 
start the old ship on her true and proper course. 

Its boasted powers, in these respects, its ability 
to introduce harmony where there seemed to be 
little but conflict, and satisfy the reason while it 
reconciled the outraged moral feelings, these are 
offered as its principal recommendations.. These 
are indeed the assumed proofs of its truth. It 
might therefore to work well. To justify such 
claims it should really effect much in thisnuumer. 
True, I would not ask too much of it. I would 
not require that it should work out of its legiti- 
mate and proper sphere. I would not demand 
that it should solve every problem which could be 
started, or clear up every diflSculty connected with 
the whole field of theology. No plan of human 
device could do this. 

Bu^I do feel justified in asking that it shall give 
some clue to the solution of its own peculiar diflSi- 
culties ; that it shall really help to clear up some 
of the principal ones ; that the ship shall work 
better with it than without it, and especially that 
it shall not cause more evil than it cures. How is 
the fact? What are its defects as a practical 
working system ? 

These, I can but believe, will be found too nu- 
merous and aggravated to allow of its adoption* 
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As Bev. Mr. Ellis very properly remarks ia regard 
to it, " Dr. Beecher's theory may relieve the sys- 
tem of orthodoxy, hit it does not relieve the hv/mam 
mind. This we regard as a fatal objection."* II 
cannot be denied that a serious alarm for the 
JDimne reputation was the ruling motive which 
impelled our author to his work. A zealous re- 
gard for the honor of God ; a fine sense of his 
moral perfections, what is due to them, and may 
be properly claimed of them ; a deep reverence for 
His character, which would be pained and shocked 
by the slightest reproach cast upon it ; a deep and 
bitter conviction that God had been wronged 
most foully, though unintentioDally ; that his name 
had been subjected to scorn and derisiosi, wholly 
undeservedly, by the false position in which certain 
doctrines were held and advocated; these were 
the deeply and powerfully working causes which 
stimulated him to this great effort. The great 
paramount purpose of the author was to vindicate 
the Dimne character. This object, in itself a noble 
and highly praiseworthy one, gleams all along 
the entire track of his argument. Traces of it are 
found upon almost every page. And I feel very 
sure that I should be doing him the greatest injus- 
tice in supposing that he would for one moment 

* Christian Ezamioer, Nov. 1858. An admirable analysis of the 
work of Dr. Beeoher, with Bome very keen, but candid and good- 
ten^eidd oritknsm on it. 
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consent to sacrifice this high purpose to any minor 
consideration whatever. 

The explanation of some few conflicting dogmas 
in theology merely — dogmas which neither com- 
promise or involve the Divine reputation in any 
way — ^may be all well enough in its place. But 
nothing of this kind has prevailed with him here. 
No, these would have been regarded as entirely too 
unimportant. The common view of depravity 
might be held in the form which Augustine gave 
it, or as Andover has modified it. Men might be 
supposed to have a sinful nature, or only a nature 
which would inevitably lead to sin; and like 
shades of diversity might have prevailed on a 
thousand other points, without seriously disturbing 
him, if this were really alL But when it was 
once clearly visible that the Divine honor and jus- 
tice were at stake ; that the character and attri- 
butes of Gk)d were fatally involved in these sub- 
jects, then they immediately become questions of 
the highest possible magnitude. As touching the 
perfections of God they were invested with almost 
infinite importance. And that our author so re- 
garded it, and that in this fact he found the 
mighty force which impelled him to his work, is 
plainly evident from his own language. " I have 
written as I have, because I have felt in my 
inmost soul, and with deep and long-continued 
sorrow, that He is deeply dishonored, and the 
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energies of His kingdom on earth fatally paralyzed 
by the basis on which his own church has placed 
his greatest and most glorious work, the divine 
work of redeeming love. I have believed and 
therefore have I spoken. If it were seen to be so, 
then there would be but one response from every 
true child of God. K Sis honor is at stake, all 
else must give way. What are creeds, institutions, 
or denominations, in comparison with him for 
whose honor they are professedly made, and for 
whom, alone, they avow a desire to exist ?" 

This same spirit, essentially, is everywhere man- 
ifest, throughout his whole volume. It is, evi- 
dently, a fatal objection to any view, in his mind, 
that it assails violently, or is really inconsistent 
with, the rectitude of the Supreme Being. This 
fact I wish to have carefully borne in mind in the 
suggestions which I ani about to offer, because it 
will form a correct test by which to judge of the 
character and operations of his own theory. If it 
fails when tried by this rule, the result is not one 
of prophecy or speculation. For inasmuch as its 
chief object is to vindicate the Divine character, 
its ruin is final and hopeless if it still leaves that 
character under serious impeachment. It is not 
enough that it shall claim to be an improvement, 
in this respect, on former views. It cannot be 
maintained simply on the ground that it has less 
defects here than they. No, if true, it must do 
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more than merely wipe a few stains from the sul- 
lied reputation of God, leaving others equally dark 
and disgraceful to still disfigure it. It must lift 
the great burthen of reproach which now rests 
upon him. It must show how that he has been 
honorable, and just, and right, and good in all his 
direct dealings with us, and that in no case has he 
positively violated these divine principles. For 
what kind of a vindication would that be which 
merely claimed that God was just and good tes- 
TEBDAY, but admitted that he was not so to-dat ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

PEmCIPLES OF HONOB AND BIGHT BEOALLED. 

Befobb proceeding to bring certain considera- 
tions into view, which appear to bear indirectly 
and powerfully against the efficiency of our author's 
system, I would recall to the reader's mind his 
strong and clear deyelopment of the moral prin- , 
ciples of honor and right, as they exist in the 
Divine character, and of the just and proper 
claims of all men on God for their full and free 
exercise in his administration. (An allusion will 
be found to them in chapters IL and HE. of this 
volume.) They may be summed up briefly thus : 
1. Honor, justice, right, goodness, &c. — These are 
principles intuitively perceived by all men. Even 
the unconverted heathen, who are without the 
revealed word, have and acknowledge them. Dr. 
Alexander says, " that God, as a moral governor, 
has incorporated the elements of his law into our 
very constitution." (Dr. Beecher, p. 20.) "He with 
great earnestness maintains," says Dr. Beecher, 
" that the intuitive perceptions of conscience " are 
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" independent of every doctrine of theology, even 
the greatest." (p. 21.) Our author adds, that 
God ^^ has so made their minds^ that a standard of 
judgment is disclosed by their natural and intui- 
tive perceptions and convictions of honor and 
right Indeed, so clear is the case, that leading 
commentators of all schools coincide in this inter- 
pretation." (p. 22.) 

2. These intuitions of ours, in regard to these 
great moral principles, are wholly reliable and 
trustworthy. They are of Divine origin, and of 
the highest conceivable authority. "God him- 
self declares that the intuitive perceptions of the 
human mind, as to honor and right, are a revela- 
tion from the creator, — a divine law of supreme 
and binding authority." (p. 26.) "Whatever 
these principles are, their authority is supreme. 
No considerations of mere expediency or policy, 
whether individual or general, if opposed to them, 
ought to have any force, nor with God can they 
have any force." (p. 27.) 

3. These principles are common to God and to 
men. This would be necessarily inferred from 
the foregoing statements. There can be but one 
kind of justice, or goodness, or rectitude, so far 
as we can conceive, and these principles must 
be essentially the same in their nature whenever 
applied. The only difference between them, as 
they exist in our thoughts and in the Divine 
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nature, is simply that, in the former, they may 
be somewhat imperfect, while in the latter they 
exist in infinite perfection. The essential nature 
of the principles themselves must be the same in 
him and in us. "I admit," says Dr. Beecher, 
" that few have dared openly to deny that there 
are among men such intuitive principles of honor 
and right ; but, nevertheless, some, when pressed 
by their application to certain alleged acts of God, 
have denied that they are common alike to God 
and to man, and alike binding on both. Con- 
cerning this view, I would say, with emphasis, 
that it is a most trnfounded and pernicious posi- 
tion. It is unfounded ; for who has ever adduced, 
or can adduce, any evidence of its truth ? It is 
most pernicious ; for it destroys that which Tho- 
luck so impressively calls *the bond of relation- 
ship between God and man.' Indeed it would 
subvert the very foundations of the government 
of God. How could we see or adore the glories 
of the xJivine character — ^how could we ever enter 
into rational and joyful communion with God, if 
he had so made our minds that our intuitive judg- 
ments of honor and right were, or could be, 
opposed to his own? How could we ever cor- 
rectly judge of the honor or rectitude of his 
conduct, if the standard of honor and rectitude 
revealed by hiin in the structure of our minds| 
did not ajgree with his <^n standard on the same 
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points? ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ We must therefore of necessity 
assume, not only that there are judgments con- 
cerning honor and right which God has made 
the human mind to form with intuitive certainty, 
but that they are common to Ood <md to maffhP 
(pp. 26, 27.) 

These, then, are principles of the Divine nature 
— attributes of the Divine nund. In all their 
infinite purity and fullness, they dwell in Him, 
actuate, and guide Him, and constitute necessary 
elements of his perfections. 

4. God will never violate these principles him- 
self. This proposition seems too evident to require 
either proof or explanation. No possible state- 
ment could be made which would demand the 
assent of our reason more imperatively, or receive 
it more unhesitatingly if considered in itself alone, 
or without reference to its bearing on favorite 
ideas. And still, such is the blinding force of 
prejudice, and the tenacity with which venerated 
dogmas are sometimes held, and such is the sharp 
conflict existing between this statement and certain 
orthodox notions, as will be seen, that a few words 
in confirmation of the proposition may not be 
wholly useless. "The principles of honor and 
right require of God, inasmuch as he demands of 
his creatures that they do what is right, and inas- 
much as this demand is founded in the nature of 
things, that he should not himself confound the 
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distinction between right and wrong.'' (p. 84.) 
Again : "The laws of honor and of right are of 
QtKi ; nor has he ever violated them, nor will he." 
(p. 462.) Well may the Doctor add here, that 
"this is the premise of an argoment powerful 
, enough to revolutionize nations and churches, and 
to shake a world." 

Had he any foresight here of the use to which 
heretics would put this tremendous piece of moral 
ordnance ? Did he know that he was erecting a 
mighty battery that would finally sweep the system 
of orthodoxy from the face of the earth? Or, like 
h<Hiest Antonio the alchymist, did he mingle the 
subtle elements in his crucible, all unknowing that 
in their explosion his own system would be rent in 
fragments? 

5. No declaration of the revealed word must be 
so understood or interpreted as to openly or visibly 
conflict with these principles. If they are, as our 
author maintains with such invincible logic, a 
revelation of themselves, directly from heaven, — 
God's voice speaking through the soul or moral 
being, — then, of course, no verbal revelation from 
the same source could be expected to contradict 
them. 

I have already quoted from Dr. Beecher (p. 20) 
on this point. (See chap. 11.) He says that " there 
have been, and 'still are, those who think so much 
more of the verbal revelations of God than of any 
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other, that they almost overlook the fact that the 
foundations of all possible knowledge have been 
laid by God in the conscionsness and the intuitive 
perceptions of the mind itself. Forgetful of this 
fact, they have often, by unfounded interpreta- 
tions of scripture, done violence to the mind, and 
overruled the decisions made by God himself 
through it, and then sought shelter in faith and 
mystery. 

No scriptural interpretation, then, must be 
regarded as sound which will not harmonize with 
these eternal and immutable principles. 

6. These principles are in importance paramount 
to all others. As they refer to God, his character 
and government, although expressed in the strong- 
est terms which could well be chosen, yet I do Hot 
think that our author has over-estimated their 
magnitude, or indeed that words could overstate 
it. " All that makes existence itself in any degree 
a blessing," says Dr. Beecher, " nay, all that pre- 
vents it from becoming a most fearful curse, is at 
stake. There is no other interest of which the 
mind can form a conception, that deserves for a 
moment to be compared with the interest that 
every created being has in the character of God. 
Not only individual non-existence, but much more, 
universal non-existence, is to be preferred to exist- 
ence under a God, the measures of whose admin- 
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is^tion Bhoold violate the fundamental and eter- 
nal principles of honor and of right." 

I wish especially to call the reader's attention to 
this eloquent declaration, and to the strong prefer- 
ence of nanreodstencey individual and general, to 
existence under a Divine government, in which 
those principles were not legitimately carried out. 
I have a problem to be solved by this rule by-and- 

by. 

Let not the reader suppose that I have been thus 
careful in originally stating, and here recalling, the 
bold position which our author has chbsen upon 
this subject, because I regarded such sentiments as 
peculiar, or wholly new. They are, for the most 
part, old acquaintance to those who are defenders 
of what is called a more liberal interpretation of 
Christianity. The principal novelty consists in 
their coming from such a source. Here is one 
who, deservedly standing in the front ranks of New 
England orthodoxy, bred under the influence of 
its most rigid features, and still holding to them 
with an evident sincere conviction, finding himself 
pressed with the awful weight of their absurdities, 
as he had been taught them, and their eternal con- 
flict with the Divine perfections, as these perfec- 
tions are revealed through his own moral nature, 
breaks, like the lion from the meshes of the hun- 
ter's net, and declares that he must be free from 
these toils or die I Those moral intuitions, in 
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which Felagianism had its origin, are to be shut 
out of view no longer. They demand a hearing, 
they deserve it, and Aey must be heard. The 
church shall not continue to dally with them, or 
evade them, or hide them in the fog-banks of 
mystery. If there is any reliable truth to be laid 
hold of, these moral principles are true. What- 
ever stands in the way of them must be put asida 
They must be sustained, whatever else goes down. 
Andl think that he has intended to be true to this 
conviction. He has applied them faithfully to the 
views of his brethren. They have been, in his 
hand, the keen and polished blade, more fatal than 
any Damascus ever wielded by Saladdin. Through 
and through the very vitals of orthodoxy, as now 
existing, has he thrust it with a strong hand and 
steady nerve. Never can it fully recover from his 
attack, forthough the external wound may close, 
the internal hemorrhage will be only the more 
fatal. 

Now I only beg the privilege of applying to 
his views the same rule by which he has tried 
theirs. I deem it but ri^t and honorable to do 
so, and I cannot but believe that he will justify it 
when he considers that the highest interests of 
Divine truth, and no merely combative spirit, 
prompts the effort. He will not shrink from a 
test, for his own views, which he himself has 
instituted, or hesitate in acknowledging the legit- 
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imate results which have flowed from his own 
argumentation. 

In the foregoing statement of moral principles, 
w*e have the great rule or atcmda/rd by which I 
wish to measure the character and estimate the 
value of the Doctor's theology. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ACKNOWLEDGED AMOUNT OF THE CLAIMS OF THESE 
PRINCIPLES ON THE DIVINE BEING. 

Previous to their application to our author's 
views, I would call special attention to the actnow- 
ledged claims of these principles on the Divine 
Being. If these are truly principles of the Diviiiff 
nature, attributes of the Divine mind, what could 
we rationally expect from their legitimate action 
in regard to mankind? (See chap. III.) 

The following quotations will suflSciently show 
the views which have been entertained by standard 
orthodox writers upon this subject, and it is not a. 
little wonderful how, in plain view of its utter 
hostility to other fundamental notions of theirs, 
they could possibly have conceded so much. It 
would really seem as though they had taken the 
most extreme positions in order to make the antago- 
nism between them the more fatal. In fact, if 
our author's suggestion, (p. 223), that satanic 
influence ever entered into the formation of a sys- 
tem, is correct ; if a diabolical power had inter- 
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posed to put dogmas into such a position that no 
" re-adjustment" could ever restore them to har- 
mony, then are there clear indications of such an 
influence in the hostile dogmas assumed here. 

K there were such a personal being as Satan, 
how must he have been pleased to hear such con- 
flicting views held as the following : On the one 
hand, total depravity, a sinful nature, the whole 
nature " a seed-plot of sin," and all men exposed, 
before birth even, " to death itself, and the pains 
of hell forever." On the other hand, the moral 
obligation which was so solemnly binding on the 
Creator to make and endow them, primarily, in 
conformity with the admirable pattern set forth in 
the following extracts. 

Look at them well. Our author takes them 
from men who stood " high in reputation for sound 
and orthodox views," and shows their opinion as 
to the claim of these moral principles on the Al- 
mighty. Turretin says, that " God could not, con- 
sistently with his glory, make men otherwise than 
with a good constitution, well-ordered powers, and - 
original righteousness, so that th^*e should be in 
him no inclination to sin, no sinful propensities, 
and no conflict of the inferior against the superior 
powers ; but on the other hand, the love of holi- 
ness and of God, and a strong and constant pro- 
pensity to all that is right. He utterly denied," 

says Dr. Beecher, from whom the quotation 

5* 
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comes, ^^ that God could consistently make man 
with mere natural powers, which, although free 
from sin, tended to sin, and then produce a ten- 
dency to good only by a supernatural influence.'^ 
(p. 43.) Similar views to these, he adds, were 
also strongly expressed by Watts, John Wesley, 
the Westminster divines, and even the divines of 
the old school of Princeton. 

The following is his version of Dr. Watts : " In 
considering what is due from the Creator to a 
new-created being, he states, at some length, that 
he ought to confer on him a perfection of natural 
powers, both of body and spirit, considered as 
united and adapted to his present state. Even if 
they did not involve all the perfections which God 
can confer, or man produce by cultivation, yet, at 
least, they ought to be perfectly sufficient for his 
present well-being and station; that his bodily 
powers should be in perfect order, his reason 
clear, his judgment uncorrupted, his conscience 
upright and sensible ; that he should have no bias 
to sin, but a bias to holiness, that is, to the love of 
God and of man ; that there should be an entire 
subordination of the inferior to the superior 
powers ; indeed, that he should have a concreated 
principle of holiness; in short, that he shoxdd 
have the image of God, not merely natural and 
political, but moral.^^ 

" If a new-made creature," he adds, ^^ had not 
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a propensity to love and obey God, bnt was in a 
state of mere indiflference to good or evil, then his 
being put into such an union with flesh and blood, 
among a thousand temptations, would have been 
an overbalance on the side of vice. But our 
reason can neyer suppose that God, the wise, just, 
and good, would have placed a new-made creature 
in such a situation." (p. 45.) 

Now I can understand all this very well. I can 
easily perceive why those great and good men 
should have offered such views, and Dr. Beecher 
accept them; providing sin was necessa/rUy an 
exposure of the sinner to the loss of all things — 
to infinite torments. For in this case, to seemingly 
justify God would demand that men should have, 
by nature, this powerful " bias to holiness," this 
very exalted moral Condition, in the beginning. 
But, if sin, though regarded as the worst thing in 
the universe, be viewed, nevertheless, as a finite 
and temporary evil merely, one perhaps unavoid- 
able by even infinite wisdom, in the incipient 
stages of a moral state, and out of which all men 
will be finally delivered by the guiding influences 
of the Divine truth and grace, then I see not why 
so very high a normal position should be demanded 
by the principles of justice in the creator. 

If man was made for growth and development, 
as we shall proceed to show hereafter, then a much 
humbler commencement of the great process 
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might be admitted without much diflBiculty. At 
any rate, he should not, in this case, be created 
fuU-grown. There should be a chance for rising, 
for I believe that growth is always upward, never 
downward. To place him at the top of the ladder 
in the beginning, would reverse the action of the 
ordinary laws of development. 

However, waiving all such considerations for 
the present, let us return to these strong conces- 
sions which have been made in regard to the legiti- 
mate demands of the great moral principles of 
right on the Almighty. All which is truly and 
properly embraced in them, it will be borne in 
mind, our author claims as justly due from the 
Divine Being. The laws of His own exalted 
nature would allow Him to do no less than this 
for His creatures. And let it be added here also, 
that the claims of these principles rise in propor- 
tion to the dignity and true greatness of the being 
to whom they belong. An increase of power 
necessarily increases the obligations growing out 
of these principles. The Doctor's statement of 
this fact is so eminently rational, and, withal, so 
very forcible, that I cannot well resist the inclina- 
tion to give it somewhat fully. 

" God has made us intuitively to perceive imd 
feel, and, therefore, he also perceives and feels, 
that increase of powers to any degree of magni- 
tude produces, not a decrease, but an increase, of 
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obligation .to feel and act benevolently towards 
inferiors; that is, with an honorable regard to 
their tme and highest good. * ♦ * No moral 
principles are recognized as true with a clearer 
and more absolute intuition than those which I 
have now stated. How is it in the parental rela- 
tion ? Do not all feel that the superior powers of 
parents create an obligation of the most touching 
and imperative kind towards a weak, defenceless, 
new-bom infant ? Do not such superior powers, 
and the fact that their example will exert a con- 
trolling influence, sacredly bind them in all things 
so to use their powers, and regulate their example, 
as to promote the highest good of the young heir 
of immortality who lies helpless in their arms? 
Would it not seem unspeakably horrible to allege 
their superior powers as a reason for doing other- 
wise? 

"If, therefore, God gives existence to inferior 
and dependent minds, is he, the Infinite Father, 
can he be, under any other or different obliga- 
tions ? Does he desire us to think of him as not 
tenderly affected, and not bound by the appeal 
made to him by a new-created mind, in view of 
the fearful eternity that spreads out before him, 
so to exert his infinite powers, and so to order his 
infinite example, as shall most entirely teftid to 
promote his eternal good ? Does not every intui- 
tive conviction, every honorable impulse of a 
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benevolent mind, call for such, an assnrance con- 
cerning God, in order to be satisfied with his 
character ? Is not this the dwidmg line between 
the Dimne and the satcmic ^pvritP^ (pp. 31, 32. 
et seq.) On reading these declarations, I could 
not avoid the exclamation: What noble senti- 
ments! How manfully uttered! For a brief 
moment, our author seems to be forgetful of the 
mournful policy which orthodoxy ascribes to the 
spirit and government of the Almighty. He has 
stirred the very depths of his own moral nature. 
Out of the fulness of its honorable and generous 
affections the heart speaks without fear of dogma 
or formula or creed. All the higher and better 
feelings of his soul have full sway. No spirit erf 
political casuistry is allowed to interfere with the 
sacred intuitions of honor and right. He turns 
his iye upon little children, the babe nestling in 
its mother's arms. The parental feeling throbs 
and heaves within him. " What would not I 
do — ^I, a poor frail imperfect mortal — ^what would 
not I do for my own little ones, those who are 
even dearer to me than life ?" 

The spirit of this question would utter itself, for 
it was burning within him like volcanic fire. And 
what earthly parent has never felt these questions 
shaking his whole being ? Oftentimes, in minis- 
tering at the death-bed, or the funeral, have I 
heard lamentations that would break a heart of 
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stone, and exclamations similar in spirit to the 
foregoing question. Parents have^ said to me, 
^ O that the fate of my child could have been 
given into my own hands 1 Or that it could hare 
been left to the disposal of any other person ; for, 
surely, no humcm being could be forever cruel to 
it I O that I could lay down my own life for it 1" 
And this is not the expression of a bad heart. It 
is not the result of irreverence, or a spirit that 
desires to rebel against God. 

It is from the highest utterances of our moral 
nature. It springs from feelings the most sacred 
and honorable of any to the human heart. And 
I see not how our author, who appears to be so 
sensitive to them, can possibly allow them to be 
cramped and fettered by the desire to sustain arid 
harmonize views which are most deeply and fatally 
at war with them. All along through his volume, 
it is painfully apparent that, whenever he speaks 
of the action of these great moral principles, as 
due from the Creator, he is careful in specifying 
that they must be understood as relating only to 
"new-made beings," to "new-created minds." 
Why was this cautious phraseology kept up ? Can 
it be possible that he feared that these same prin- 
ciples would be applied to G-od's dealings with 
human minds at some other period than just at 
the moment of their creation ? There is some- 
thing remarkable and highly significant about it. 
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I would intimate no reproach to our author per- 
sonally in this matter, for I do not believe that he 
is deserving of any. But it is easy to see how the 
best minds may be closed to plain truths, or feel 
driven to adopt contradictory opinions, for the 
sake of defending other notions which are dear, 
as he shows to have been the case with his breth- 
ren ; and though I feel great respect for him, yet I 
am imwilling, on this account, to let what is horri- 
ble in his views pass unquestioned. This loop-hole 
of retreat for their deformities ought not to be 
allowed. 

Let me ask again, then, — ^what does he really 
mean when he talks so eloquently of the prin- 
cvples of justice, honor, and benevolence, in the 
Divine mind? Does he mean what he says so 
repeatedly — that they are pbinciples, and not 
merely temporary and paltry expedients f K 
these are truly elements of the Divine nature — 
jninciples helonging to the Divine mind — and 
such he certainly intends to declare that they 
are — ^then they must of necessity be eternal and 
im/mutaile. If they exist and act at one time, 
they must exist and act at all times. The very 
/act that they are recognized and spoken of 83 
laws of the Divine natwre^ demands the acknow- 
ledgment also that He is strictly guided and 
governed by them always. Why, then, should 
our author attempt in this manner to limit their 
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operation to minds newly-created ? Di- ac mean 
to be understood that God would deal t^stly and 
honorably and kindly by human souls, at the pre- 
cise moment in which he created them, hut at no 
other period f I confess that it looks so. It 
appears to my mind very much like saying, "Yes, 
God certainly was all which these moral princi- 
ples in Him really demanded, and He fully and 
faithfully exercised these at just the moment when 
the minds of His creatures were new-made j but 
then we must be exceedingly careful how we 
suspect that He will ever be, or do, thus again I" 
Does not his phraseology carry the idea that after 
men were once fairly created, they were turned 
off Jike the ostrich brood to shift for themselves ; 
that God was no longer under any obligations to 
them ; nay, that the principles of His own nature 
were no longer operative or binding upon Him? 
He might, then, if He pleased, or at any other 
time, treat them unkindly, unjustly, and dishon- 
orably, with the most perfect propriety. Do not 
our author's qualifying expressions imply all this 
or nothing ? 

Doubtless he would say that these terms had 
especially in view what is commonly termed a 
^^ forfeiture ofrighta^^ on the part of the creature. 
Of this forfeiture, I shall have more to say here- 
after. For the present, I must suppose that he 
would not intentionally take so monstrous a posi- 
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tion as I have indicated. It is too revolting to all 
onr best moral conceptions. He must know, as 
indeed we all know, that nothing more incon- 
sistent with the Divine perfections could possibly 
be conceived of by the human mind. Every one, 
not wholly blinded and besotted by prejudice, 
must see that it is no more an impeachment of 
the Divine character to suppose that God would 
deal imjustly and dishonorably by us at one time, 
than it would be to suppose that he would do so 
at another time. If he could not properly treat 
men thus, in creating them then, he could not at 
any other period. Either aU this must be fully 
admitted or we must take the ground that these 
boasted principles of the Divine nature are, after 
all that has been said of them, but merely the 
paltry and despicable impulse of the demagogue 
who takes the stump in defence of the position to- 
day which he will openly repudiate from the 
rostrum to-morrow. 

Of course, it will be understood that this is a 
matter entirely distinct from all questions of 
human merit or deaeromg on our part, and ought 
never to be confounded with any such thing. 
Man's moral character is entirely another affair, 
and has nothing to introduce it here. It has no 
more legitimate business^ with the question at issue 
than Satan has among the sons of Gk>d. The 
question is purely one concerning the action of 
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moral prmcyples m the Dwme wxtnji/re. This, I 
maintain, must always be in spirit essentially the* 
same. These principles never change. And, 
although their mardfestation may be infinitely 
varied just as occasion or circumstances may 
require, yet, in themselves, they are fixed perma- 
nent and unalterable. The action of each, what- 
ever may be the mode of operation, must conform 
strictly to its owH inherent nature. Justice, for 
example, may see that pleasure is required to-day, 
and pain to-morrow, but it is nevertheless equally 
justice still. It never can become injustice, or 
allow of injustice in connection with it. So of 
the principle of honor, or of benevolence, or of 
any other moral attribute. Neither can ever be- 
come its own opposite, or act out of the strict line 
of the law indwelling in its own nature. 

It is equally evident, that among these high 
moral attributes of the Divine mind, there is 
no conflict or collision whatever. Mercy, for 
example, is never imjust— justice is never unmer- 
ciful. Strictly speaking, all are but modifications 
of the same Divine essence or perfection, and all 
resolvable into that great primary strata which 
underlies God's nature — ^Love. Out from this vast 
fountain flow all his attributes as streams. ^^ God 
is Love^^ says the bible ; but it^ never tells us that 
any other attribute or principle can thus sum up 
His whole Being. Kot that I mean to confound 
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the elements of His moral nature, or blend them 
in mysticism. Wisdom, justice, power, and truth, 
— ^these are not properly one and the same, but 
they must so spring from one central source as to 
meet and harmonize in the personality of Jehovah. 
The orange ray of light is not the red, nor the 
violet, nor the blue, and yet all these flow in 
radiant beauty from a conmion central point — 
the sun. 

Having thus recalled our author's statement of 
moral principles, and presented his view of their 
claims on the Divine Being, — ^having shown that, 
as laws of the Divine nature, they must be equally 
obligatory at all times, and under all possible cir- 
cumstances, — ^that, if their legitimate action was 
called for, as he claims in regard to " new-created 
minds," it was equally called for at every other 
stage of the Divine economy, — ^that God must of 
necessity abide by these principles continually and 
forever; and that their equal and harmonious 
action must constitute the great law of his govern- 
ment:—^^ ha/oe thus a sv/re mid perfect Rule hy 
which we may safdy try either the purposes or 
actions which wre attributed to Blm. 
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CHAFTEE Xn. 

THE TBIAL OF THE 0A8E.— — THE BTJLE APPLIED TO 
THE ACT OF OBEATION. 

We have arrived now at a very interesting and 
important stage of this inquiry. Our main pur- 
pose is either about to fail or be fully realized. 
The great test is to be applied which will deter- 
mine, so far as our ability can decide it, whether 
the Divine character, so sadly and mournfully 
impeached and disgraced by all the prevalent 
forms of orthodoxy, is really so relieved by the 
views of Dr. Beecher as to require no further 
vindication, or whether the dark stain of cruelty 
and injustice still rests upon it — ^rendering it 
gloomy and repulsive to our thoughts, and utterly 
repugnant to our highest and holiest moral in- 
tuitions. 

Here, then, from the sublime heights to which 
our author has so carefully and^ safely led us — 
standing upon the elevated table-land of God's 
moral perfections, with the eternal Kule in our 
hands which he has kindly furnished, let us take 
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a little wider snrvey than he seems to have been 
disposed to do. Let ns sweep the entire range of 
the Divine economy, so far as onr limited faculties 
will allow ns to do it. Let ns trace each step of 
the great Divine process, and endeavor to estimate 
it in the light of these immortal principles. 

In the first place, let ns apply this rule to the 
act of creation. No portion of God's economy 
involved more serious and important considera- 
tions than this. In fact, every thing subsequent 
to this was wrapped up in it as in a germ, and 
mu$t spring forth from it, taking its entire com- 
plexion from this source. I allude here, of course, 
especially to human existence and every thing 
essentially connected with it, or bearing upon its 
interests. The conferring of this existence was 
Ood^i ovm free act^ and if ever any act of His 
demanded imperatively the deliberate and faithful 
guidance of these high moral principles, it must 
have been the solemn act of creating man. 

In regard to all the other forms of being around 
us, animate and inanimate, except so far as these 
were intimately connected with human interests 
and welfere, it was comparatively unimportant 
Though we could not reconcile ourselves to the 
thought that there was any actual injustice, or 
even want of goodness, here ; that the Divine 
benevolence had overlooked even the meanest of 
his creatures, and given the worm, or the reptile, 
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or the lowest thing which crawls, an existence 
which was positively worse than non-existence; 
still, these, so far as we are informed, have no im- 
mortality before them ; no infinite interests there- 
fore at stake. With man, the case was a different 
one. He was to be made an immortal being. 
Interests which it is beyond the power of words 
to express, or finite minds to fully grasp, even, 
were directly involved in the Divine determina- 
tion to create him. All which was valuable to 
him in the present, or dear to him in the intermi- 
nable future, rested wholly upon this previous 
Divine decision. 

Must we not, therefore — can we, indeed, do 
otherwise than suppose, that, in view of these sol- 
emn realities, the Supreme Being would not allow 
himself to vary a hair's breadth from the most 
sacred regard to these principles ? "In this wide 
universe," says Dr. Beecher, (p. 481), " no thought 
is so affecting as to exist for eternity, and to be 
called on, in a relatively brief time of trial, to 
decide the character of that eternity." 

How it pains our highest conceptions to attempt 
to embrace, in all their magnitude, the results 
which were to hinge entirely on the act of crea- 
ting man ! And here, in regard to the previous 
Divine decision that man should exist, I wish, more 
than in reference to all things else, to apply the 
great moral rule with which our author has sup- 
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plied us. He gives ns an ejctract from the diary 
of John Adams, afterwards President of the 
United States, and of whom he says that " though 
but a youth, he writes with strong common sense, 
and with the clearness and force that distinguished 
his maturer years ;" and which I wish to introduce 
here. It gives a legal form and power to the 
argument of which I wish to avail myself. The 
sentiment, though not uttered with direct reference 
to the point before us now, is clearly applicable 
to it, and comes to the reason with all the force 
of a moral axiom. " K one man or being," says 
Mr. Adams, " out of pure generosity and without 
any expectation of returns, is about to confer any 
favor or emolument upon another, he has a right 
and is at liberty to choose in what manner and by 
what means to confer it. He may confer the 
favor by his own hand, or by the hand of his ser- 
vant ; and the obligation to gratitude is equally 
strong upon the benefited being. The mode of 
bestowing does not diminish the kindness, provided 
the commodity or good is brought to us equally 
perfect, and without our expense. 

" But, on the other hand, if one being is the 
original catcse of pain, sorrow, or suflfering to 
another, volimtoHly^ and without provocation, it 
is injurious to that other, whatever means he 
might employ, and whatever circumstances the 
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conveyance of the injury might be attended with." 
(p. 118.) 

Now in fair view of all these facts and sugges- 
tions, and with the Doctor's great moral rule in 
our hands, let us attend to that grand session of 
the Divine attributes in council when the deter- 
mination was formed, and the resolution passed to 
create mem. Let us go back in imagination to that 
exciting moment. It matters not, to my present 
purpose, when, this period might have been. We 
may say that it occurred but just previously to the 
formation of Adam, or thousands of years prior 
to this, as Dr. Beecher supposes. It is enough 
for us now to suppose that there actually was such 
a period, and that G-od was equally as just and 
honorable and benevolent at that time as he ever 
was, or ever will be ; or, indeed, as it is possible 
for infinite perfections to render him. Man has, 
at this period, no existence. All the elements 
which were to constitute him slumbered in their 
primeval condition. Even the determination to 
create him has not yet become matured. 

Now as the creature was not consulted in regard 

to this matter at all, and indeed could not be, as 

his existence, if he had any, was to be enforced 

upon him, without reference to what might be his 

choice, could he have an opportunity to, express 

it, — ^but wholly as cm act of the Divme wHZ ; — ^I ask, 

with all the solemnity which such a question can 
6 
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inspire, what does the nde given ns demand in 
this case ? Let there be no dodging here. Let 
the question be looked fairly and fully in the face 
and candidly answered. 

Does not the bulb imperatimly require m this 
case that huicak exxstsnob, if enforced at all, 

SHOULD BE, TO EACH AND EVEBY INDIVIDUAL, WHEN 
TAKEN AS A WHOLE, A GOOD, AND NOT AN 

EVIL; A BLESSING, and not a CXTKSE? 

I hardly need to say, what must be, to the mind 
of every ingenuous reader, so very plainly per- 
ceived, that every thing of most importance to my 
own views is directly involved in this question. 
True, I have yet to apply this same ride stiU fur- 
ther — ^to the entire process of the Divine economy 
— as I have already intimated. But what will it 
all avail, if I am not secure in tny position here ? 

If I may not be certain, beyond the possibility 
of question, that the Supreme Being, in this most 
important of all His acts concerning us, — ^namely, 
the decision to give us existence at all, or other- 
wise — ^was sacredly obedient to the high moral 
principles of His nature, what need is there that 
we should talk any more about the matter? Why 
go on and apply them, or pretend that they ought 
to be applied, to what are comparatively minor 
particulars of His government ? If the Hide we 
are using is not wholly a false one, unworthy of a 
moment's thought even, except to be condemned 
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and repudiated entirely, i^Ay shall it not be applied 
liere, rigidly and faithfully and logically? If 
there is an attempt to modify it, or evade its full 
force in this case, in the name of reason let it 
never be resorted to again anywhere. If it is 
true or good at all, it is wholly applicable to the 
question before us. I ask, then, whether the crea- 
tor had buj right to enforce a hemg upon us which 
should not be on the whole really better than no 
hemg^ — to compel an eodatence that should not be 
preferable as a whole to nonr existence? 

I will not say that we should be very careful 
how we answer this question, notwithstanding its 
infinite importance, for there seems to be but one 
answer that is possible in the case. If God took 
human spirits from non-existence, so to speak, 
and enforced existence upon them, without their 
knowledge or consent, but from the exercise ctf 
His own free will alone, then He was bound by 
all the most sacred principles of honor and justice, 
as well as benevolence, to make that existence on 
the whole a blessing. I say, on the whole, because 
I regard this qualifying phrase as very necessary. 

I can easily see how, from a variety of causes, 
either from a necessity existing in the very nature 
of things, and which even infinite wisdom and 
p'^wer could not control, or springing from His 
own infinite diieernment of what was fittest and 
best, all things being fully considered, He should 
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voluntarily select a plan of existence for ns, some 
of the features of which, when taken separate and 
alone, should appear defective, and which would 
really be so if they existed alone. Thus, if it was 
clearly apparent to the Divine mind that it would 
certainly secure the best good of each and every 
individual in the endy to give them any kind of 
existence, moral or otherwise, or to endow them 
in any peculiar way, or place them in any con- 
dition involving sin and suffering or trial for a 
season, it would be plainly consistent with His 
moral character and perfections to do so. But 
then, there must be this absolute certainty in His 
own mind to begin with — ^namely, that this ffood 
end in the case of each individual should be finally 
attained. There should be no infinite hazard intro- 
duced here. Any latitude short -of this might 
be safely allowed to Him. The pendulum in its 
swing might touch the poles, even, if it only settled 
at the equator at last. Or, as the musical com- 
poser is freely indulged with the introduction of 
discords — ad libitum — into his finest compositions, 
if he only ends in harmony with the key-note ; so 
the Divine Being might, wholly consistently with 
His perfections allow of any conceivable amount 
of moral or physical evil, if the highest spiritual 
and immortal interests of each individual in His 
creation were previously secured •y His foresight. 
All the pains of this mortal life, augmented a 
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thousand-fold even, might be piled heaven-high 
upon each human head, and still justice look 
serenely on, and benevolence smile at it, and 
honor be fully satisfied with it, if it were clearly 
and definitely seen by these perfections that the 
highest and best ends which they could seek or 
ask for, were only certain, of attainment by each 
individual in the end. Because, in this case, 
existence, as a wlwle^ would be a good, an infinite 
good ; and this is all which they could really 
require. 

" The Toode of bestowing," says President Adams, 
in language already quoted, ^^ does not diminish 
the kindness, provided the commodity or good is 
brought to us equally perfect." Itis not the pecu- 
liar process by which we are to judge of the 
Divine economy, but of the character of the end 
had in view. If this is only sufficiently good and 
noble, and certain to be attained, infinite wisdom 
may arrange the details of the process as seems to 
it fittest and best. But tJie end proposed must be 
wholly secure before the Divine forces could move 
the first step in creating men consistently with the 
great moral Rule which we have been considering. 

If there were any. insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of attaining this end, certainly the creator 
must have foreseen them. Thus, if the kind of 
existence which he proposed to himself for man 
was beset with such difficulties as he could not 
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control or overrule, the facts must have been all 
present to his fore-knowledge, and in this case the' 
highest obligations of His nature bound Him to 
have left them uncreated, or to have giveii them 
a different state. Surely, He was under the pres- 
sure of no foreign necessity. He was not com- 
pelled to create men at alL tf it were done, it 
must be from his own fifee choice, deliberately 
made and voluntarily executed. 

No shuffling of terms can shut this fact from 
sight In creating man, the Divine Being acted 
wholly as he preferred to act. Seeing ^^ the end 
from the beginning," and with a full and clear 
comprehension of the entire whole which man 
would ever be or do or suffer^ He deliberately 
choBe this existence for us in preference to non- 
existenccj and this He could not have done hon- 
orably unless it was positively certain to His mind 
that this existence as a whole was better than non- 
existence. 

It will be observed that I have been careful to 
specify, not only that hxmaan existence, as a whole, 
shall be good, in order to justify the creative act, 
but that this shall be the case also in reference to 
e(zeh inddmchml of the race. Justice and right 
have no regard to numbers. For God, to confer 
a good upon a thousand, would not justify Him 
in conferring an absolute evU upon fifty, or even 
upon one individual. The great Bule of Divine 
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rectitude is required to be applied just as sincerely 
and just as fully to the fifty, or to the one, as 
though there were no other beings in the universe. 
And if it would be inconsistent with that rule to 
give an existence to all men, which it was known 
would prove an infinite curse to them all, then 
would it be equally inconsistent to give such an 
existence to any one individual. It is not the 
number to whom it is given which makes the act 
wrong, but the simple fact that Jbhe gift is, on the 
whole, a/n evUj and not a good. This would make 
the wrong the 6ame in principle whether there 
were one individual or millions. 

I would call especial attention to this considera- 
tion, from the fact that most orthodox writers, and 
our author also, if I understand him, seem to take 
it for granted that any plan or process which even- 
tuates in the final good of the greater portion of 
mankind is perfectly right and just, although the 
final and infinite loss of the remainder is clearly 
contemplated and foreseen by it. Thus, it fully 
justifies the Divine character in Dr. Beecher's 
view, for God to give man the ability to determine 
his own ultimate fate by his own free will, if it 
be seen that a very large proportion of them in 
the exercise of this ability will finally secure their 
own highest welfare, even though the remainder 
utterly perish. 

This infinite risk must be liazarded. It is neces- 
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Rary to the final good of those who are saved; and 
the attainment of this end by the saved justifies 
ikeplauy though the rest are lost. It is worse than 
useless here to go talking about the merits of these 
lost individuals, and how they deserved to be 
damned, and actually chose it out of their own 
free-will. This Js pushing into the discussion en- 
tirely another matter, and one wholly foreign to 
the question now at issue. I will attend t6 this 
matter in its proper place, but I will not consent 
to have it thrust in here where it evidently does 
not belong. It is not the moral character of man 
that we are discussing, but the moral character of 
God, and I do not wish to have attention diverted 
from this true issue until it is fully disposed of. 
The real question before us is, can the Divine 
Being, consistently with the great mor^ rule 
which we are applying to him, adopt a jplan of 
eodstence for us, which contemplates as one of its 
foreseen results the infliction of an infimite cwrse 
upon even one individual ? It is a question as to 
what He should do, not as to what man may come 
to deserve after he is created. At the period to 
which the question points us, there was no such 
thing as man existing. And the question is, shall 
he exist at all, and if so, how, and under what 
circumstances? It has reference to the Divine 
freerwiU, and not to the human free-will. And I 
claim that, in this case, the Divine -rectitude is 
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violated if such a plan of existence is freely 
chosen as contemplates the infinite loss of a single 
human soul. 

And it does not help the matter in the least to 
say that the plan was called for by the best good 
of all the rest, even. Does equity or honor allow 
of the sacrifice of one to the interests of any 
number, even, when all occupy a common ground 
of equality in the beginning ? And it is evident 
that prior to their creation they did all stand 
alike. No one could be rightfully preferred to 
another in the Divine mind, and the laws that 
bound him to make existemJe (in case he gave it) 
a good to any, equally bound him to make it, on 
the whole, a good to each and every individual of 
the race. 

I would ask any good man — ^I would respectfully 
ask Dr. Beecher — whether, in case the question 
were submitted to him, he would accept of an 
existence for himself, however high or great or 
glorious it might promise to be, if lie knew, at 
the same time that it was purchased by a hazard 
which would prove fatal, infinitely fatal, to a sin- 
gle human soul ? For myself, I ask no such exist- 
ence. I should scorn to take it if it were offered 
to me. Nay, I should loathe the intense selfish- 
ness which would make me hesitate in this case ! 

Equally confident am I that his decision would 

be the same if the offer were made to himself. 
6* 
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He might feel that God had ^^ redeemed and re- 
generated him; but this gives him no relief." 
" His distress is not on his own account." " He 
feels as if he could not be bribed by the offer of 
all the honors of the universe to pretend to wor- 
ship or praise a God whose character he cannot 
defend." Such is his own confession. And while 
it does honor to his own soul, it shows that he 
would never be willing to accept an existence for 
himself purchased by the adoption of a Divine 
plan in which infinite ruin was foreseen as the 
result to a single human soul. 

The following facta^ then, seem to be fully sub- 
stantiated : 

1. Inasmuch as God deliberately chose for man 
an existence, preferring it to non-existence for 
him ; and inasmuch as he is just and good in all 
things, this existence must be a blessing. Men, 
therefore, never were exposed to infinite or endless 
hell-torments. 

2. This principle here adopted as a rule for the 
Divine guidance, does not forbid him to permit any 
amount of finite evil or suffering, because existence 
would be, even then, an infinite good, as a "whole. 

3. No plan of existence could be rightfully 
adopted which clearly contemplated the final ruin 
of even a single soul, although such plan might 
appear to secure the best interests of the great 
body. 
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I am confident that I shall have the assent of 
most candid minds to these positions. And I 
cannot forbear introducing here, in support of the 
principles involved in the foregoing argument, 
another extract from the clear and profound logic 
of Rev. Dr. Ballon. In treating the doctrine of 
endless misery in its relations to the Divine good- 
ness, in an article published in the Universalist 
Quarterly for Oct. 1853 — ^he is reasoning from 
the commonly admitted ground that God is really 
and truly good unto all men. He proceeds with 
the argument thus : " Now taking this fundamen- 
tal truth in which all Christiiuis agree, we shall 
regard it as one of the fixed points in theology, 
which must not be disturbed, and with which ail 
other opinions must be brotight into harmony. 
Letting it stand simply in the form in which it is 
universally received, namely, that God is good to 
all, and keeping it separate Irom all further defi- 
nitions, we will try to take its bedrings on the 
common doctrine of endless misery. We think it 
will appear that this doctrine is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with the truth, that God is good to all, in 
any sense. To us there seems to be so direct and 
complete, a repugnance between the two, that if 
we adopt the one in any of its forms, we must 
reject the other in all its/orms. We have thought 
much on the subject, and, as we trust, with candor, 
and wi":!! an earnest desire to see the matter just 
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as it is. For this purpose, we have sometimes 
imagined to ourselves the case of one who was to 
be miserable forever ; and then we have sought 
for some place in the course of his existence, for 
at least one single spot, in it, here or hereafter, 
jwhere it would be possible for the divine goodness 
to come in, and we find that there is no such 
spot. 

" Let us go back to the commencement, and be- "^ 
gin with man's creation — ^let us follow him onward, 
step by step, through the successive stages of his 
existence. Suppose that God created some who 
will be forever miserable — say, if we please, 
through their own fault. But here is a question 
that we cannot put aside : Did the creator know, 
beforehand, that such would be their end if he 
brought them into being? We are obUged to 
answer— Yes; he foresees the end from the be- 
ginning ; and if such will be their end, he saw it 
then as plainly as he ever will. And now comes 
the closing question : Under these Circumstances, 
was it, on his part, an act of goodness to them to 
bring them into existence ? Was it kind in Him 
to create them, foreseeing at the same time what 
the result would be ? It was optional with him to 
give them being, or to forbear. Now, we certainly 
know that, in such a case, it would be mercy not 
to create them. Indeed, greater cruelty cannot 
be conceived of than, with such a foresight, to 
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call tiiem tip from imoffending non-existence, and 
to send them forth into the hazards that were sure 
' to ruin them forever. There is no possible way 
to question this conclusion short of denying the 
infinite knowledge of the creator^ and to say that 
he did not foresee the issue of what he was doing.'^ 

I would remark here, by the way, that this is 
the mode virtually adopted by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
by which to evade or turn the point of this ar- 
gument. He says, in substance, God has the 
ability to know all things, as he has the ability to 
do all things ; but as the latter does not require 
that he shotdd do all things, so the former does 
not imply that he must know all things. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that, in reference to the volitions 
of the free-agents whom he has created, he ens' 
pends his knowledge, and determines that he will 
not know beforehand what these volitions will 
be! 

But does not the very fact of his suspending 
his knowledge in reference to certain particular 
things pre-suppose a knowledge of such things ! 
Dr. Clarke's theory involves an absurdity. And 
yet there seems to be no other possible way to 
avoid the force of the argument based upon the 
Divine fore-knowledge. 

Dr. Ballon continues: "We are aware of a 
reply, sometimes made, that his knowing what 
their end would be, did not oblige them to incur 
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it. We grant this ; bnt we do not see that it has 
anything to do with our present subject. The 
point of inquiry now before us is, with respect to < 
the goodness of God towards these miserable cast- 
aways, in creating them, and not with respect to 
their folly, which is another matter. Admit, with- 
out examination^ all that we ever heard pleaded 
on this ground, that he gave them free-agency 
enough to shun the final doom, though he still 
knew that, as matter of fact, they would not shun 
it. Admit that he warned them of the danger, 
that he .opened a way of escape, and entreated 
them to turn. It may be said that, if they persist 
in the face of all this, and rush with open eyes 
into eternal perdition, the blame is theirs. Cer- 
tainly ; we grant, at least, that they would be to 
blame. We are not trying to take off from their 
share of the folly and guilt. But what we wonder 
people do not see is, that all x this does not in any 
way alter the case with respect to the part imputed 
to their creator. It does not go to show that, in 
consideration of their subsequent perversity, he 
would be good in bringing them into an existence 
which he knew woul4 be wretched forever. This 
plea of free-agency, abused by man, and of gra- 
cious opportunities neglected by him, may indeed 
serve to condemn the creature ; and were his char 
racter or his deserts the subject of inquiry her§, 
tiiie plea would be in place. But it is out of place, 
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when we ar6 considering what preceded^ and was 
independent of all human agency, — ^we mean the 
divine act of creation. Here it can serve only to 
call off attention from the fundamental truth pro- 
posed and to make ns overlook its bearings, by 
turning our thoughts to a foreign matter — ^to the 
part that man has acted. We must remember, 
also, that to criminate the creature ever so deeply, 
does nothing towards proving the goodness of any 
original disregard of his welfare. 

^^ Let us illustrate the case. Suppose I awaken 
a little child from his innocent sleep, and send 
him. forth on a perilous way, full of covered pit- 
falls, and beset with fatal precipices on each side, 
where a false step would plunge him to a horrible 
death, — ^as it is said that a wrong course in human 
life will plunge us- into endless woe. Suppose that 
I warn the child of all the dangers, give him maps 
of the narrow path, and every means of guidance ; 
and that if he only use them as he may, and heed 
my directions, — ^turning this comer, and shunning 
that half-concealed abyss, until he reaches the end 
— he will be safe. But suppose, at the same time, 
that when I send him forth^ I am so well ac- 
quainted with the heedlessness, and presumption, 
and impulsive temper of the little creature, as to 
know, with moral certainty, that he will not go a 
dozen steps before he forgets everything I t<^d 
bim, and that in chase of butterflies he will stum- 
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ble over the edge, and be dashed in pieces. And 
it turns out so ; it is just what I expected ; it is 
what I foresaw from the beginning. 

"Now, the child was a free-agent in the same 
sense that we are, and he was to blame that he 
did not take better care ; but does this excuse me f 
And what would be thought of my sincerity, should 
I have the hardihood to pretend that I was good 
to the child, in calling him up from his slumber 
on such an errand! even though I had offered 
ever so magnificent a reward to him, in case of 
success, — ^knowing all the while that destruction, 
and not success, awaited him? There is not a 
plaiuOT principle in morals than that the expected 
remit of a ddiherate omA volunta/ry act determmea 
wTiat is the nature of the mott/ve. And if it were 
a fact, that our Bfeavenly Father had created any 
in clear knowledge that they would be wretched 
forever, no piety could suppress the conviction 
that he was not good to them in so doing. Yet, 
this is what the doctrine of endless misery asserts 
that he has done. It is not in their creation, then, 
that any goodness is shown them." 

Rev. T. S. King, in an exceedingly brilliant 
article upon the work under review — a criticism 
flashing with wit, and bristling with the most 
pungent logic — ^though all good-natured, and who, 
by the way, is a warm advocate of the most 
thorough views of free-will, appears also to con- 
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firm my argument in regard to the rectitude of 
the Divine act in human creation. 

"If this earth should answer to all that Dr. 
Beecher's theory allows us to expect from it, the 
great diflSculty to be solved would centre in this 
oriffmal gift of free-wiU^ and refer also to the 
kinds of temptation with which the prince of 
wicked spirits was allowed to ply us in our former 
state. Will our instinctive sense of right and 
benevolence justify cmy scheme of creaMon^ how 
ever fair its opening scenes, which, after two 
limited seasons of probation, exposes innumerable 
millions to indescribable and unmitigated woe ? It 
is useless to say that this tremendous risk is insepa* 
rable trom free-wiU : what hinders the probation 
from being extended ? * * * No soul, it is probable, 
would accept an existence, however smiling the 
dawn of it might be made, in which such a horri- 
ble possibility of infamy and suffering was sus- 
pended against any temporary probation. And if 
we may doubt that a soul would freely stipulate 
thus with its Maker, is it right for God to force it 
into existence when the scales are so unbalanced V^ 

And I may add, here, that in case any human 
soul would agree to accept such an existence, on 
such fatal conditions, it would only argue its infant- 
ile weakness and folly, and show that its creator, 
who is wiser, should have judged better than this 
for it. 
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Would not ^^ the reli^ons and obligstions that 
exist between great and powerful minds and snch 
as are m(»e feeble and limited," and which Dr. 
Beecher maintains giye the weaker a most touch- 
ing and saered claim on the stronger for sympathy 
and assistance, plead mightily with the Supreme 
Being that he woold leave in uncreated nothingness 
all such as he must foresee would become infinite 
losers by their existence ! 

The results of our argument, then, on this 
point, are: 1. Unless human existence was clearly 
foreseen by its author to be, on the whole a good, 
to each individual, then the great rtde of right 
was violated in the act of man's creation. 2. 
Taking the safe position furnished us, that ^^ Ood 
has never violated his own laws, and never will," 
the existence of each individual must be, on the 
whole, an infinite blessing* 

Thus the IMvine character is wholly vindicated 
in regard to the one great particular wher^ it 
has been most sadly impeached, and a wide and 
dear path is open for its complete justification 
through the whole range of the Divine economy, 
light streams from heaven upon our pathway, and 
the soul rejoices in view of a happy and glorious 
immortality. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

EndleBd rmsery consistent fuoUh goodneis. 

It will be seen, from the preceding chapter, 
that I haye supposed that, although the theory of 
Dr. Beecher may seem to remove the reproach 
from the Divine character which is cast upon it 
by the more prevalent forms of orthodoxy, which 
claim that God holds men responsible for sins in 
which they had no agency, it does, nevertheless, 
still leave his character under an equally fatal im- 
peachment, by allowing that he created myriads 
of human ^irits with a perfect knowledge of the 
fact that the existence which he enforced of his 
own free-will, would prove an infinite curse to its 
possessor. 

The whole force of this argument springs from 
the fact that endless misery is not consistent with 
the good of the being who suffers it, and, hence, not 
consistent with the goodness of Him who inflicts it. 
But I find h, strange attempt on the part of our au- 
thor, (p. 156, et seq.) to show the essential harmony 
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of eternal torments with the goodness of the Divine 
Being 1 It is, perhaps, on the whole, the least satis- 
factory portion of his book to a candid and logical 
mind. Infinite goodness inflicting endless hell-tor- 
ments I And the Herculean task of solving this 
moral absurdity is aU performed in about three 
pages of his work I I do not wonder greatly, that 
Eev. Mr. Ellis characterizes it as "very poor 
reasoning, and very dreadful moralizing," or that 
he should "enter a protest to the drift of it'' 
There is something at once inexplicable and pain- 
ful in the coldness and apparent indifference with 
which this subject is treated and turned off by 
one who has showed himself, in other cai^es, sus* 
ceptible of the deepest moral emotions in view of 
the least semblance of injustice or want of perfect 
equity in the Divine administration. 

To the elucidation of all the nicer shades of 
subtile speculation evolved by the conflict of old- 
school and newH3chool, he has given abundant 
space, and the effort of powers that must command 
respect. And yet, in regard to this momentous 
subject, one " which involves the whole question 
of government and order in the universe,'' he 
speaks as though it were a mere metaphysical 
problem; deals it a few paragraphs of loose 
reasoning, and dismisses it about as cavalierly as 
he would dust his coat. He does go so far, how- 
ever, as to acknowledge that others may have 
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some feeling about the matter that will be trouble- 
some, and thinks that, so long as the present sys- 
tem of orthodoxy remains, some, even who are 
pious men, may seek relief, as John Foster did, by 
denying endless hell-torments. 

His argument on this subject, such as it is, 
stands in objection to the basis of my argument in 
the last chapter, and- 1 have thought this the most 
proper place, therefore, for its re-consideration. 
" It is always interesting," says Rev. Mr. King, in 
the article before referred to> " to watch the mental 
gymnastics among verbal artificers, by which 
noble natures try to evade the horror of eternal 
misery, as a fact^ — ^busying themselves with the 
adjustment of certain logical relations of the doc- 
trine, as a tJuxugkt^ and so keeping away from its 
tremendous import as a reality P And still, it is 
difficult to see how Dr. Beecher could shut so hor- 
rible a reality from his own mind by a screen of 
such gauze-like texture. 

Were the fires of the hell in which he believes 
wholly material, their refieeted heat must have 
been uncomfortable through it. But he seems to 
have gotten rid of the common sensuous notion of 
a literal fire-and-brimstone aflTair, " which can be 
felt alike by good and bad," and supposes that the 
chief source of the sinner's sufferings will be 
found in the defeat of his wicked plans and pur- 
poses, and ^^ against suffering thus caused, the law 
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of moral sympathy 4n holy minds does not react" 
" The physical ideas which many entertain of the 
sufferings of hell,'' he speaks of in such a way as 
to imply that he wholly repudiated them. " They 
came," he tells us, " from that church which cre- 
ated and administered the inqxdsition, — ^that tre- 
mendous engine of cruelty, — ^and which consigned 
to endless misery all who refused to enter her pale, 
however holy they might be. Such a church 
would need to conceive of a hell whose torments 
should depend on material fire, against which 
holiness is no defence. Such ideas too," he adds, 
^' have extensively infected the imagination of the 
Protestant world." Having thus fairly shaken off 
the outward form in which this old pagan notion 
comes to us, I was hardly prepared to see him still 
clinging to its skirts, as the next words seem to 
intimate that he did. " It is not merely positive 
or physical," he says. " ]l£uch of U is the result 
of the disappointment of sinful purposes," &c. 

Being utterly ignorant, as I am, upon this whole 
subject of hell-torments which are to be endless, 
and never having found any very minute accounts 
of it in the bible, it would have interested me 
greatly had our author told us what jprcfportdon of 
these torments probably would be physical. Will 
the material fires be kindled only occasionally, 
and then extinguished, leaving intervals^of com- 
parative repose to the burning wretches, in which 
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they may cool off somewhat, and the physical se- 
verities of their doom be softened in this manner, 
making np for the deficiency, meantime, by turn- 
ing an extra screw on the mental pressure ? Or 
will the mental rack and thxmibscrew be kept 
uniformly strained, and the fires, though burning 
continually, be raised only to a moderate heat, 
comparatively ? A celebrated orthodox revivalist, 
it is said, used to affirm that hell-fire was so very 
intense, that a man taken from it and immersed 
in the very hottest of our furnaces on earth, would 
freeze to death in five minutes. I never supposed 
that his information was to be fully relied on, and 
am rather pleased, on the whole, that, although 
our author does not allow us to hope that the 
actual severity of the torments of the damned 
will be any less than is usually supposed, — ^what 
is lacking in material fire being fully made up in 
additional mental torture, — still he gives us an idea 
of it not quite so frightfully horrible as the vulgar 
notion pictures it ; not, indeed, as shocking as that 
described by his own favorite poet, Pollock. 

" Wide waa the place, 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath I saw a lake of bnrning fire, 
With tempest tost perpetually, and still 
, The waves of fiery darkness, 'gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort ; and overhead 
And all around, wind warred with wind, storm howled 
To storm, and lightning, forked lightning, crossed, 
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And ihnnder answered thunder, muttering sonnds 

Of sullen wrath ; and far as sight coald pierce, 

Or down desoend in oaves of hopelees depth, 

Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 

I saw most miserable beings walk. 

Burning oontinuallj, yet unoonsumed: 

Forever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 

Some wandered lonely in the desert flames, 

And some in fell encounter fiercely met. 

With curses loud, and blasphemies, that made 

The cheek of darkness pale ; and as they fought. 

And cursed, and gnashed their teeth, and wished to die, 

Their hollow eyes did utter streams of woe/' 

This is an account of torture which speaks to the 
senses. Common minds can seem to appreciate it 
They can see the writhing and hideous contortions 
of the agonized ; hear their blended tones of 
screeching, and cursing, mingled with heart-search- 
ing prayers to die I — ^prayers, to which God's ear is 
deaf, and his heart cold as stone I Ghastly pic- 
tures, — ^unfit for anything but devils to conceive 
of or contemplate ! But then, these visible tor- 
ments speak out in rather too loud tones for most 
ears, and even saints have a singular tendency in 
this world tp feel a slight degree of sympathj^ for 
those who even approximate such tortures for a 
few moments. I much doubt whether there is a 
man in one of our churches, so ^oefry godUke^ that 
he could see the vilest criminal in our prisons 
roasting in a coipmon fire for half a day, even, 
without feeling a litUe faint and sick at heart him- 
self. Somehow, intense agonies, which are pro- 
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longed to any great amount, when borne by those 
who would seem most to deserve them, will pull 
rather hard at the chords of a common sympathy. 
And, indeed, I had supposed that these finer sen- 
sibilities of our nature, which compel us to partake 
of others' sufferings eren when they were merited 
— ^which pains us to see the blow of justice fall, 
even when we know that it ought to fall, and ap- 
prove it too — ^the pain which a good parent feels 
as he is obliged to chastise a child — ^would rather 
increase than diminish with the elevation of the 
christian character ; and I had felt rather strength- 
ened in this natural conviction from the state- 
ments of our author, that regeneration brings us 
more and more into harmony and sympathetic 
communion with God ; and then, adds, that the 
moral sentiments of the regenerate imperatively 
call for the assurance that God so exerts his pow- 
er, and orders his eicample as shall meet the touch- 
ing claims of an inferior on a superior mind. (pp. 
30,32.) "Is not this the dividing line," he asks, 
"between the Divine and the satanic spirit? 
When, in this world, those who have gained 
wealth, knowledge, and power, separate them- 
selves in feeling and sympathy from the poor. 
Ignorant, and weak, and form select and exclusive 
circles, as if their superior powers and advantages 
imposed on them no obligation to sympathize with 
the sufferings and promote the welfare of those 
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below them, can anything more perfectly illustrate 
the Satanic spirit of him whose law is selfishness? 
Ought not the spirit of God to be entirely the re- 
verse of this? Is it not? Could he be honorable 
or righteous if it were not so V^ 

These warm utterances really would lead us tp 
suppose tiiAt the higher one rose in approximating 
the Divine benevolence, the more deeply he would 
sympathize with and feel for those who stood in 
need of aid or comfort. But, then, our author 
would, doubtless, say that these feelings do not 
refer to the sinful^ but only to inferiors in talents, 
attainments, and position. The sufferings of the 
sinful are quite another affair. These deserve no 
sympathy, and ought not to have any. Still, as I 
said, even these do somehow excite rather painful 
emotions in the hearts of good men ; and in a few 
cases, like that of the pious Foster, where these 
miseries stretch out to the view as strictly endless, 
the soul revolts, turns away with loathing, and 
refuses to believe that a good being can inflict such 
torments. To ease the tender-heartedness and 
morbid sentimentality of such persons, Dr. Beecher 
has so arranged the system or plan of infinite 
retribution that even they d^all look on approv- 
ingly, and no "moral sympathy react against it" 

It is really worth the price of his book to know 
how this feat is accomplished. The tricks of 
Blitz^and Anderson are mere clumsy performances 
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when compared with it. His position is as fol- 
lows : 

All sin springs from selfishness, as its root. Sel- 
fishness leads to cruelty. This is its essential 
character. Now, to defeat cruel purposes, which 
is done in punishing the guilty, shocks no benevo- 
lent feeling, because a deep " christian experience 
80 reveals the malignant nature of sin as to throw it 
out of the pale of lawful sympathy." " To punish 
it implies in God no cruelty, but the reverse." The 
reader may be tempted to ask here, if given to 
Yankee inquisitiveness, whether it is the sm only 
that is thrown out of the pale of lawful sympathy 
— or ths sinner f True, the question, if fairly con- 
sidered, may show that the plausible phraseology 
quoted means little more than the ^^ presto — 
chemge^^ of the magician. But it will intrude 
itself ; and is, perhaps, not wholly undeserving of 
an answer. K our author refers only to the former 
— ^if he means to say, as a strictly grammatical 
construction of his language might ^Uow, that it 
was the si/n alone which was undeserving of sym- 
pathy, I have no particular objection to urge 
against it. It would hardly be expected, I pre- 
sume, by any one, that wickedness itself would 
excite much sympathy except from totally de^ 
praved and vicious minds; but there might be a 
diflSculty in perceiving how sin, if thus imper- 
Bonal, oovld be punished. At any rate, if it can 
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be, even let it be, as long and as severely as is 
thought proper. No pious minds will be much 
excited about it in this case. But, if he refers to 
the latter, at the same time, — ^if he wishes us to 
understand that the amner^ as well as the sin, is 
of so malignant a character as to throw him^ as 
well as it, without the lawful pale of sympathy, — 
then the ruse in the terms is very apparent. By 
choosing a form of expression which throws the 
person of the sinner out of sight, and brings the 
sin, as the only prominent thought, before the 
mind alone, a virtuous indignation is easily excited, 
and no sympathies awakened to react against it. 
A very clever performance, truly 1 

'But, seriously, — ^for the subject demands it — ^is 
it — com it be possible that a good christian clergy- 
man should talk of the sinner as being without 
the proper pale of sympathy ? "What, pray, is he 
himself doing daily — aye, nightly, to some extent, 
I doubt not ? What — except toiling, praying, 
taxing soul and heart and brain, to their utnwxst 
powers, to save miners f Is not his life conse- 
crated to this work ? And are not his affections, 
and all the better elements of his being, absorbed 
in devotion to it ? Does he not love — ^not his sins 
— ^but the sinner ? Does he not feel for him, pity, 
compassion, tenderness, and sympathy? Dare he 
affirm that he feels nothing of this kind ? Or, if 
he does, that it is wrong to do so ? Or, would he 
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claim that these are merely himian feelings, com- 
mon to the present state, indeed, but to be gotten 
rid of before we enter within view of the world of 
woe hereafter ? — ^as Bm'ns would say, — " Nae godly 
symptom," but "just a carnal inclination." I can- 
not believe that he woi^d really intend to assert 
this. I will not believe it ; and I am justified in 
this position, not only by the fact that his whole 
earthly being is consecrated to labors for the sinful, 
but from the indirect declaration that it is godlike 
and proper to be actuated by a warm benevolence 
towards them. 

He represents it as a demand of the highest 
moral principles, that God should not only be 
freed from the charge of dishonorably ruining 
men, but should be exhibited also " as earnestly 
and benevolently engaged in efforU for thevr saJr 
vaMoriy through Christ, after they have been 
ruined by their own 'fault." (p. 17.) Of course, 
then, the more warm and active his own benevo- 
lence towards the lost may be, the more does he 
resemble the Divine beneficence and love. 

The sinner, beyond the pale of sympathy 1 And 
yet, God so loved the world, even when it was 
dead in trespasses and sins, as to send His own 
Sdn to die for it I More than all this, according to 
Dr. Beecher's theory, He not only allowed men 
one fair and full probation in a pre-existent state, 
but in His great love and mercy, even built a 
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haspUal for the wicked ones, and plies them fredy 
with every possible medicinal assistance. Chrigt, 
the apostles, and all good ministers, — ^what physi- 
cians and nnrses are provided for these wretched 
outcasts I Our author goes so far as to claim 
(pp. 38, 39,) that God really suflTere Himself in the 
final loss of the guilty. ^^He exceeds all His 
creatures in the spirit of self-sacrifice for the good 
of others.'* " By his own testimony, He is love." 
" He desires all to be saved,'* &c. 

The sinner, without the pale of sympathy I Ckn 
any good man in his senses talk like this, and 
really mean what he says! 

Dr. Dewey, in one of his fine bursts of eloquence, 
has a passage touching the feelings which a good 
man would cherish towards a guilty wretch. ' He 
alludes to the power of the temptation which has 
assailed him, and which might, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have conquered one of us. He says : 
*'The pirate, that dyes the ocean wave vsdth the 
blood of his fellow-being; that meets with his 
defenceless victim in some lonely sea, where no 
cry for help can be heard, and plunges his dagger 
to the heart that is pleading for life, — ^which is 
calling upon him by all the names of kindred, of 
children, and of home, to spare — ^yes, the vety 
pirate is such a man as you or I might have been. 
Orphanage in childhood; an unfriended youth; 
an evil companion; a resort to sinful pleasure; 
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familiarify with vice; a scorned and blighted 
name; seared and crashed affections; desperate 
fortunes ; — ^these are steps which might have led 
any one among ns to nnforl upon the high seas 
the bloody flag of universal defiance; to have 
waged war with our kind; to have put on the 
terrific attributes; to have done the dreadful 
deeds ; and to have died the awful death of the 
ocean-robber. 

How many affecting relationships of humanity 
plead with us to pity him? That head, which is 
doomed to pay the price of blood, once rested 
upon a mother's bosom. The hand that did that 
accursed work, and shall soon be stretched, cold " 
and nerveless, in the felon's grave, was once taken 
and cherished by a father's hand, and led in the 
ways of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. 
The dreaded monster of crime has once been the 
object of sisterly love, and all domestic endear- 
ment. Pity him, then. Pity his blighted hope 
and his crushed heart. It is a wholesome aenair 
Mlity. It is reasonable ; it is meet for frail and 
sinful creatures like us to cherish. It foregoes no 
moral discriminations. It feels crime ; but feels 
it as a weak, tempted, and rescued creature should. 
It imitates the great Master, and looks with indig- 
nation upon the offender, and yet is grieved for 

This wholesome sensibility, which sees and ac- 
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knowledges wrong; which confesses even the 
necessity of 2k just and equitable retribution; and, 
still, which pleads for the sinner, pities and com- 
passionates him, sympathizes with his suflferings, is 
really pained because he must suffer, and will 
never cease its active struggles untU the period of 
his suffering is past^ and he is restored to hope 
and joy by redemption, — O I if there be still one 
trait of God in our fallen state ; one feature of 
the Divine image still clinging to us, it is this. 
And were the choice offered me, to take up my 
final abode with the lost, or be admitted to a 
heaven of such incarnate selfishness, or cold in- 
difference to others' good, as would allow of no 
such sympathy, (God forgive the thought !) then, 
— ^I say it in all reverence and humility, — give me 
the former ; for there, at least, I might be allowed 
to exercise this most godlike of all the virtues 
belonging to our humanity. 
The sinner without the pale of sympathy 1 
Then is the whole scheme of redemption a 
mockery ; the tender pleadings of God with .the 
sinner, — pleadings such as a mother would utter 
for her wayward child, — merely idle words ; the 
labors and prayers of all christian people highly 
improper ; proceeding, as they must, from a be- 
nevolence and sympathy that ought not to actuate 
pious minds. Nay, more, the life of Jesus is, in. 
this case, an inexplicable problem. To that life I 
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have always been accustomed to look for the 
brightest and most glorious exhibition of a Divine 
spirit. The infinite tenderness and compassion of 
JesuS) which he ever manifested towards the most 
sinful ; which found expression in tears as he con- 
templated the fall of Jerusalem ; which was even 
stronger in him than the love of life, and which 
induced him to give up all things for the sinner's 
sake ; all this, I say, is inexplicable on the ground 
of our author's argument. 

Possibly it may be said that I have wholly mis- 
taken the import of our author's language here ; 
that he merely alluded to what would be the con- 
dition of the sinner hereafter^ but did not intend 
to affirm that he should be shut out from our kind 
and sympathetic interest here. I reply : that the 
throwing of the sinner out of the pale of sympa- 
thy, as he expresses it, — ^regarding him in such a 
light that his perpetual torments shall be rather 
pleasing to a ransomed soul than otherwise — ^is 
not predicated of any particular state of being, 
but purely on " the maUgrumt natv/re of sin.^^ Is 
not the nature of sm as malignant now as it ever 
will be ? And if its malignant nature does not 
throw the sinner out of the pale of sympathy here, 
why should it do so at any other time ? Do moral 
principles change with the changing of times and 
seasons ? I had supposed that these were immu- 
table and eternal ; and that the apirU of all which 
7* 
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they claim for the sinner here would remain the 
same so long as there was a sinnier existing. 
Either let this be admitted, then, in full, and abide 
the consequences, or else let it be shown clearly 
that sin changes its nature as the sinner passes 
into the future state, so that, whereas he was de- 
serving of pity and compassion here, it will be 
wrong to exercise them towards him there. 

K the nature of moral principles does not 
change ; if this remains the same, as it must, for- 
ever ; if all good and benevolent beings are inter- 
ested now in the sinner's behalf, so that there is 
even joy in hJewoen, when one repenteth, — ^and if 
the feelings which give birth to this joy increase 
as we approximate God and perfection, then the 
sinner can never be without the pale of sympathy, 
nor the joys of heaven perfect until the last lost 
one is redeemed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. _ 

OTHER PHASES OF THE SUBJECT, 

These is another very important view to be 
taken of this subject, and one which will prove, 
as I think, still more fatal to our author's defence 
of endless hell-torments. 

Sin, " in its essential nature," Dr. Beecher tells 
us, is " cruel^ and. tending to cruelty in the highest 
degree." This is what renders it so very odious 
and detestable, and gives it its peculiarly malig- 
nant character, so '^ as to throw it out of the pale 
of lawful sympathy." Whatever, then, bears 
the^e unmistakable features of cruelty, ought to 
be regarded and treated in the same manner. No 
good mind should sympathize with one while in 
the exercise of such a spirit. 

What, let me ask, therefore, is cruelty ? What 
are its characteristics, — ^the marks by which we 
may know it, wherever it may be seen ? Fortu- 
nately, we are not left to any doubtful speculation 
here ; for our author has defined it as clearly and 
pointedly as though he had foreseen the use which 
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I wish to make of it, and had expresdy designed 
it for my accommodation. 

" Cruelty is that disregard of the feelings of 
others, or that inJUct/ion of suffering on them^ 
which oHseafrom the wcmt of ajproper benevolent 
interest in their welfare.^'* 

Surely, this is plain enough in all reason. And, 
moreover, it is true enough ; and will, I trust, be 
applied, in the case before us, without the least 
shrinking or hesitancy. 

To inflict suffering without a proper degree of 
benevolent interest in the sufferer; this is tiie 
very spirit and essence of cruelty. Our author is 
very careful to guard ^ us against any misappre- 
hension of this position. ^^It is not enough to 
prove cruelty," he tells us, " that pain is caused. 
This is often done from the most benevolent pur- 
poses. In the education of children, to spare the 
rod is often cruel ; to inflict it, mercy." On this 
principle alone is the infliction of pain justifiable. 
The kind surgeon may painfully probe a wound to 
heal it ; he may take off a limb to save life ; he 
may put the body in intense agony for a time, if 
it will only subserve the sufferer's true good in the 
end. So, the kindest and most tender parent may 
subject a dear child to very distressing chastise- 
ment, if he but keeps this purpose constantly in 
view. If a benevolent interest in the child's wel- 
fare really demands it, if it is seen to be necessary 
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to his discipline and improyement, mercy, no less 
than jnstice, wonld smile upon the blow. Bat the 
first step across this line brings ns into the sphere 
of cruelty. To leave the true good of the suflferer 
out of view for a single moment — ^to strike a blow 
from merely a vindictive or revengeful spirit — or 
to cause the sligl^test pain, in any way, that shall 
not be really dictated by love to him who endures 
it ; this crosses the line between the divine and 
tiie Satanic spirit; it is in its nature essentially 
crud^ and ought to be shunned and detested by 
every good and pious heart. How clear and 
pleasant is the light of this truth I How forcibly 
is it stated by Dr. Beecher, and how amply illus- 
trated in the highest moral intuitions of men, and 
in many of the practical affairs of life ! It un- 
veils the ^eat central principle which separates 
»m and just retribution in their nature and cha- 
racter. The essence of sin consists in its disregard 
of this principle. It aims to injure without any 
corresponding benefit to the injured. It may hope 
to benefit self, to be sure, but its utter disregard 
of the Divine law of love, in injuring another 
without reference to Ms good ; this is basely selfish 
and cruel and sinful. 

On the other hand, this law of love, which is 
immutable in its nature as God is — ^which is ever- 
more binding upon all men — demands that the 
good of others shall be continually kept in sight 
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in all we may say or do conc^ning them. It 
allows US to do them nothing hut good at any time. 
True, it would have our benevolence towards them 
guided by a wise and judicious discrimination. It 
would not have us withhold suffering from them 
when necessary to their welfare, but only to guard 
carefully against the slightest infliction of pain 
which shall not really minister to this high end. 
If punishment is needed for this purpose, it will 
no more hesitate to institute it than it would to 
confer a benefit in any other way. It does not 
regard sin by any means in a false light. It does 
not look upon it with the slightest degree of appro- 
bation^ It recognizes clearly the guilt of the sin- 
ner, and does not strive improperly to palliate or 
excuse that guilt But while it views his sin, as 
it should, in the light of a cruel intention, it is 
eareffd not to indtcUe it in attempting its pun- 
ishment It visits retribution for a higher and 
better end. 

Again, I say, that no tr|}th can be presented to 
our thoughts as more fully beyond all question, or 
that will harmonize more entirely with the purest 
judgments of our moral nature. Most delight- 
fully also does this great truth find its illustration 
in the revealed law of Divine retribution. "My 
son, despise not the chastening of the Lord; 
neither be weary of his correction ; for whom the 
Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a father the 
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BOB in whom he delighteth.*' "Furthermore," 
says an apostle, "we have had fathers of our flesh, 
which corrected ns ; and we gave them reverence : 
shall we not much rather be in subjection tmto 
the Father of spirits and live ? For they verily 
for a few days chastened us after their own plea- 
sure; but he for our profit, that we might be 
partakers of his holiness. Now no chastemn'gi(Hr 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exer- 
cised thereby." 

In entire accordance with this Divine rule of 
procedure, Christ teaches us that, in order to be 
followers (more strictly, imitators,) of God as dear 
children, we must love our enemies, and bless 
those who curse us : recompense to no man evil 
for evil, but overcome evil with good. There is 
really no other possible way to overcome it. To 
treat it vindictively, or according to the spirit of 
retaliation, is only ad4ing to its amount. It in* 
creases the gross sum of evil, and benefits no one. 
This is the spirit of cruelty, and, as a violation of 
the great law of love, is as truly sinful as any act 
of the sinner can be. 

I know very well that many human laws do not 
go upon this principle. It is, indeed, mournful to 
see how utterly it has been disregarded, in almost 
aU christian communities, by their acts of legis- 
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lation. The first impulse of a wicked heart, on 
receiving wrong, is retaliation. To injnre the 
wrong-doer as deeply as he has injured his victim ; 
to inflict pain upon him without any benevolent 
interest in his welfare, and which is, therefore, 
according to Pr. Beecher's very correct definition, 
crudty : this ungodly spirit has so far prevailed in 
most of our criminal legislation, hitherto, as to 
shut out of sight the higher and better principles 
of Divine rectitude, such as Christ urged in his 
teachings and enforced by his example. But 
surely we can hardly be justified in pleading the 
wicked example of men against an express prin- 
ciple of Divine law, or draw from their imper- 
fections a rule for the Divine conduct. If we 
follow the world we may do otherwise, but if we 
follow Christ we must always render good for 
evil. 

I must beg the reader's particular attention to 
the fact, that the position which I have tak§n here 
is not one for which I have gone out of the way, 
or one which I have built up for myself, but one 
furnished me by our author in his own terms. JSe 
lays down this great principle, defines it carefully, 
and, of course, means to abide by it. "We respect- 
fully ask him to do so. We ask him to take here, 
as in a former case, hi/S own Htde^ and apply it 
faithfully to the doctrine of endless-hell-torments. 
Will it leave that horrible dogma the slightest 
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possible fonndatioQ ? Does it not, in fact, rei^der 
the infliction of unending suffering an utter im- 
possibility ? The rule, in brief, is this : 

1. Pain may be caused by benevolence. This 
is the nature and character of just punishment. 

2. Pain inflicted without this benevolent regard 
to the sufferer's welfare, is cruelty. 

3. This cruelty ha§ the malignant nature of sin, 
and is thrown out of the pale of lawful sympathy. 

Now will Dr. Beecher, or any one else who be- 
lieves in endless-hell-torments, tell me, in the light 
of this rvlcy what would be the nature of such 
torments, and how should we regard the being 
who could inflict them? Certainly, no man is 
mad enough to pretend that the infliction of such 
suffering can proceed from a benevolent regard to 
the welfare of the sufferer. It follows, then, with 
inexorable certainty, that it is cruelty. And it is 
cruelty as much more monstrous and detestable 
than any involved in human wickedness, as Grod 
is greater than man, or eternity longer than time. 

It may possibly be thought that I use too strong 
terms here. But can I do so? Can I find lan- 
guage too forcible to represent properly an idea so 
very dreadful ? It is usually thought, and very 
properly too, that sin in us is bad enough ; that 
there is cruelty suflSciently great in human wic- 
kedness to shock a good man's soul, and fill a pious 
heart with horror and loathing. But what is all 
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this, and eyerything of the kind, when compared 
with the infliction of snflfering absolutely endless? 
If to do a comparatively slight injury to another, 
disregardful of his welfare, is sinful and cruel, 
what name does the infliction of that injury de- 
serve, which stretches itself out far beyond human 
thought and conception, and which so far from 
being intended for the sufferer's good^Jmd^ its 
9ole aim qmd object m Jds intenaest cmgmsh f 

If the former is cruel, is not this demoniac ? 
What^ indeed, could the arch-fiend himself do, 
more, or worse than this ? According to all ac- 
counts, everything which he is striving to do, is to 
make men miserable as far as he can. And here, 
surely, he finds all his diabolical purposes more 
than realized, and the worst feelings of his savage 
malignity satiated. If he is the eternally hostile 
and arch-foe of man, what could be ask for more 
than this result gives him ? 

How, then, does Dr. Beecher hope even to ap- 
proach the end of the great conflict t In view of 
the evident purpose^with which he commenced his 
book, — ^the vindication of the Divine character, 
the assertion of the paramount claims of His 
moral perfections, without which no man can truly 
love or worship God, — ^what are all things else 
comparatively ? What are all the strifes and the- " 
ological warfare which have been going on from 
the days of the Christian fathers ; or what is the 
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immense importance attached to any peculiar 
views of human depravity, or other disputed dog- 
ma, except as Aey reflect His honor and glory, or 
throw reproach and disgrace upon His hoVy name f 
I ask Dr. Beecher, in the most fervent earnest- 
ness, whether the doctrine which I maintain, of 
the remedial nature and limited duration of 
human suffering is not, after all, absolutely essen- 
tial, and indeed the only view which can fully free 
the Divine character from all ground of impeach- 
ment? It does not diminish, in the least degree, 
the magnitude of sin. It does not enter one plea 
in extenuation of the sinner's guilt. In fact, 
these are not the points which I have been dealingL 
with, except indirectly; I have been striving to 
defend God and not man ! This I regarded as the 
highest purpose of his own work. And I should 
have been silent had I thought that his labors had 
really gone far towards this result. That they have 
placed the system of his ow;n church in' a better 
posture, so far as involving the Divine perfections 
in difficulty is concerned, I admit. That they are 
a manly and christian plea for the integrity and 
purity of God's character, I ^atefully acknowledge. 
I humbly thank him for -the endeavor. It has' 
been long needed. For ages on ages has a false 
theology interposed like a dark cloud between the 
human soul and the sunlight of Divine love. 
Crouchingly and servile as a whipped slave have 
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men crept to His altars. Tardily and unwillingly 
•have they knelt there nnder the influence of that 
" fear which hath torment." And multitudes of 
more daring spirits, feeling that it involved a kind 
of cowardice, have stood aloof in a spirit of defi- 
ance ; or doubting the reality of the threatened 
evil, and being irritated by its utterance, have all 
the more jrecklessly rushed on in the career of 
guilt And, 1 how many, supposing that it was 
really the theology of the bible, have, therefore, 
trampled that book under their feet I How many 
has it driven to Deism, Atheism, and Pantheism! 
Prof. Maurice, of King's College, England, who 
has recently left that institution because of his 
adoption of views similar to those held by believers 
in limited future punishment, intimates, in his let- 
ter to Dr. Jelf , the principal, that he felt himself 
driven to take this ground in order to save the 
thousands of young m^i who come under his 
guidance, from downright infidelity. There is a 
painful truth opened here; and one which we 
should do well to heed carefully. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

rrS BIBLIOAL RELATIONS. ^ 

Against such a view as I have given, Doctor 
Beecher says that " the bible will ever powerfully 
react." "There is no reason why the future suf- 
fering of such as die in sin should ever end, * * 
and it (this view) is-so plainly sustained by the 
word of God, that all doubt is removed." " Even 
Foster conceded that the obvious language of the 
bible was strongly adverse to his viewa ;" that is, 
of a limited future punishment. 

I enter here upon no defence of the views of 
John Foster, generally. I do not believe in them. 
But that he did most sincerely, and felt himself 
capable of maintaining them, I cannot doubt. It 
is by no means marvellous that, educated as he was, 
in the most strict Calvinism, and holding to the 
doctrines usually denominated as evangelical, he 
should have been little acquainted with the mode 
of scriptural interpretation which would harmonize 
the bible with Universalism. The great purity and 
depth of his moral sentiments made it seem to 
him as wholly impossible that God should inflict 
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endless suflFering on his own children. He there- 
fore rejected this dreadful thought, but without 
seeing perhaps how every particular of the Divine 
word could be explained in accordance with his 
new views. 

Still, these views were not so emphatically 
opposed to the scriptures, in his estimation, as to 
give him much anxiety. And the question is 
worth considering here, whether, being forced to 
his position by the highest and most imperative 
utterances of his moral nature, he ought not to 
seriously doubt the correctness of any biblical 
interpretation which would seem to oppose it? 
Does God overrule and contradict, by his verbal 
revelation, that elder scripture which he writes 
upon the souls of his children ? Our author seems 
not to admit this. He intimates that the founda- 
tions of all possible knowledge, having- been laid 
by Qod himself, in the consciousness and intuitive 
perceptions of the mind, we ought to be careful 
how we do violence to these intuitions by any un- 
founded interpretations of scripture. 

This is a very necessary and timely caution; 
and were it strictly adhered to, and these intuitive 
perceptions of truth and right more faithfully con- 
sulted, I do seriously question whether any one 
would discover the doctrine of endless hell-tor- 
ments in all the bible. One fact is very signifi- 
cant in regard to this matter, namely, that almost 
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every text in the 'whole New-Testament, which 
has been thought to favor the doctrine, has re- 
ceived a different interpretation at the hands of 
some one or more of the orthodox commentators. 
Some twenty years ago, Eev. L. R Paige, — ^him- 
self an excellent scholar and commentator, — ex- 
amined the more prominent of the standard writers 
in reference to these disputed passages, and in a 
valuable book of "selections" made from them, 
holds the following language : " On some of the 
texts, it is true, I have not been able to adduce 
any orthodox authority in support of the views 
entertained by the XJniversalists. The number of 
these, however, is very %maUP " Of course, it is 
not pretended that any one orthodox commentator 
explains every disputed text in accordance with" 
these views, " but among them all, some have fur- 
nished us authority on every text of this descrip- 
tion, with a very few exceptions ; some furnishing 
authority on one text, some on another." This 
examination embraced some forty or fifty authors, 
and an exposition that would be approved by any 
number of them, especially as it was the loss of a 
proof-text to their own views, might be fairly 
claimed by Mr. Paige, as showing that the interpre- 
tation riven by XJniversalists was not far-fetched, or 
by any means impossible. It may be added, also, 
that Rev. Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia, in a pubUo 
discussion of the doctrine of endless hell-torments. 
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held with Kev* A. C. Thomas, of that city, virtu-l 
ally conceded every passage in the bible, save oney 
to his opponent, as not clearly supporting the doc- 
trine in question. The exception was Luke 20: 
35, in which Christ speaks of the worthmess of 
those who attain that world, — ^the resurrection from 
the dead. Were it not for that one ward " worthy," 
says Dr. Ely, I must be a Universalist. 

How much support the doctrine can properly 
claim from the force of that single term, — a term 
which neither of the other eoa/ngdista use in their 
account of Christ's statement to the Sadducees, — 
may be safely left to the candor and judgment of 
the reader. It would seem, however, that so vital 
and important a dogma as the one in debate, 
should hardly be left, if true, on a foundation so 
very doubtful. I regret that Dr. Beecher should 
have felt satisfied, in regard to this matter, with 
the bare assumption that this doctrine ^'is so 
plainly sustained by the word of God that all 
doubt is removed." 

Does he not know that many of the most promi- 
nent of the early christian fathers did not hold it ; 
especially those of the renowned Alexandriwi 
school, Clement and Origen ? The talents and 
scholarship of the former, no one will question, 
probably, and I would respectfully ask those who 
so pertly allude to what they are pleased to term 
the whims and vagaries- of the latter, to read what 
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is said of him by the eminent modern scholar, the 
late Dr. Neander. The truth is, Origen brought 
with him into the christian church some notions 
derived from the Platonic and Gnostic philosophy, 
many of which he afterwards modified in con- 
formity with Christianity, and some of which he 
retained through life. But still, if Neander's 
opinion is worthy of acceptance, he was, at the 
same time, a man of great talents, learning, and 
purity of character. These, with Marcellus, Bish- 
op of Ancyra ; "Etus, Bishop of Bostra ; Gregory, 
Bishop of Nyssa ; Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzus ; 
Jerome, — certainly in early life ; Evagrius, Didy- 
mus ; Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus ; Theodore, Bish- 
op of Mppsuestia, — a renowned theologian and 
critic ; and others, are all mentioned by Dr. 
Ballon, in his Ancient History of Universalism, 
and by Eev. Thos. Whittemore, in his Plain Guide, 
as holding to the final salvation of all souls, and 
consequently, not believing the bible taught the 
strict eternity of hell-torments. 

In fact, there is no authority for supposing that 
their views, in this respect, were ever seriously 
complained of by any class of christians till near 
the beginning of the fourth century. " In the 
year 394," says Eev. Mr. Whittemore, " a quarrel 
broke out in the east, between the Origenists and 
their opponents, in which some of the latter 

Attacked, for the first time, the particular tenet of 

8 
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the ultimate salvation of the Devil, but did not at 
first object to the final salvation of all men ; and 
in 399, some of the councils that were convened 
against the Origenists, condemned expressly the 
doctrine of the salvation of the Devil and his 
angds, though they passed by the kindred belief 
of the salvation of all mankind without a cen- 
sure." In the fifth general council, held at Con- 
stantinople^ in 553, the doctrine of the final salva- 
tion of all souls was first formally condemned. 

Is not Pr. Beecher also acquainted with the 
fact that a very long list could be made out, em- 
bracing a large class of the finest minds in Europe, 
since the reformation, who have sincerely professed 
to believe that the bible does not maintain the 
strict eternity of hell-torments? Some of these,, 
such as Gerard Winstanley, William Everard, 
Wm. Earbury, Kichard Coppin, and others, even 
defended Universaliam when an act of Parliament 
had made it a capital offence to do so. After- 
wards, Jeremy White, chaplain to Cromwell ; Dr. 
Henry More, Archbishop Tillotson, Arch-deacon 
Paley, Dr. Thomas Burnet, Wm. Whiston, Dr. 
George Cheyne, Chevalier Ramsay, Paul Siegvolk, 
Dr. David Hartley, Bishop Thos. Newton, Sir 
Geo. Stonehouse, Eev. Dr. Brown, Eev. E. Bar- 
bauld, with his very talented lady, the authoress, 
and Eev. Messrs. Brown, Lindsay, Priestly, Simp- 
son, Kenrick, Wright, Estlin, Bel^ham, Carpenter, 
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Aspland) Grundy, Scott, Fox, Harriss, with many 
others who might be named as still later, all pro- 
fessed Universalism, in this particular. Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Dr. Hay, also, are supposed to have 
strongly favored it. 

Does not Dr. Beecher know, too, that, at the 
lowest calculation, there are a million of christian 
professors in this coimtry, embracing many not 
wholly unworthy in point of scholarship, as well 
as talents, who openly hold to the doctrine of 
limited punishment, besides, doubtless, many, very 
many thousands, who have been driven into skep- 
ticism or infidelity from supposing that the bible 
taught an infinite retribution ? Has he not good 
grounds on which to base a strong conviction that 
a majority of the most intelligent persons in his 
own commonwealth would not acknowledge a firm 
faith in the dogma of endless hell-torments ? 

I have no inclination to decide the question as 
to what is revealed trvth by popular vote, and 
allude to these facts only to show that Dr. Beecher 
was not warranted in broadly assuming what he 
must know was in reality a position so extensively 
denied. Some slight attempt, at least, should 
have been made to sustain his statement as to the 
biblical relations of this subject. Surely, if the 
bible is full of them, some passages might have 
been easily adduced in its favor, but if he has 
pientioned a single one for this purpose, I have 
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overlooked it in the perusal of hid volume. True, 
it may be said to have formed no part of his 
purpose to treat of this matter; but if it was 
deserving of even his brief allusion to it, it would 
seem to have deserved also some slight effort at 
proof. To me, as well as to many thousands of 
his readers, doubtless, the scriptures appear to be 
very explicit in aflSrming the ultimate salvation 
of all souls ; and as the question is a vital one to 
my whole course of argumentation in this review, 
as well as the most momentous of any connected 
with theology, I deem it proper to introduce here, 
at least, a specimen of the revealed declarations in 
regard to it. 

What, for example, can be more clear and un 
ambiguous than the language of Paul, (Eph. 1 : 10) 
in which he affirms that God had made known his 
mU and purpose : " That in the dispensation of 
the fullness of times, he might gather together in 
one aU things in Christy both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth ; even in him." I think 
it was a concession of the late Professor Stuart, 
that the same original phrase translated here — 
"all things," — was equivalent to ^'the vntdUgent 
wivverse.^^ And when the intelligent imiverse is 
gathered together m Christ, can there be any 
who will still suffer the torments of the damned? 

The same apostle also speaks of trusting "in 
the living God who is the Saviour of all men^ 
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specially of those that believe.'^ How could God 
be ceLlle& especicUly the Saviour of the believer, if 
he wa» not, as before declared, the Saviour also of 
all men ? This qualification, which is often used 
in a very different manner, seems to establish fully 
the breadth of the former statement. And, fm> 
th^more, it will hardly do to say here that its 
meaning is simply — God is a Saviour for all men, 
— ^because the writer does not put it in a condi- 
tional form. It is positive — a declaration of fact. 
1 Cor. 15 : 22 appears equally explicit, and, per- 
haps, less liable to misapprehension. ^^As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive." Something more than the mere fact of 
an cmastcms is recognized here. The text states 
the condition of the raised — ^they are to be m 
Christy which, according to New Testament usage, 
is equivalent to salvation. As all men die in Adam 
— ^in the image or likeness of Adam— ;/t^^ as Adcmi 
died— -BO all are to be made alive in Christ — ^in the 
image or likeness of Christ. Thus, they will be, 
as Christ told the Sadducees, ^^ equal unto the 
angels ;" and the general eulogium, mentioned by 
John in Patmos, may be sung, in which he tells 
us that " every creai/wre which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be 
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unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and nnto 
the Lamb forever and ever." (Rev. 5 : 13.) 

Does not Paul assure us, furthermore, that " the 
creature" (creation) which was "made subject to 
vanity," shall also " be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God?" (Rom. 8 : 20, et seq.) And 
are not Christ's words a sufficient justification of 
this assurance ? Does he not declare repeatedly 
that "aW things^^ (the intelligent universe) had 
been given to him? (Matt. 11 : 27, Johli 3 : 36.) 
Does he not also affirm that aU that the Father 
gave him should come to him, and that he who 
came, should* in no wise be cast out f (John 6 : 37.) 
How can these clear declarations be properly and 
rationally interpreted in harmony with the dread- 
ful results implied by the doctrine of endless hell- 
torments ? And when he utters the solemn promise 
— *^I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
M men unto myself," — can we possibly suppose 
that he did not intend to affirm the salvation of 
all men — inasmuch as the only condition, expressed 
or implied, he fulfilled in his own person, when he 
died on the<^ross? 

Indeed, I regard this question, so far as the bible 
is concerned, as a singularly clear and conclusive 
one; and, although all the biblical declarations 
which may appear inconsistent with my views of 
those here referred to, can be, as I think, perfectly 
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harmonized with them ; still, I cannot see how it 
is possible for these, and many others, to be recon- 
ciled with the notion of endless hell-torments, 
rhey appear to be as utterly hostile to such an 
idea as that idea itself is to the reason and moral 
feelings of the better class of mankind. 

To the foregoing scriptural declarations, I wish 
to add the expression of a firm belief that the 
famous fifth chapter of Eomans, to which our 
author devotes an exegetical eflEbrt of a high order, 
is one of the most conclusive proofs of universal 
salvation to be found in the whole New Testament. 
The same " all men " (verse 18) who came under 
3ondemnation, after the manner of the offence of 
Adam, were to have the gift of justification, by 
coming into the obedience of Christ. So, too, the 
same "many," in the following verse, who were 
made simiers, as it is expressed, "by one man's 
disobedience," were to " be made righteous " by 
the obedience of one. Thus, as the apostle affirms, 
the ultimate result would be, that "where sin 
abounded, grace" would "much more abound. 
That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign, through righteousness, unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord." (verses 
20, 21.) 

The following analysis and criticism, by Rev. 
Mr. King, of Dr. Beecher's labors upon this 
chapter, I can heartily adopt, with perhaps some 
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slight modification of a very few words. "In 
considering the attitude of the New Testament 
towards his theory, Dr. Beecher of course pays 
particular attention to the remarkable passage, 
Rom. 6 : 12—19. The most of the New Testa- 
ment simply ignores by silence the idea of pre- 
existence ; but these yerses deliberately stop short 
with Adam, in tracing back the lineage of human 
sin and wretchedness. The case would be too 
obstinate for ordinary logicians ; but Dr. Beecher 
storms this Pauline battery, that faces his doctrine 
\with such threatening muzzles, and determines to 
level it against the standard orthodoxy of his 
church. He denies that the passage intends to 
teach that our moral guilt is in any way connected 
with the fall of Adam. This interpretation was 
not heard of, he says, before Tertullian, nor estab- 
lished till the time of Augustine. He atones, in 
part, for abasing the early church before the 
bishop of Hyppo's view of depravity, by aban* 
doning Augustine and all his successors on the 
great proof-text of their position, and siding with 
the earlierr- fathers. Were it not for this passage 
in Romans, troops of orthodox theologians would 
be glad to modify their views of original sin and 
complete depravity. Dr. Beecher adheres to the 
doctrine of a universal fall, but upsets the sup- 
posed scriptural foundation for it. 

After showing that there is the widest diversity 
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in the orthodox versions of the verses, he main- 
tains that the term " death" refers only to natural 
death, and that the whole passage presents a typi- 
cal fact appointed by providence to be used as 
language to state the regenerated influence of 
Christ " God was pleased to establish, immedi- 
ately on the sin of Adam, and through that sin, 
the sequence of condemnation to natural death 
upon all men ; a sequence linked to Adam's act by 
no cavsative power, but established solely as a 
type and illustration, both by similitude and anti- 
thesis, of the sequence of justification and life 
eternal from the obedience of Christ, — a sequence 
in which there is a real and glorious causative 
power." 

The fallen condition and depravity of man are 
independent of this act of Adam, but the events 
connected with the introduction of the race, into 
this world by one man, were so ordered and fitted 
into a system of sequences, as to form a type of 
the relations and acts of the coming Messiah in 
redeeming the church. Thus the" cure of the 
poisoned Israelites by looking to the brazen ser- 
,pent, which had no healing power, was an arbitra- 
rily appointed type of the real power which Christ 
would exert upon those who should look to him. 
In almost all scriptural types, the order of causa- 
tion in the symbol is appa/rent only ; the real cau- 
sation is in the spiritual sequences which fulfil the 
. 8* 
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type. So Dr. Beecher maintains that the theology 
of his church has wandered from truth, and in- 
volved itself in pernicious subtleties by not seeing 
that the whole passage (Rom. 6 : 12 — 19) is typical 
and not antithetic; setting forth natural death, 
which God arbitrarily appointed as a sequence of 
Adam's sin in this world, as the symbol of the 
spiritual life which really flows from Christ to all 
true believers. * * * 

We could not but ^eel something like gratitude 
for a personal favor, as we read Dr. Beecher's vig- 
orous onslaught upon the horrible interpretations 
of this chapter. It is not easy to explain the 
providence that has permitted the Apostle Paul 
to be held accountable for a theory which his soul 
abhorred. There would be about as much con- 
gruity in hoisting the proem of the Declaration 
of Independence over a slave-auction, as in making 
the Epistle to the Eomans the banner of a theory 
which affirms any hostility of God towards the 
human race, and the need of any placatory sacri- 
fice. Without entering at all into the question 
here of the strict meaning which the word " death" 
bears in the fifth of Eomans, we will only 
express our conviction that Dr. Beecher has struck 
upon the right principle in his theory of typical 
interpretation. We do not accept at all the details 
of his exegesis, but he has come into the right lat- 
itude for understanding St. Paul's mind. 
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The worst errors of orthodoxy, we believe, are 
traceable to a radical misconception of the mental 
structure of Paul, and especially to an oversight 
of the fact that the book of Eomans is, in the 
noblest sense of that word, a rhetorical^ rather than 
a logical or dogmatic, composition. It does not 
pretend to give truth cold-pressed into a formal 
treatise, but it shows us truth jetting hot out of a 
passionate soul, for immediate practical eflTect, for 
the most efficient services against prejudices, that 
must be offended as little as possible, but which, 
for the honor of the gospel, must some way be 
stricken down. 

The positive and eternal principles of the gos- 
pel, therefore, are not set in a philosophical form, 
as though the Apostle were drawing a creed for 
all ages, to be rigidly interpreted by the intellect, 
but they are interfused with rhetorical concep- 
tions, they are set in historical lights, that will 
make them most available for the practical crisis 
which the Apostle would meet, without any dam- 
age to their spiritual authority and force. * * * 

Thus, it was the object of St. Paul to root out 
of the Jewish mind every notion of a covenant 
relation between them and God, that could be 
suffered to pledge his providence to a peculiar 
favoritism for them through all history. The 
proper breadth and harmony of the church were 
not possible, till this conceit be expurgated from 
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their brain. So he seeks a universal stand-pointy 
in the first place, which will bring Jews and Gen- 
tiles together before the government of heaven. 
With the latter there has been the covenant of 
conscience and natural morality ; with the former 
the covenant of election and the Mosaic code. 
How do the human parties stand, he asks, as to 
these common covanants? They have equally 
broken them, — the Jews, by not living in con- 
formity with their revealed code, and the Gentiles 
by violating their inborn sense of right 

If coverumts are to be talked about, therefore, 
Paul means to show that neither party has any- 
thing to claim from God ; and if God, abandoning 
the whole principle of covenants, chooses to meet 
the whole race with a fresh and surprising mercy, 
what has the Jew to object to the universality of 
the new system ? what has either party to do, but 
acknowledge the grace of heaven, and strive to- 
gether in a fellowship of gratitude because of the 
common boon ? Such a mercy, Paul argues, has 
been displayed towards the whole race in the gift 
of Christ, who published the paternity of the infi- 
nite, promised blessings which no soul could have 
expected on any grounds of covenant, and oflfered 
helps to a holy and filial life, which neither natu- 
ral conscience, nor the Mosaic law, could supply. 
Just as the mercy-seat in the Jewish temple was 
the visible sign that God had freely chosen the 
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Hebrew nation once, for blessings to which they 
had no legal claim, so Christ has become a new 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and stands as a sign of 
a freely manifested love towards the whole race; 
so that all sins are fully forgiven, and a new light 
imparted to every soul that comes into communion 
with him by vital faith. 

And then Paul brings out from the Hebrew 
records the universal principles which are implied 
in their chief documents, and the great types 
which the Messiah should be expected to fulfil 
He shows that Abraham was first chosen on ac« 
count of faith ; so that in blessing the Gentiles on 
the ground of faith in the christian system, God is 
only giving full sweep to the principles which thd 
Hebrew records themselves lift into light Again, 
the great troubles of humanity are common ones, 
and have descended from Adam, the ancestor of 
O^itiles as well as Jews. And shall not Christ 
stand in as broad relations to the world as the first 
man} Shall he not be the head of a spiritual 
lineage, including all races, just as Adam stands 
at the fountain-head of a conmion sinfulne^ and 
wretchedness f Furthermore, does not the Penta- 
teuch — doei9 not the book of Isaiah, show plainly 
enough that God has always-held the lines of His 
government in His own hands, unhampered by 
covenants with men, so that He could choose those 
to be His people who were not His people ? The 
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Jewish exclusivenees, therefore, he argaed, is rid- 
dled every way — ^by reason, by the principles of 
their own traditions, and by the <^en declarations 
of the records to which they appeal. 

Now, orthodoxy perverts the argument, and 
mistakes the sweep of this epistle on every point. 
The vivid pictures which Paul paints to show that 
Jews and Gentiles have broken their covenants 
with the Almighty, Calvinism inteiprets as a 
mathematical projection of the doctrine of total 
depravity. Paul's idea that they have nothing 
to davrrh of God, on terms of bargain, Calvinism 
stiffens into the dogma that the human race are 
bom under the shadow of infinite wrath. The 
apostle's poetic conception, in the third chapter of 
Romans, of Christ as a new Uasteriotty or mercy- 
seat, whence God finally dispenses the richest 
favors to all men who have the filial spirit, Cal- 
vinism deforms into the hideous proposition, that 
Christ was needed as a sacrifice to enable God to 
be propitious to a revolting race. 

The fdlnsion to Abraham, intended by the apostle 
to lift 'the Jewish mind above the idea of covenants, 
is perverted into the idea that the christian church 
is founded on a strict covenant of faith, which for- 
bids any heavenly mercy to stray beyond the 
believer in a propitiatory offering. The reference 
to Adam is dwarfed from its typical breadth and 
rhetorical magnificence, to the idea of federal 
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head-ship, or a corrnpted nature flowing from 
that fountain into every breast. And the refer- 
ences to the Old Testament, by which the apostle 
proves that God has never given up the right to - 
turn and broaden the channels of His providence 
as He pleased, have been frozen into the dogma 
of personal election and a fore-ordination that 
annihilates free will. 

ff we stand at the spring of principles from 
which the book of Bomans issued, we see a stream 
of thought as different from Calvinism as the 
waters of life are sweeter than the pool of Marah. 
Dr. Beecher, by his typical interpretation of 
one great proof-text of his brethren's theology, 
has called their attention to the character of the 
epistle, and to the genius of its author, which 
imply the rhetorical structure of the whole argu- 
ment, in the light of which, when once seen, the 
whole system of orthodoxy must change. Certain 
it is, that his interpretation of this chapter must 
stand in preference to theirs ; and in this manner 
the door is open for its exhibition as one of the 
great pillars in the system of Universalism. The 
scope and point of it, in this respect, are very 
plain. The first Adam stands at the head of a 
lost or sinful race. Christ, whom he terms on 
another occasion the second Adam, stands at the 
head of a redeemed race. And no other proof 
seems to be needed to show that the blessing of 
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the latter is greater than the cnrse that followed 
the former, than the strong declaration already 
quoted, that ^^ where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound," — "that as sin hath reigned unto 
death,"— (there is no intimation that it will reign 
beyond this) — ^grace might reign, — still farther, — 
"unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Thus will the welcome assurance be realized, that 
" there shall be no more death," and that " t^ars 
shall be wiped from off all faces." 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 

DlFFICTTLTmS BE8ULTING FROM FEEE-AGENCY. ^MOKAL 

EXISTENCE AND LIMITED EVIL. 

In applying Dr. Beecher's great moral rule as I 
have (chap. XTT.) to the act of God in creating 
man, it may poesibly be thought that some of my 
positions conflict fatally with the doctrine of hu- 
man free-agency, and that I have supposed condi- 
tions which are utterly inconsistent with anything 
of this kind. It may be said that Qod Vould not 
create us moral beings, in any proper sense of the 
term, without incorporating the element of /r^^ 
^o^ll into our nature ; and that if He made us with 
free-will, infinite evil tmght result from it in spite 
of all which He could properly do to prevent it. 

Now, concerning this matter of free-wiU, which 
has probably been at the root of more subtile dis- 
putes, sharp encounters, and bitter divisions, than 
any other point within the whole scope of theology, 
I deem it necessary to say little more here than 
barelv enough to disentangle it from my main 
course of argumentation. There is, to my mind, 
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much which pleads for it as a fact^ much which 
indicates it as a spectdation. Mach depends upon 
, the stand-point from which it is viewed. Standing 
in the light of the intellect alone, it seems utterly 
insoluble — nay, impossible; regarded from the 
sphere of consciousness, and the moral sense, no 
fact seems more fully authenticated. I have 
stood in awe before the majestic sweep of Dr. 
Edwards' invincible logic upon this subject^ and 
felt that his argument, in the eye of reason alone, 
was irresistible; and Tappan, and Jouf&oy, and 
my own soul even, have rose, upon the other hand, 
^d asserted the essential freedom of the will as 
necessary to that accountability which conscience, 
the divine voice within, tells me is as real as my 
own existence ! It appears to me that there are 
great elements of truth on both sides of this ques- 
tion, and that, in the light of a higher plane of 
thought, the truth will be finally seen to embrace 
both. For the present, however, they stand to us 
much like the two columns of the rainbow-arch — 
the foot of each appearing in clear and prominent 
lines, while the top, the point of union, is lost to 
sight amidst the clouds of heaven. 

My present purpose does not require that I 
should assume a dogmatic position on this subject 
It is enough for me to say that I am ready to de- 
fend my application of the Doctor's rule to the 
Divine act of creation from all apparent conflict 
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with the most uUra views which can be maintained 
concerning the free-will of man. K all the abso- 
lute and unrestricted freedom which was ever 
claimed for him bie admitted fully, still it must be 
evident to every one that he could never, in its 
exercise, go beyond the embrace of the Divine 
knowledge. He to whose omniscient eye, the 
whole panorama of existence, past, present, and 
future, stand as an eternal kow, cannot be Him- 
self *^ surprised by unforeseen contingence," or 
add to His infinite knowledge as the facts of hu- 
man being are developed. And though I will not 
pretend to assert that this is utterly inconsistent 
with all which is claimed by free-agency, yet I 
must demand this prescience as necessary to the 
Divine perfections. It is fundamental to the very 
idea of a God^ and its possible harmony with hu- 
man freedom I leave to other minds. Taking our 
stand, then, at this point, and looking at the sub- 
ject from thence, it must be admitted, as I h^ve 
before claimed, that all possible results flowing 
from the exercise of powers or faculties conferred 
on man, must have been clearly foreseen, and 
must, therefore, have been taken into the account 
in forming the decision to create us. 

And if, under these circumstances, God freely 
and deliberately decided that we should exist, it 
was clearly because He preferred these possible 
results, — ^knowing what they would be, — ^to our 
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non-existence. He chose themybr tc8 rather than 
the latter. Again, I call attention to the fact, that 
the choice to create was purely His own and not 
ours. He was not compelled to make ns at all, 
farther than that in the view of His infinite per- 
fections it was plainly better for Him to do so. 
And certainly we could not have sinned and suf** 
f ered immortal torments if He had not made us. 
So that, notwithstanding any theory of free-wiU 
which may be adopted, no amount of yerbal 
trickery or evasion can make it appear that if, 
under these circumstances, He saw fit to create us, 
and our being in the end proves no blessing, but 
otherwise, then He deliberately elected and forced 
upon us an infinite curse. 

If it should be claimed, still further, that this 
mode of reasoning, if allowed, would preclude the 
possibility of His creating moral beings at all, 
although it is but another phase of the same objec- 
tion, still, I would reply : that, plainly, it would 
not 

The objection, in this form, would, if valid, 
assume that a moral existence hust, of necessity, 
involve infinite and fatal consequences. I see no 
such necessity in the case. I see no grounds for 
any. Does freedom necessarily lead to ruin t If 
so, is it any longer to be regarded as freedom f 
And if it does not, if evil is merely a possible 
result, where is the necessity that it should be 
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endless ? Why may not sin and misery exist for a 
season, and be finally brought to an end, consist- 
ently with our freedom ? Is it not .admitted on 
all hands, — does not Dr. Beecher himself admit,-^ 
that there are myriads of good angels, and mil- 
lions of human spirits even, which are now among 
the beatified hosts of heaven } 

Were not these all created with moral freedom ? 
And, if so, then this moral freedom is not really 
inconsistent with final or ultimate good, at least, 
not in the case of these, certainly. So far, then, 
it is evident, that God might have had a class of 
moral beings who he foresaw would become infi- 
nite gainers by their existence. And the question 
now comes up in this form, — ^why did He create 
any others than these ? Why did He create that 
additional class which He fdi*esaw would be end- 
less losers by the gift ? This is the true issue now* 
And I claim that it devolves properly on Boctor 
Beecher to answer this question in harmony with 
the high moral perfections which he claims for the 
Divine character. 

Will it be said that the creation of this doomed 
class was required for some possible connection it 
might have with the interests of those finally 
saved ? I have already virtually replied to this, 
in the twelfth chapter. Does not the Divine rec- 
titude regard all men as individuals ? Does it not 
hold the same relation to each individual that it 
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would were there no other individual in existence! 
And can it, therefore, properly, sacrifice the good 
of any one, or number, to the good of any other 
one or number ? Plainly^ it cannot. And when 
Dr. Beecher maintains that God has done this; 
that he has built the ultimate happiness of a part, 
in any respect, on the misery of the remainder ; 
or that he has enforced existence upon any num- 
ber of individuals, which he clearly foresaw must 
terminate in their infinite misery, is he not reflect- 
ing as gross a dishonor upon the Divine char- 
acter as any which he has attempted to wipe away } 
It seems that he regards the common dogma of 
his church concerning depravity as chiefly objec- 
tionable on this account, namely, it begets a " moral 
certainty" of the creature's final ruin. He claims, 
with great earnestness, that should God create 
man with any constitutional tendency to evil, it 
would be unjust; because, in that case, there 
would be this " moral eertmnty^^ of his ultimate 
wretchedness. To use his own language, " then 
existence is to him no blessing, but a curse." (p. 
37.) But why should that which appears so very 
objectionable, when effected through such means, 
seem so very much better when brought about by 
other means, — the " moral certainty," in the mean- 
time, being the same in both cases ? "Why should 
his soul revolt at the idea that God would entail 
endless ruin on His creatures through a defective 
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constitution, and regard complacently the same 
result when attained through the medium of an 
attribute which God equally created and conferred 
— ^namely, free-will ? If the ultimate result was 
the same, in each case, to the Divine mind, so far 
as the creature was concerned, where is the im- 
mense moral difference between the two, as touch- 
ing the Divine rectitude and disposition ? 

ISot meaning to confound th^^ at all, in their 
nature, but looking only at both as God-created, 
and intentionally conferred on his part, where is 
the infinite difference between ttem. which would 
justify him in the one case and condemn him in 
the other? 

Either would be a fatal gift^ and it appears 
plain, therefore, that neither should have been 
voluntarily conferred. Whether it is a radically 
defective moral nature, or the foreseen result of a 
will-freedom, the same end is finally attained, and 
with the same " moral certainty," — which is what 
renders it so very odious to the Doctor's mind, — ^in 
the one case that exists in the other. 

Perhaps it may be still further urged, that, ac- 
cording to my application of the moral rule to 
the Divine conduct, God could not consistently 
have allowed of any sin or suffering at all in the 
universe. Indeed this seems to be implied in Dr. 
Beecher's allusion to the views of Foster. Foster's 
views, he maintains, do not introduce relief at the 
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right point To say that God will not punish men' 
forever, is no compensation for his wronging them 
at the outset by so creating them that sin was sure 
to follow. I answer, — ^not in defence of Foster's 
views of depravity, which I repudiate, but, in re- 
ply to the objection so far as it involves my own 
views, — ^that between choosing for us an existence 
in connexion with which partial or finite evil and 
suffering existed, even if it existed necessarily, and 
choosing an existence for us in which it was known 
that sin and suffering would be endless, there is 
just cm mjmite difference^ and this is all which the 
case demands. 

When it is once admitted that sin and suffering 
are temporary ; that God chose the present plan 
of being for us with a perfect knowledge that they 
would be finite and limited, so that they could 
become in his providence mecrns and not an end^ 
their whole character, so far as he is concerned, is 
thereby changed at once, and he, as permitting 
them, is relieved from all imputation of dishonor. 

I do not assert that God designed sin and its 
retribution; that is, that he preferred them, in 
any proper sense ; but if he foresaw that he could 
avail himself of the wickedness of his creatures, 
as in the case of Joseph's brethren, for their ulti- 
mate benefit, then it is no impeachment of his 
benevolence that he allowed it to enter the world. 

The principle involved here is fully conceded by 
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our author. "It is not enough to prove cruelty 
that pain is caused. This is often done from the 
most benevolent purposes.'* Such is his own Ian 
guage, and it is fully confirmed by the declaration 
of the Apostle that " these light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment/' comparatively, and which 
God sees fit to inflict, — " work for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." In His 
providence, they all have a mission to accomplish, 
and are designed for our ultimate good. So God 
makes use of our finite and temporary sins to 
serve his own high purposes, and to work out even 
for ourselves that ultimate destiny for which he 
formed us in the beginning. Of course, this use 
of them is his work, not ours / and has nothing 
to do in (mr justification so far as our intentions in 
these things are evil. 

If the views which I have thus given, are, in 
the main, correct, then the Ifivine character seems 
fully vindicated, so far as the act of creation is 
concerned ; and His august decision to give us the 
present existence was in entire harmony with His 
infinite and immutable perfections. 

But on the theory of our author, no less than 
on that of his brethren, how can the Divine recti- 
tude and benevolence find a possible vindication ? 
Turn it over as we will, and examine it as we may, 
the legitimate conclusioi^ seems to be tlie same. 
The final choice must be between these two posi- 
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tions; namely, — either human existence, as a 
whole, is an infinite blessing to eacih individual of 
the race, in which case the glory of the Divine 
character is plainly manifest ; or, in the creation 
of some, at least, He inflicted, knowingly and 
deliberately, an infinite curse, which " view of the 
case impeaches the character of God, darkens the 
whole system, sickens the mind, and renders non- 
existence more desirable than life." "Well might 
the wretched subject of existence ask, in this case : 

** Father of Mercies I whj frovo. silent earth 
Didst Thoa awake, and eur$e me into birth ? 
Tear me from qniet, ravish me from night ; 
And make a thankless present of Thy light ? 
Push into being a reverse of thee ; 
And animate a clod with misery ?" 

And neither God or man, heaven or earth, 
shall be able to solve for him the awful problem ! 
" Whatever the depravity of man may be ; what- 
ever theories of a corrupt lineage may be neces- 
sary to account for it ; however serious the call to 
a consecration of the will, that comes to us through 
the religion of Jesus, it is absolutely essential to 
any symmetry of faith, that all doctrines be set in 
the light and under the control of the absolute 
perfection of God, as the human reason and 
the human heart would naturally interpret that 
perfection. If there seem to be any mystery in 
the idea that God suffers so many human beings 
to come into existence here, amid hostile circum- 
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stances and with damaged constitutions, we must 
solve it by looking ahead ,-^by believing in an 
infinite vista of hope, in which all the hard con- 
ditions of the dawn of being may be compensated 
by a greater good which ihey render possible at 
last. There is no other way to vindicate the gov- 
ernment of a good Creator, no other way in which 
infinite perfection can be manifest. The human 
soul must wrestle with every system of theology 
which does not interpret infinite goodness in ways 
that fill the soul with cheerfulness and joy, making 
life seem, when taken in connection with its great 
future, the greatest privilege and blessing." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE BULE APPLIED TO MAn's NATTJKAL ENDOWMENTS. 

Having considered the moral relations of Gtod 
and man, so far as they regai-d the plan of crea- 
tion — ^having seen that the creator could not, con- 
sistently with His Divine perfections, give His 
creatures an existence which He did not see and 
know beforehand would prove, on the whole, a 
blessing to them ; and, having considered some 
objections which these views might be thought to 
involve, I will proceed to apply the same great 
Rule still further to the Divine economy. 

I can hardly avoid expressing my gratification 
here, that, in the midst of all the rocks and shoals 
and quicksands, which skirt the track of the theo- 
logical navigator, so plain and correct a chart 
and compass have been provided as our author 
kindly furnishes. The Divine perfections, like 
some immense light-house, throw rays afar over 
the dangers of the pathway, and by keeping these 
constantly in view, I feel a degree of confidence 
and safety that would be othei-wise unknown. 
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Whatever else may fail, these are wholly reliable. 
I may mistake their bearing or application — ^I may 
be puzzled to find them clearly exemplified in 
facts and history — ^I may possibly claim that they 
demand a state of things which does not seem to 
exist — ^but what then ? There may be difficulties, 
there may be many perplexities, the raUonale of 
many things may be left in comparative obscurity, 
and still there is comfort — imspeakable joy even, 
in the thought that these perfections are no sham, 
— ^that they are real, if there is any reality in the 
universe, — ^and that he who confides in them with 
a truly filial spirit, shall not be very greatly trou- 
bled with any problems which may assail him. 

In view of those great moral principles, which 
we know must ever actuate the Divine mind, what 
kind of constitution and natural endowments for 
man would be consistent and rational? What 
qualifications would seem to be in harmony wfth 
the Divine goodness and rectitude ? The general 
principle stated by Dr. Beecher, (p. 37) will doubt- 
less be accepted here by every one. Honor and 
right forbid the creator to injure His creatures in 
their original constitution. This is plainly for- 
bidden, whatever He might see fit to do for them. 
Form and endow them as He would, to give them 
that which He knew must be an injury, would not 
be right. Does not this fully confirm what has 
been said already concerning free-will ? Would 
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not a clearly foreseen injury, inflicted through 
that medium, appear quite as objectionable to the 
Divine benevolence, as one wWch was realized 
through some other process ? True, if God should 
make man with a defective constitution, anterior 
to will or thought on the part of the creature, the 
blame would be Eis alone. But, if He were to 
give them a moral ability which he knew would 
be equally ruinous, I grant that the creature might 
be involved in guilt ; but still, woxdd that exon- 
erate the creator from all blame, when it must 
have been deliberately contemplated on His part? 
Leaving this point, however, with the candor of 
the reader, let us consider the actual endowments 
of the creature in regard to other partic,ulars. 

*' It must appear that God did not wrong them," 
says Dr. Beecher, "in their original constitution, 
but gave them a constitution honorably manifest- 
ing his sincere good will towards them as indivi- 
duals, and tending towards eternal life.'' As I 
have previously intimated, I cannot acknowledge 
all which orthodoxy claims here, or which our 
author appears to demand. The views which he 
quotes from the eminent Turretin, " the champion 
of orthodoxy," are such as would naturally be 
required by a good mind which felt that men 
were exposed to all the perils of an infinite danger, 
and, at the same time, that something was neces- 
sary to ward off the impeachment which this must 
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necessarily level at the Divine character. In order, 
therefore, to seem to vindicate God's perfections, 
Turretin maintains that He must have given to 
man, primarily, not merely a good constitution 
and well-ordered powers, but a strong and constant 
propensity to all that was right, — to the love of 
holiness and of God. Man, in his view, must have 
had, in the beginning, no inclination to sin — ^no 
sinful propensities, and no conflict of the inferior 
against the superior powers. He must have been 
rendered, not merely capable of holiness, but with 
an actual original righteousness. If he had natu- 
rally any other tendency — for example — if he had 
any inclination to vices, concupiscence of the flesh, 
rebellion of the inferior part against the superior, 
or other things of this kind, such as Bellarmin 
terms diseases of nature, it would ascribe to J^im 
who is the anithor of nature the authorship of sin 
also. (p. 43.) 

Turretin does not seem to admit even that any 
mediate agents could interpose, and, by putting 
the creature on a false course in the beginning, 
secure the Divine Being from all cause of blame. 
He attributes the first acts of transgression, as do 
most orthodox writers, to the intervention and 
influence of evil spirits, but still thinks that the 
moral course of the creature should have been, 
for some time at least, perfectly upright and holy, 
in order to justify God in their endowments. If 
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their first acts were smful^ he argnes that the 
catisatiofi of them would seem to be directly 
ascribed to God as the next jpreceding efficient 
cause. But it seems not a little strange that he, 
as well as others holding similar opinions, should 
not perceive that if there is any difficulty in sup- 
posing that man sinned, at first, without the 
external aid of a wicked spirit to tempt him, the 
same difficulty precisely stands in the way of 
accounting for the previous fall of that wicked 
spirit. Did he, also, have a devil to tempt him ? 
and that devil also his own previous tempter? 
This whole orthodox philosophy concerning sin, 
and the agency of devils, has always seemed to 
me little better than the Indian account of the 
earth's foundation. If the world stands upon an 
elephant, and the elephant upon a tortoise even, 
it does not seem to solve the problem. In this 
way, it may possibly be pushed out of sight to 
him who does not pursue the inquiry. And so, 
too, all this vulgar talk which we hear about the 
intervention of devils, or fallen spirits, in order to 
account for the first human sin, may serve to 
^ frighten children, or amuse adults, but it does not 
go the first step towards removing any real diffi- 
culty that may be involved by the introduction of 
sin into our world. It may serve to complicate 
the problem, or obscure the thoughts in a maze of 
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bewildering subtleties, but it leaves the philoBophy 
of the matter wholly unexplained. 

The first created spirit which airmed could not 
ham hadwny tempter except euch ae existed in its 
own constitution^ <md in the cvrcumsta/nces which 
evrromvded i% and it neither increases or dimin- 
ishes any difficulty which the fact of sin may 
appear to involve, by supposing that this first sin- 
ning spirit was Adam. K it impeaches the Divine 
rectitude to admit that God so fashioned and cir- 
cumstanced Adam that he would sin without 
foreign or satanic agency, then is the fact of his 
sin wholly inexplicable in view of the Divine per- 
fections. If Adam could not sin, from simply the 
nature which God gave him, and the circum- 
stances in which Qx>d placed him, then how could 
any previously-formed spirit have done so ? 

Had he any nature or circumstances which God 
did not make for him ? And if this previously 
sinning spirit had nothing to tempt or influence 
him aside from that which God created, and, 
nevertheless, did sin; why then may we not 
rationally suppose that this was the case with 
Adam, and with every individual of his posterity t 

Nor does it help the cause, of Turretin to sup- 
pose that the first acts of ^the first sinner, or his 
life for a period after its commencement, was per- 
fectly good. It may seem to relieve the Divine 

Being from the responsibility of having given him 
9* 
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either a defective constitation or such an exposure 
to temptation, as a just regard to his interests 
would not warrant. But is the relief, in this case, 
real ? Is it a greater impeachment of the Divine 
rectitude, to suppose that a new-made being copld 
sin at one time than that he could do so at another 
time ? Even if he should live for ages free from 
guilt, would it not be equally diflSicult to account 
for his temptation and fall then as at first ? Would 
it not indeed be more so ? For, if a new-preated 
mind had such powerful tendencies to holiness, as 
Turretin supposes to be necessary, and so lived 
wholly in the love of God and kindred spirits, 
must not the probability of sinning continually 
decrease, as the habit of obedience became fixed 
and ruling ? True, if there was a period of active 
goodness that preceded the first sin, it would, at 
least, show that such goodness was possible ; but 
it would only counterbalance the relief gained in 
this way, by making a subsequent fall still more 
diflScult and inexplicable. 

And I must suppose, therefore, that Turretin 
fixes the qualifications of the new-made spirit at 
too high a point, rendering it almost impossible 
that he should fall without the tempting influence 
of wicked spirits, which I have already shown is 
an absurdity. Still, as I suggested, it, doubtless, 
appeared necessary to claim all that he does for 
the new-created being, in order that God might 
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seem justified in exposing him to eternal torments. 
And in this, I hardly need to say, he is in essen- 
tial agreement with other standard orthodox 
writers. Our author's favorite Augnstin would 
not admit that there could be an original indiffer- 
ence to good and evil, such as was claimed by 
Pelagius, in which the will was left fairly bal- 
anced between them ; but maintained that human 
nature, in its original state, must have been in full 
and entire communion with God, gladly and wil- 
lingly obeying him in all things. He even went 
80 far as to maintain, that iGod not only gave men 
originally a strong bias to holiness, with reason 
and the capacities for the knowledge and practice 
of virtue, but, in addition to all their endowments, 
he rendered them fully and freely all that direct 
Divine assistance which their inabilities might 
demand. How, under these circumstances, sin 
was possible, seems not so very clear. He speaks 
of a self-love as first asserting itself in opposition 
to t^is love of God, which was so natural and 
apparently irresistible, and which self-love finally 
became a strong determination to sin ; but was 
not this self-principle a part of the original con- 
stitution, and if so, the constitution so far de- 
fective? Or if this self-element of the nature 
was inoperative without the assent of the will, 
how was this assent obtained, when the tendency 
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of the whole being, by Divine aid, was so power- 
ful towards holiness ? 

It is somewhat doubtful, perhaps, whether I 
fully understand his system, though Dr. Neander 
has given it quite an extensive development; 
and I have doubted sometimes whether the pro- 
found bishop of Hyppo really understood it him- 
self. He maintained a kind of co-action between 
the human and Divine will, in which the lines o.f 
activity in neither were well defined, and the 
whole blends itself in mist to my eyes. I may 
add that he was a most determined predestinarian, 
denying all approach to self-sufl5ciency in man 
after his original endowments, and claiming that, 
before the fall, constant assistance from God, in 
all effort and attempt at effort, was requisite and 
freely received. 

His claims, therefore, in regard to the original 
endowments of a new-made being were quite as 
exacting as those of Turretin. Dr. Watts, also, 
as quoted by our author, maintains that, primarily, 
man should have his bodily organs perfect, his 
reason and conscience sound and healthy, and 
although endowed with free-will, and under no 
constraint to obedience, yet that he should have a 
bias to holiness, a propensity to good, and a full 
sufficiency of power to preserve himself in a state 
of obedience and love to his creator. He seems 
to have differed from Augustin in this respect, 
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niunely: that this self-ability was from natural 
endowments, while Angostin held it to be purely 
of the active grace of God exerted to this end. 

The oldnschool divines of Princeton, content 
themselves with a more modest statement. Their 
sense of the claims of moral principles on God, 
appears to be rather dull and stupid, and they 
exhibit no sickly sentimentality in reference to 
the condition of men in God's government. They 
affirm only that a^Jim probation shall be given to 
men, and this fair probation, in their view, simply 
requires that the prospect of a happy result shall 
be asfoAxyroMe as otherwise. Nothing more. If 
men are made with an eqv<il chance of being 
endlessly wretched, it corresponds fully to their 
s^ise of moral rectitude in the creator. 

What the precise views of Dr. Beecher may be 
on this point, may be gathered from his remark 
that the old writers especially claim somewhat 
more for man by nature than he does; while Jie 
maintains that no injustice shall be done them in 
their constitution or circumstances as primarily 
formed by God. 

.The great error, as I think, which characterizes 
all standard orthodox notions upon this subject, 
consists in magnifying the original nature and 
endowments of men, so that God shall not appear 
to be implicated in their fall, involving, as it does, 
their entire prospects for eternity, but that it shall 
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seem to be purely their own fault, and infinitely 
aggravated by the height from which they fell. 

This furnishes apparently a substantial basis for 
the kindred dogmas of a supernatural regeneration 
through a vicarious atonement ; the Trinity, as 
necessary for such a system of expiation and 
redemption; and the just doom of the finally 
impenitent to a state of infinite despair; the 
church being, of course, the ark which saves all 
who escape utter ruin and hopeless perdition. 
That the prevailing motive in all this is so far 
good, as it strives to secure the Divine character 
from all ground of impeachment, will be readily 
admitted; but that it is in the slightest degree 
successful, is very freely left to the candor of the 
reader, after what has been stated — ^keeping the 
following facts ever in mind : 1. Whatever original 
tendency to good is claimed for the new-made 
creature, is so much added to the diflSculties at- 
tending the rationale of the fall. 2. Would any 
such endowments as admitted the possiMUty of a 
fall, however high those endowments might be, 
serve more fully to evince the Divine rectitude, 
than a lower standard of qualifications would, 
which were equally foreseen to attain the same 
results ? 8. The only authentic acpount which we 
have of man's primal history, exhibits the fait as 
a fact treading somewhat closely on the heels of 
the creation. 
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That the Pelagian view, in general, more espe- 
cially as it was explained by Jnlian, is the correct 
one upon this subject ; that is, in its more promi- 
nent features as they contrast with the Augns- 
tinian, I do not doubt. It is testified to most readily 
by the facts of observation and general experience ; 
and it cannot be denied that it has been gaining 
friends with great rapidity for the course of the 
last quarter of a century, and among a class of as 
good minds and pious hearts as are to be found 
throughout Christendom. The XJniversalists and 
Unitarians, with some minor sects in this country, 
comprise a large and rapidly increasing body, 
which, together with numbers of the best men to 
be found in all orthodox churches, and even many 
clergymen of the so-called evangelical sects, testify 
to the better development and growth of Pelagian 
ideas in this most enlightened nineteenth century, 
than has ever been witnessed before since the days 
of the christian fathers. And their progress, I 
doubt not, would be exceedingly alarming to ortho- 
dox minds if their esoteric history and influence 
could be spread out upon the face of society. 

Thousands who have their views modified on 
this and kindred subjects, from the creeds of their 
various churches, do not attempt to placard the 
fact or whisper it in meeting, but in private con- 
versation with personal friends, the truth leaks 
out, and finds sympathy and response from every 
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quarter. Still, so long as other and different views 
hare a nominal ascendancy, the work of profes- 
sion goes on much more slowly than the work of 
change. 

Judging from the best interpretation which can 
be given to the Mosaic account, and from what 
is visible in the early history of child-life now, 
Gk>d evidently made man, not with the best en- 
dowments which covld have been given — ^that is, 
intrinsically, — ^but with those which were best in 
the view of infinite wisdom and benevolence, look- 
ing to the great plan of the Divine economy, and 
anticipating the best possible final results for all 
classes and individuals. Adam was plainly a 
child-man — a child in his innocence and inexpe- 
ri^ice, and a man in his maturer powers and 
faculties. His nature, in all its elements or attri- 
butes, was essentially good, and was so afiSrmed 
by its author after He had made it. He had given 
him for his earthly existence a mortal body, and, 
from his mysterious tmion with it — ^a union, the 
philosophy of which has never yet been fully 
solved perhaps, — sprang certain animal wants, de- 
sires, feelings, and passions. There were also 
certain passions existing measurably independent 
of the body, and which either act as forces im- 
pelling to activity, or operate functionally for the 
good of the being in some way ; and these, with 
the propensities growing out of a bodily connec- 
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lion, are, as the broad sails and winds to the vessel, 
a motory power driving the vessel continually on 
its way. Then there is reason, and an intuitive 
sense of right, corrected or confirmed by Divine 
instruction, which, together with conscience as its 
executive faculty, serve as chart, compass, rudder, 
captain, and pilot ; and the being thus primarily 
endowed, finds himself surrounded with numerous 
objects of varied influence and power, some lead- 
ing to good, and some leading to evil, and with an 
ability, as his consciousness testifies, to submit 
himself to either. His nature is thus compound 
— animal, and moral, and rational. Inwrought 
with the texture of his moral and physical con- 
stitution, are certain immutable laws, obedience 
to which is good, and the infraction of which is 
evil : the highest good being attained only through 
the supremacy of reason and the conscience, and 
the entire subordination of the animal to the con- 
trol of the moral or spiritual nature. Thus condi- 
tioned, when the mind yields to motives which 
infract the laws of its being, sin results. When 
it is guided by good motives, obedience to these 
laws ensues. But, inasmuch as this divinely created 
being has a nature which is essentially good — ^that 
is, not tending to, but simpiy susceptible of temp- 
tation — good jpredominatea in humom life generally^ 
and there is more of virtue than of vice in the 
world. Such appears to be the facts which lie 
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upon the surface of society now, respecting human 
nature in its original endowments ; and such, I 
doubt not, was essentially the nature and condition 
of Adam. There is not the slightest real proof 
that our first parents had any different constitution 
from what we possess, and the fact that they 
sinned very much, as most persons do now, seems 
sufficient evidence, on the other hand, that they 
had not. 

That neither history, or the facts of observation, 
or a healthy christian experience, go far to estab- 
lish the prevalent views of native depravity, will 
be shown in its proper place. For the present, it 
is sufficient to say, that the proper use of all things 
given to man, either in the way of natural endow- 
ments or surrounding circumstances, is good, — 
that the abuse or perversion of them alone is 
evil, — ^that the normal and healthy exercise of all 
the faculties, tends to good, and that temptation, 
implying ignorance and deception, seem essential 
to sin or wrong ; and, such being the facts of the 
case, as might reasonably be expected, there is a 
large preponderance of good over evil in the 
world, moralty, just as there is more of physical 
health than of sickness, showing the essential 
goodness of the material organization. If this view 
is a correct one, and, indeed, if some particulars 
of it are mistaken, all which is necessary to estab- 
lish its entire agreement with the Divine perfec- 
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tions, is, simply, to assume that God chose it as^ 
on the wJujle^ the best possible existence ; that its 
defects were all foreseen and provided for ; that 
they belong to the incipient stages of what is a ' 
great process^ " the universal law of progressive 
evolution. The evils, including sin, to which our 
race is subject, may be incident to a primary, and, 
of course, imperfect stage of development, and 
will pass away with the advancement of man in 
true cultivation and a knowledge of the universe. 
They may be merely the disorders of the infancy 
and immature youth of humanity, which are des- 
tined to give place to the beauty and vigor of con- 
summate manhood. On this supposition," says a 
critic, in a brief notice of Dr. Beecher's book, 
" although we are aware that it leaves many * ter- 
rible questions' unanswered, the worst features of 
the case are presented in a softened light, and the 
prevalence of sin is relieved by its analogy with 
the universal laws of being, and the temporary 
duration by which its action is limited. So, too, 
it may be argued, the facts in relation to man's 
moral corruption, on which so much reliance has 
been placed in proof of original "sin, may have 
been exaggerated, set forth with too dark a color- 
ing, and made to support unwarrantable infer- 
ences. At all events," he adds, "scarcely any. 
explanation has been suggested which does not 
commend itself to the sound and cautious thinker 
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as preferable to the hypothesifl, -which, with all 
respect to Dr. Beecher, must be pronoimced as 
fantastic as it is ingenuous.'' 

The main features of the view which I have 
here intimated will be more fully illustrated and 
confirmed in subsequent pages. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

DEGSADATION OF FREE AGENCY. 

OuB author objecte to the Pelagian view of 
human nature, on the grouiid of its degradation 
of free agency. The experiment of free moral 
existence has been a failure ; that is, if we have 
its' best developments before us in this world. It 
may be remarked, however, that his judgment in 
this matter assumes an unreal amount of sin and 
guilt to be accounted for, as I think ; but the best 
view which we can take of the facts of human 
wickedness, would, doubtless, in his estimation, 
imply that free-agency was no very desirable gift 
" Indeed, what motive can God have to create 
free-agents," he asks, ^* if free-agency, in its own 
nature, is capable of nothing better than it has 
disclosed in this world ?" I confess that I cannot 
see the force of this question, unless it presupposes 
moral existence as an experiment on the part of 
the Creator, the results of which were unforeseen 
by him, and which have so far disappointed him. 
If God was actuated by any motive in giving this 
freedom, then that motive is fully answered, or 
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he did not rightly estimate the consequences. If 
it is answered, then the question is answered so 
far as I can discover. He saw fit to give men a 
certain kind of agency snch as we term free, and 
this must have been done with a clear foresight 
of all its possible consequences; and whatever 
may be its practical developments, it is hardly 
proper to speak of the thing itself as degraded. 
Imperfect, it may be ; involving, in its operations, 
sin, as well as obedience, but not necessarily, 
therefore, debased, any further than such debase- 
ment if effected by perversion and abuse. A fac- 
ulty is not, in itself, degraded because it is mis- 
used. Nor is the moral ability or freedom of 
men to be reproached because of the wrongs in 
the production of which they see fit to employ it. 
And however sad the results may appear to our 
eyes, at present, yet, having been foreseen and 
provided for in the Divine counsels, as they cer- 
tainly must have been, the nature in which they 
originated cannot appear degraded in His eyes, 
nor can he have been disappointed in His primary 
expectations. 

But if this statement is not satisfactory, is the 
solution of our author any better? What is 
gained, so far as this particular is concerned, in 
pushing back the history of sin to a previous 
state of being \ Has not all the wickedness of 
this world, even if it be as great as our author 
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supposes, originated in the free agency of men, 
even on his own theory? Most certainly. All 
who are sinners now on earth, or who have ever 
been such here, were previously, according to his 
view, spirits who had fallen freely and voluntarily 
from a state of great purity and holiness. It was 
through their own free-agency entirely that all 
this evil which exists in the world originally came, 
and why should it be regarded as any more a 
degradation of this free-agency to suppose that 
the history of sin commenced with the entrance 
of man on the present stage, than to suppose that 
it commenced a thousand years earlier ? And if 
\hQfa^t8 of this sinfulness are inconsistent in any 
way with the perfections of God, on the ground 
that they began here, why are they not equally so 
on the ground that they began at a prior era, in- 
asmuch as in either ca§e they came from the same 
source? To be sure, our author suggests here, 
that myriads, and doubtless by far the greater por- 
tion of the spirits created in that previous sphere, 
remained in their originally righteous state, but 
what has all this to do in determining the nature 
— degraded or otherwise-^— which the fallen pos- 
sessed, when at the same time he admits that the 
fall was not necessary, but the result of a free 
choice on the part of those who fell? On the 
common supposition that this is the primary state 
of man, the fact of such universal depravity as 
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we see exhibited ^ depresses and darkens onr ideas, 
of the tmirerse itself," says Dr. Beecher. But 
does the fact that there are other myriads, who 
have nerer sinned, make this amount of depravity 
any less! Does not our author's theory admit of 
quite as much sin and suffering as any other 
theory f Does it diminish the gross amount of 
wrong by a single act ; or the gross amount of 
suffering by a single tear i How then should the 
escape of the millions saved give the slightest 
relief so far as these lost hosts are concerned? 
True, if a bright spot on the picture can be pointed 
out, the attention may be so taken up with its 
admiration that the darker shades will be over- 
looked, but does this make the darker shades really 
less ? Why should not the myriads who are now 
sinning and suffering, and who, according to our 
author's belief, wiU continue to suffer forever, be 
the objects of as much interest, solicitude, care, 
and sympathy, as though they were the only 
beings in the universe ? Should the consideration 
that there are others not thus involved, relieve the 
depression of soul with which these are regarded ? 
Such seems to be our author's argument, (p. 232, 
et seq.) iSut I do not regard this as in keeping 
with the New Testament representations. 

The man whom Jesus described, in the parable, 
as having lost but oney even, from an hundred 
sheep, showed as great an interest in its recovery, 
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as he would had others gone with it, and the 
strong declaration of the Master, in the practical 
application of this truth, that there was greater 
joy in heaven over the restoration of one lost soul, 
than over ninety and nine which had never fallen, 
most strikingly evinces the fact, that it is not in 
the salvation of a great majority, even, of the 
human race, that the joy of the celestial world is 
to find its completion, but in the redemption of 
the last wanderer from the Father's house. Very 
properly here does Rev. Mr. King ask, "what 
have majorities to do with principles ? In morals, 
the test of the wisdom and equity of an economy 
must be the quality and depth of the misery and 
wrong finally produced by the system,— ^no matter 
whether the wrong be revealed in a myriad of 
souls, or only in a thousand. It is impossible to 
overbalance the horrible fate of several millions 
of spirits created solely at the pleasure of the 
Almighty, by showing us the joy of several hun- 
dred millions, whom the same fiat waked to life." 
It may be a defect of my moral vision, but I 
can no more reconcile, with the Divine benevo- 
lence, the final and hopeless doom of a single soul, 
than I could of a million, or any other number. 
If I could confine my thoughts entirely to the 
hosts of the redeemed, the view might seem 
pleasant enough ; but how can I shut out of sight 

for a single moment the agonies of the perished 

10 
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ones? These are of my own race, — ^they may 
embrace my dearest friends and kindred even, — 
aye, they may include myself, — at any rate, they 
are members of that great family all of whom 
God requires me to love as I do my own soul ; and 
so far as I am obedient to this solemn requisition 
I am wretched in view of their hopeless doom. 

I have labored, as I could, in good faith, to aid 
the work of their salvation. I have given to it 
the abilities which I had believed God conferred 
for this end, and now, in view of their unutterably 
wretched doom, and with the awful pressure of its 
dark reality overshadowing and crushing the soul, 
I am asked, as the only proper mode of relief, to 
think of the glory and joy in which others may 
be revelling ! As though anything but a momen- 
tary alleviation could be found here, or as though 
the harrowing sight would not be aggravated, 
even, as the eye turned again to the miserable 
and hopeless suflferers ! To a good mind, if re- 
garded aright, it could be no relief at all that the 
majority was happy. On this principle, we should 
never mourn over a dead child if we had others 
still living. If members of our families are sick 
and distressed, it should give us little uneasiness 
so long as the number constitutes only a minority. 
If a steamboat bursts, or a ship founders, or a 
train of cars is dashed in pieces, or if cholera or 
plague visits a city and sweeps off thousands, our 
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sympathies should be excited but very little, so 
long as the majority in each case escapes ! 

This mode of argumentation may do for the 
reason, certainly it will not for the heart or the 
moral feelings. No christian or philanthro])ist 
acts upon this principle. Dr. Beecher does not. 
If there were an hundred thousand people in the 
city of Boston, and his church embraced ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
them,, his labors, I doubt not, and his prayers, 
would be equally as fervent and untiring as they 
are now, for that one still out of the fold. He 
tells us that "the fallen minds around us may be. 
no more a fair specimen of what new-created, 
upright minds should be, than the inmates of a 
hospital are of the normal and healthy state of 
the body." But it surprises me much that he 
should not see that all these fallen minds were, 
according to his own theory, primarily good, and, 
therefore, that all this sin is actually consistent 
with a good natwre in the beginning. All present 
wickedness, according to his own showing, has 
flowed from what was primarily a good nature. 
And it neither alters or effects the fact in the 
slightest degree, that others, aside from those in 
this world, should exist, who have made another 
and a better use of this same nature. 

The main difficulty in our author's mind, as I 
have already suggested, arises from estimating the 
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qualifications of new-made minds too highly. God 
evidently made men human — ^not purely angelic. 
He gave them an animal as well as spiritual 
nature, and placed them in a world full of temp- 
tations. And, a moral freedom given to such 
heings, which issues in a mixed character of good 
and evil in all men, is surely not in itself to be 
considered as a degraded thing. If it be seen 
that its results, as we shall endeavor to show here- 
after, have embraced a vast preponderance of good 
thus far, and that the present is only the initiatory 
step of a great process, the ultimate of which will 
be the highest good of each individual, then is this 
free-agency all that it should be, and harmonious 
with the moral principles and perfections of its 
great author. But if this life stops the progress, 
and seals the destiny of men for eternity, and espe- 
cially if the claims of new-created beings are placed 
as high as our author intimates that they should 
be, then there is no solution possible of the prob- 
lem of present evil, and no conceivable mode of 
reconciling it with the admitted attributes of God. 
This might indeed degrade the character of free- 
agency, but' its degradation after all would be 
nothing in comparison with that to which it would 
subject the moral perfections of the Almighty. 

Moehler's objection, that such views as I am 
advocating render the idea Of any such thing as a 
fall foolish or absurd, and that they make " an 
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entrance into evil necessary, in order tp serve as a 
self-conscious return to good," thus exalting "evil 
itself into goodness," seems by no means well 
founded. True, they ipiply that no fall was pos- 
sible except from innocence into guilt ; but is not 
that enough ? What would he have, pray ? Must 
a man tumble fVom the summit of the Alps to 
their base in order to constitute properly a/aZZ? 
Many persons have broken their heads without 
going a tithe of the distance. And I had sup- 
posed that there might be a moral fall that should 
not embrace the two extremes of being — ^the an- 
gelic and the demoniac. 

And as to the charge that these views exalt sin 
itself into goodness, I would respectfully ask, 
whether there may not be an act of the creature 
which, so far as it refers to him, is truly evil, but 
which is still good when regarded by another 
being occupying a higher plane of thought? 

H an incendiary should deposit a quantity of 
inflammable materials in a part of my house, in- 
tending to set it on fire, -and I should discover it, 
and defeat his purpose by converting these mate- 
rials into fuel, his act, though really evil, so far as 
his intention was concerned, is to me, in a certain 
important sense, good. How can Gen. 60 : 20 be 
interpreted but on this principle ? Joseph's bre- 
thren intended that their acts should injure him. 
So- far as they were concerned, therefore, these 
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acts were truly evil, and still Joseph tells them 
that " Ood meamt it unto goodP That is, He used 
their wickedness to accomplish His own benevo- 
lent and righteous plans ; and, so far as it answered 
this purpose, it was to Him, in His providence, a 
means of good. Now, we may regard all moral 
evil in this light, without any derogation of the 
Divine perfections, Qr'any palliation of human 
guilt. It merely reveals the fact Aat we will 
what is wrong, and God wills what is good. 

In no other sense can it be properly said that 
the views which I have advocated " exalt evil into 
goodness ;" and we must either admit that, in this 
sense, it becomes such to the Supreme Being, or 
find it difficult to explain this and similar passages 
of scripture. We may suppose that a certain 
class of human actions which are sinful are thus 
rendered a means of good — or that all are — ^without 
admitting that God prefers to have any sin in the 
universe. It does not show that He desires that 
any evil should exigt ; but if His creatures in the 
exercise oi their moral freedom, do wrong, it is 
certainly consistent with His perfections that He 
should make it the instrument of good if possible. 
And that He is able to do this, appears to be im- 
plied in the possession of infinite wisdom and 
power. Thus, evil, being finite and temporary, 
and even ministering, in the higher plane of the 
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Divine operations, to good; may properly flow from 
an agency that, in itself, is not very degraded. 

At any rate, I am perfectly willing to leave it 
in contrast with that theory which supposes that 
mankind were primarily angels — that they have 
become devils — and that millions of them will so 
remain forever; while, at the same time, it is 
earnestly maintained that God, who gave them 
their existence and all their original faculties, is 
infinitely wise, powerful, and benevolent. 

In closing this chapter, I should like to know 
what our author means by supposing that " such 
facts as occur in this world are the natural and 
neces8a/ry results" of free-agency; and "that a 
free-agent is necesscmly a being of so low a grade 
that he ccmnot be fully developed " without sin ? 
Does any advocate of human freedom acknow- 
ledge that the results of this freedom are necessa/ry 
in any sense, except, perhaps, in the high plane of 
Jehovah's thoughts and purposes ? That men, if 
made with the kind of free-agency they possess, 
and conditioned as they are, wUL sin, seems tolera- 
bly well proved by the facts of the case. That, 
so far as they are concerned, there is anything 
which can properly be called necessity^ is not per- 
haps so very clear. The two ideas may be philo- 
sophically true, but we cannot see their point of 
union. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EULE APPLIED TO THE LAWS OF OUB BEING. 

HAvma seen that God created his intelligent 
offspring in conformity with a Divine plan which 
corresponded fully, in all its features, to his eter- 
nal and immutable perfections, let ns consider 
whether these perfections are equally displayed in 
the laws which he has instituted for their govern- 
ment. I am very confident that, not only do such 
laws exist, but that they are inherent in nature, 
immutable in their character, and beneficent in 
their operations, — that their sole purpose was 
good, and that their ultimate results, when fully 
realized, will be seen to be equally so to every in- 
telligent creature. In other words, I think that it 
will fully appear, that as God made men for an 
existence which should prove, on the whole, a 
great blessing, so all the laws which have been 
framed for their guidance will be discovered as 
fully subservient to this high end. 

All this may not be clearly apparent at first 
sight. Human life, to the eye uf a careless ob- 
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server, especially, seems involved in almost inex- 
tricable confusion. Such of its details and oj^era- 
tions as lie upon the surface of society, appear to 
be characterized by very little of plan or order, 
and often perplex and harass us with scenes which 
it is difficult to reconcile, at first sight, with a per- 
fectly wise and good Divine government. Health 
and sickness, joy and sorrow, reward and retribu- 
tion, do not seem to be distributed according to 
systematic regulations. Sometimes we see# the 
good apparently much afflicted, and the wicked 
eiceedingly prosperous, as the world reckons pros- 
perity. In «ome instances, comparatively trifling 
efforts appear to be repaid a thousand-fold, 
while, in others, life-long toils and sacrifices would 
seem to fall as unproductively as the rains, dews, 
and sunshine upon barren rocks. Some wear out 
life in sowing, while others do all the reaping. 
Some bear the burthen and heat of the day, while 
others, who come in at the eleventh hour, are the 
only ones who receive the penny. Good is often 
realized where we should think that nothing but 
evil was merited, while evil is often encountered 
by those whom we should regard as deserving of 
better things. Thus the happiness and the mis- 
eries of life wear an aspect somewhat fortuitous. 
Much of our language, or, at least, some of oar 
most familiar expressions are based upon this false 
.ppear«.ce. 
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We recognize it in the use of such common 
terms as fate, and fortune, luck, chance, and acci- 
dent And perhaps the vague impression exists 
in most minds that these are realities properly 
expressed. Nothing, however, can be more incor- 
rect in point of fact There can be no such thing 
really in God^s universe, except to our short-sight- 



"Whatever the surface appearance of society 
may.be, such a view is consistent only with' the 
blankest Atheism. In the view of a God, and a 
perfect Divine government, all these phenomena 
must range themselves in lines of harmony and 
order. Just as the broad heavens, with their 
countless suns and stars, which appear to the un- 
practiced eye as a tangled mesh of light, fall into 
a regular and musical tread before the far reach- 
ing gaze of Kepler and Newton. 

We may not be able to appreciate this readily 
in all cases. Indeed the more common impres- 
sions, to which I have referred, show that we do 
not. Still it is a necessary deduction from the 
premises. If we admit the one, we must allow 
the other, to the fullest extent conceivable. 

All our investigations, touching the matter, 
must finally end here. If we take the Atheistic 
hypothesis, — which is unphilosophical,nay, absurd, 
— then everything is really fortuitous. We have 
no right to look for plan, or system, or law, in any- 
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thing which is natural. Kule or government 
there could not be, except as occurrences might 
happen to wear this appearance. And, in this, 
case, it would be irrational to expect toything of 
this kind. We ought to look for absolute confu- 
sion everywhere. We should rely upon nothing 
future. Even the past should be stripped entirely 
of its prophetic character. We should have no 
right to look to what had been in our esti- 
mate of what is to be. Indeed we should make 
no such estimates. We could not with the slightest 
hope of correctness. Even the Yankee charac- 
teristic would avail us little, for who would ven- 
ture to giceas^ even, with an infinite number of 
possibilities before him ? 

On the other hand, starting with the assump- 
tion of a Divine existence and government, no 
possible room is left for the intervention of chance 
or accident, to His mind. The facts do not pro- 
perly admit of any such thing. And however 
convenient we may find the use of these terms 
when speaking of certain phenomena the reason 
of which we do not fully apprehend at the time, 
we should, nevertheless, bear it in mind that, in 
the economy of an infinite sovereign, no possible 
event can transpire unforeseen by His omniscience 
or unprovided for by His wisdom and power. 
And all the apparent inequalities of life, and the 
seemingly fortuitous allotment of individuals, must 
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fall into the order of a perfect arrangement, and 
conform, in a strict analysis, to the righteous laws 
of the universe. 

Everything in God's dominions is regulated by 
law. Perhaps it would be difficult for us to con- 
ceive of existence wholly without anything of this 
kind. It is inherent in all forms of being, and 
essential in the very nature of things. Animate 
or inanimate, created or self-existent, it is the 
same, in this respect, with all. Even the Supreme 
Being, allowing Him all the perfections which 
Christianity ascribes to Him, nay, more, as. neces- 
sary to these perfections, must be conformed to 
law. It is inwrought with His nature. If, for 
example. He is infinite in wisdom, justice, power 
and goodness, these form the rule by which He is 
and must be forever guided. And, although in a 
certain metaphysical use of terms, we may say 
that He could b6 or do otherwise, to suppose that 
He would^ is fatal to all our ideas of His perfec- 
tions. So far 1^ the certainty of the thing is 
concerned we may safely say that He cannot vio- 
late the principles or laws of His nature. In this 
sense the revealed declaration must be interpreted, 
that " it is impossible for God to lie." His per- 
fections forbid the possibility of such a thing. 
So that, to an infinite and perfect being, entire 
obedience to the laws of His nature would seem 
to be fixed and certain. Disobedience to such 
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laws is consistent only witli finite and imperfect 
minds. In this respect, God differs from ns, 
thongh there is the same necessity for law in our 
own nature that exists in regard to His» He 
could not have created us ^otherwise, so far as we 
can judge. He must not only have made us in 
conformity with the principles of His own being, 
"but He must have had also a plan, or design, in 
the work ; and this implies system, order, and 
subjection to law on our part. Thus, we find that 
there are laws which are inherent in our physical 
constitution. 

There are also laws which are inherent in our 
mental and moral constitution. They have their 
basis in our nature. They are principles insepa- 
rable from our being. For example: we say of 
the animal system that fire will bum it, the ab- 
sence of heat will freeze it, or the sharp contact 
of any inharmonious substances will derange its 
functions, and, perhaps, destroy its vitality. So, 
too, of the moral or spiritual nature. Ignorance, 
error, superstition, fraud, and violence, are opposed 
to its natural and healthy operations : as wisdom, 
truth, reverence, justice, and kindness, are in har- 
mony with them, and both show us the natural 
and inevitable demand of the laws that pervade 
our whole being. There is the same necessity for 
law in all human life, that there is in the direction 
and government of the spheres. This principle 
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prevails everywhere. The earth in its orbit, the 
planets in their courses, the nice balance of i^owers- 
in the solar system — all serve to evince and illus- 
trate it. In the vapor which rises in clouds and 
falls in showers, in the beautiful order of the sea- 
sons, in the growth and decay of vegetation, and 
in all the chemical processes which are going on 
beneath and around us, we discover the proofs 
and illustrations of Divine order and law. 

Two general classes of these laws, necessary to 
human life here, and which are all that need to 
be considered at present, are the physical and the 
moral. If there are others, not properly embraced 
in these, existing in what may be termed the intel- 
lectual, or social, or religious nature of men, their 
character and objects will be sufficiently explained 
in what I wish to say of the former. I would 
wish to exhibit the fact, that the same Divine 
perfections which planned human existence are 
plainly evinced in the government of the world, 
and that the great moral Kule which we have 
been using hitherto must apply here also. It is 
sufficient for my present purpose, then, to say that 
having, as we know, a physical or animal system, 
there are certain inherent laws which belong to 
it, which must exist wherever it exists, and which 
can no more change in their steady operations, 
than those can which hold the stars on their 
courses. 
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Thus, the nutrition of the system demands the 
ffegular working of the digestive organs; and 
whatever should wholly break np or impede their, 
uniform operations, must finally end in the entire 
dissolution of the system. Or, just as far as their 
healthy processes are deranged, the true vigor and 
good of the system must be impaired. What I 
am especially interested in observing here, is, that 
we cannot have these physical systems without 
these laws, nor can their legitimate operation be 
impeded or avoided, except by a miraculous inter- 
position on the part of their author. This we 
ought not to anticipate, for if the infinite wisdom 
and benevolence of God has instituted them, the 
same perfections could hardly be expected to vio- 
late them, or interfere in any way to prevent their 
natural operations. To avoid alL misapprehension 
here, however, I would remark that I cannot 
accept the position of the mere naturalist, and 
admit that these laws are actually beyond the 
reach or intervention of the creator ; because it 
will be found, in the last analysis, that they are 
nothing in themselves except the modes of Hia 
operoMons^ and^ of course, are wholly subject to 
His will and wisdom. I only claim that, under 
no ordinary circumstances, can we look for the 
slightest deviation in their uniform action and 
results. 

K obedience to these laws gives animal plea- 
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sure at one time, it will at all times, — ^if among 
one race, it will in all races. If an infraction oT 
them to any extent yields physical suffering, at 
any one time or place, or in any class of people, 
it will do so equally the same at all times and 
places, and with all classes of men. 

Similar remarks will apply to the character and 
operation of all the moral laws which are obliga- 
tory upon us. If God has given us a moral nature, 
inwrought with its constituent elements must be 
its own peculiar laws. These may be more sub- 
tile than those belonging to our physical being, 
and far less easily xmderstood from ordinary expe- 
rience and observation. Indeed, they must be so ; 
and for this reason, no less than from their higher 
importance, doubtless, they have been ndade Ae 
subject of special revelation. Still, it should be 
borne in mind, that the revelation did not create, 
but only unfolded them. They must have existed 
in our nature prior to their being revealed- God 
does not enact, and alter, and amend laws as do 
human legislators; and, although there may be 
special commands given at particular times, and 
confined to peculiar occasions, yet they all recog- 
nize, and are based upon, the essential principles 
of human nature. They are as real and inherent 
as any of those which belong to the physical sys- 
tem. Springing as they do from our moral con- 
stitution, they must be continually operative, as 
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well as uniform and certain in their results. No 
power but that of their creator can ever change 
or modify them, and even He cannot do so but by 
a miraculous interference. 

Li fact, their slightest alteration in any funda- 
mental particular, would require a radical trans- 
formation of our moral constitution. For exam- 
ple : if God has so formed my moral system that 
justice, love, truth, and purity, are essential to its 
true life and harmonious activity, then to cherish 
and practice these must just as surely and neces- 
sarily lead to its highest good, as any eflfect could 
follow its cause in the outward universe. And, on 
the other hand, assuming that such is my moral 
constitution, injustice, hatred, falsehood, and im- 
purity, must, with a certainty equally inevitable, 
produce directly the opposite effects. It is so, in 
the nature of things, and no power less than the 
Creator's can ever alter it in the slightest degree. 

These illustrations, though very simple, are suf- 
. ficient for my present purpose. They may help 
to enforce the principal idea, that whatever God 
has made, animate or inanimate, physical or 
moral, must, of necessity, be subject to its own 
1 inherent laws ; that Divine order, plan, or system, 
pervades all things, and that, consequently, if 
there is any such thing as human existence, it 
must be attended by these inevitable conditions. 
We can conceive, perhaps, that, had it appeared 
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equally desirable on the part of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, God could have fashioned our 
nature essentially diflferent from what it is, in 
which case it would have been subject to other 
and different laws ; but with the nature and con- 
stitution which we now possess, the institution of 
other and different laws would be arbitrary and 
oppressive. Its own are inwoven with the texture 
of its being, and are essential to its very existence. 
I have dwelt longer upon this fact, and am the 
more anxious to fully establish it, because many 
fundamental particulars in this controversy are so 
very intimately allied to it as to be materially 
affected by its decision. Thus, if the views which 
I have suggested are correct, all the common no- 
tions of imputed sin, or righteousness, vicarious 
atonement, or punishment for. the sins of others, 
or a radically depJ-aved nature, or miraculous 
regeneration, or endless rewards and punishments, 
cannot well be maintained. The position which I 
have taken will be found closely connected with 
all these, and must vitally affect their explanation. 
For the more full confirmation of it, therefore, I 
would remark, that Christianity, properly inter- 
preted, contains a very full and perfect develop- 
ment of the laws of our moral and spiritual being. 
For this reason, its moral requirements are not 
only expressive of the will of God, but they are a 
revelation of our own inner nature, and, therefore, 
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most solemnly binding upon us. It tells ns what 
Noughts, feelings, desires, and pursuits, are in 
harmony with our moral and religious faculties, — 
what will give them their healthy and legitimate 
exercise, — what will be productive of their high- 
est good. And, on the other hand, it points out, 
with equal clearness, everything which will serve 
to impair their healthy activity, or tend to their 
perversion and injury. It makes little direct ref- 
erence to the laws of physical health and well- 
being, chiefly becg-use they are less important ; 
because they are more readily ascertained from 
experience and obseifvation, and, also, because 
their observance is materially aided by the know- 
ledge and obedience of the moral laws of our 
being. Christianity is designed, therefore, especi- 
ally to unfold to us the latter. Their development 
through Jesus was seen to be necessary to the 
moral culture of the race. But it is clearly evi- 
dent that he merely repealed them. They did not 
originate in any legislative power of his, or in 
any arbitrary enactments of his Father, but were 
simply perceived by him as existing in nature, 
and brought to light and enforced through his 
teachings and example. 

When he told the young man, in reference to 
keeping the commandments, — " this do, and thou 
ghalt live," he created no new principle in moral 
philosophy, but merely announced one which was 
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as old as human nature itself There never was a 
time since men existed when such results would 
not follow such a practice. All, therefore, which 
can be claimed for the written word, in this re- 
spect, is, simply, that it revealed principles and 
laws which must 'have existed just as essentially 
prior to their development as they did subsequently. 
Their existence was coeval with that of human 
nature, and Jesus announced them on the authori- 
ty of Him who laid their basis in the human con- 
stitution. 

This appears to be in conformity with his own 
language: "To this end was I bom, And for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness to the truth.'' He made no new truth ; he 
formed no new princijile ; he enacted no new law ; 
but he revealed, by authority, those which the 
Divine hand had wrought into the texture of our 
whole being. 

There are not a few orthodox authorities which 
go far to sustain the position which I have here 
taken. Dr. Alexander says f* that God, as a moral 
governor, has incorporated the elements of his law 
into our very constitution." Dr. Beecher, in com- 
menting on Eom. 2 : 12 — 16, maintains that God 
is to judge all men, heathen as well as christian, 
and that he could not properly do this, did not the 
elements t>{ the written law exist in the moral 
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nature of those who had never seen or heard of a 
verbal revelation. 

He quotes Prof. Hodge, also, as saying that, 
when the Gtentiles " practice any of the virtues, 
or perform any moral acts, these acts are evidence j 
of a moral sense ; they^ show that the Gentiles 
have a rule of right and wrong, and a feeling of 
obligation ; Dr, in other words, that they are ' a 
law imto themselves.' " 

Prof. Stuart also says, that " the great precepts 
of moral duty are deeply impressed on our moral 
nature, and coexist with it, even when it is unen- 
lightened by special revelation." Th.us, although 
Gk>d has given a verbal revelation to but few of 
his children, comparatively, still he is impartial in 
his benevolence, and wholly equitable in his gov- 
ernment, having giv^n his moral laws to all men, 
and holding them accountable, of course, only 
according to the different degrees of light which 
they possess. Those who have had the law fully 
revealed, will be judged by that standard, and 
those who have been left to the guidance of 
reason, conscience, and the moral nature alone, 
will be held responsible only in proportion to their 
information. This, too, is very fully confirmed by 
revelation itself, which sanctions our ideas of 
equity, in this respect, by the assurance, that " it 
is required of a man according to that he hath, 
and not according to that he hath not," and that 
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he who was lees informed, concerning his Blair's 
will, should be beaten with few stripes for his dis- 
obedience, while he who knew it better, and still 
disobeyed, should be beaten with many stripes. 

In closing this 'statement of the laws of our 
being, or rather this allusion to them, I would 
simply add, that the moral faculties, including the 
religious, assert themselves as authorized to rule 
the whole being, — ^as having a rightful supremacy 
over the animal nature, and that their dictates are 
urged as paramount by the reason and conscience 
of men everywhere. In fact, their constitution 
shows that the whole nature must be in complete 
subjection to them, in order to realize the true 
harmony and best good of the system. Thus, 
Bishop Butler, whom I regard as otie of the 
soundest thinkers generally, in speaking of the 
lower orders of creation, as acting properly when 
obeying those instincts or principles which refer 
merely to bodily constitution and surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and remarking that the same might 
be said of men, if they had only an animal nature, 
says that " conscience or rejlectiony compared with 
the rest, as they all stand together in the nature 
of man, plainly hea/ta wpon it marks of authorOy 
over all the rest^ and clavms the absolute direction 
of them all^ to aUow or forbid their gratijicaticmP 
"And the conclusion is, that to allow no more to 
this superior principle or part of our nature, than 
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to other partsr— to let it govern and guide only 
occasionally, in common with the rest, as its turn 
happens to come from the temper and circum- 
stances one happens to be in ; this is not to act 
conformably to the constitution of man ; neither 
can any creature be said to act conformably to his 
constitution of nature, unless he allows to that 
superior principle the absolute authority which is 
due to it." 

The harmony of this constitution and these laws, 
with the moral perfections of God as their author, 
will be still more clearly apparent as we proceed 
to look into their obvious design on His part, and 
their actual effects as seen in human life. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

• OBJECrr OF THE LAWS OF OTTB SEIKO. 

The basis of Dr. Paley's well-known argument 
for the Divine goodness, will avail us here in de- 
termining the purpose of these laws of our being.- 
Reasoning a priori concerning the benevolence of 
God, he assumes two facts, which, so far as I know, 
have never been successfully disputed. First: 
" That in a vast plurality of instances, in which 
contrivance is perceived," — and the exceptions he 
shows to be very few, and having no connection 
with the nature of man, — " the design of the con- 
trivance is henejicial.^^ Secondly : " That the Deity 
has svperadded pleasure to animal sensations, be- 
yond what was necessary for any other purpose, 
or when the purpose, so far as it was necessary, 
might have been affected by the operation of pain." 

Proofs and illustrations of the first 5f these po- 
sitions are found alike in both the physical and 
moral nature. There is the same adaptation of 
means to ends in the constitution of the latter, 
that exists in regard to the former. No more 
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evidence of contrivance is to be found in the 
balance of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
in outward nature, Aan may be seen in the nice 
adjustment of the mental and moral powers of 
our complex being. And as the arrangement of 
all the bodily functions aim at physical good, so 
the moral faculties were all contrived for the 
attainment of this high end ; namely, the benefit 
of the individual possessing them. 

" When God created the human species," says 
Dr. Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, "either he 
wished their happiness, or he wished their misery, 
or he was indifferent and unconcerned about 
either. K he had wished our misery, he might 
have made sure of his purpose by forming our 
senses to be so many sores and pains to us, as they 
are now instruments of gratification and enjoy- 
ment ; or by placipg us amid objects, so ill-suited 
to our perceptions as to have continually offended 
US, instead of administering to our refreshment 
and delight. He might have made, for example, 
everything we tasted, bitter ; everything we saw, 
loathsome ; everything we touched, a sting ; every 
smell, a stench ; and every sound, a discord. If 
lie had been indifferent about our happiness or 
misery, we must impute to our good fortune (as 
all design by this supposition is excluded) both the 
capacity of our senses to receive pleasure, and the 

supply of external objects fitted to produce it. 
IK 
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Bat either of these, and still more both of them, 
being too much to be attributed to accident, no- 
thing remains but the first supposition that God, 
when he created the human species, wished their 
hojOffiness ; and made for them the provision which 
he has made with that view and for that purpose." 
" Evil, no doubt, exists ; but it is never, that we 
can perceive, the object of contrivance." It may 
be " incidental to the contrivance — ^perhaps inse- 
parable from it— or even, if you will, let it be 
called a defect in the contrivance ; but it is not 
the object of it" Speaking of instruments of 
torture, he adds: "nothing of this sort is to be 
found in the works of nature. We never discover 
a train of contrivance to bring about an evil 
purpose." 

True, these r^aarks ^lave in view especially 
what is usually termed natural evil, but they apply 
equally well to what is moral, so far as our nature 
is concerned. The moral nature has equal indica- 
tions of contrivance, and was framed for an equal 
or still more beneficial end. 

The evils resulting from human sinfulness, the 
Arch-Deacon resolves into " the character of man, 
as a free-agent. Free-agency," he says, " in its 
very essence, contains liability to abuse. Yet, if 
you deprive a man of his free-agency, you subvert 
his nature. You may have order from him and 
regularity, as you may from the tides or the trade- 
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winds, but you put an end to his moral character, 
to virtue, to merit, to accountableness,Jo the use, 
indeed, of reason. To which must be added the 
oheervation, that even the bad qtcaUties of mcmhmd 
have an, origm m their good ones. 

" The case is this : human passions are either 
necessary to human welfare, or capable of being 
made ;" andj in a great majority of instances, in 
fact made, conducive to its happiness. These pas- 
sions are strong, in general, and, perhaps, would 
not answer their purpose unless they were so. But 
strength and generality, when it is expedient that 
particular circumstances should be respected, be- 
come, if left to themselves, excess and misdirec- 
tion. From which excess and rrdsdi/rectiony the 
vices of mankind a/ppean" to sprvng. This account, 
whilst it shows us the principle of vice, shows us 
at the same time the province of reason and of 
self-government, the want also of every support 
which can be procured to either from the aids of 
religion ; cmd it shows this, vdthout hewing re- 
cowrse to any naime, gratuitous malignAty in the 
h/wman constitution.^^ 

So profound a mind as that of Dr. Paley saw 
at once, that if the origin of sin were traced back 
of this mere perversion or abuse, to the natwre of 
the faculties themselves — to any contrivance in 
their organization and arrangement — ^it would then 
become a part of the direct design of God. And 
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in allnding to this perversion or abuse of facnl- 
tiea, which, in themselves, — in their essential 
nature and design, — are good, as constituting sin, 
I do not overlook the fact that this results fr^m 
the determination of the will, which lies 'back of 
them, but include that, with the other faculties, 
as liable to this misdirection. 

Whether this will ever is, or can be, so depraved 
as to be utterly incapable of any determination to 
good, I shall examine into when I come to speak 
directly of the facts of human depravity. In refer- 
ence to the matter before us now, I claim that our 
moral and animal natures are, in their constitution, 
good ; that God formed and fashioned them for a 
beneficial end, viz : the true good of the individual ; 
that the healthy and legitimate action of all the fac- 
ulties is right and proper ; that their unhealthy or 
perverted action only is sinful, and that this applies 
to the will quite as fully as to any other feature 
of the naoral constitution ; that God has evinced 
his moral perfections in this entire arrangement ; 
that He seeks in it the highest and best interests 
of his children ; that his laws are the true mode^ 
of action necessary for us ; the niode demanded hy 
(mr natu/re / cmd that this great object fmU never 
he lost sight of^ in the government and providence 
of God^ until it is fully realized in the perfect 
and entire obedience of all his intelligent children. 

This will be slill further apparent, if" we con- 
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aider the character and claims of the Divine law 
as revealed in the New Testament Here we can 
neither be very easily mistaken in their import, or 
the design of Him who instituted them. The 
language of Christ has happily saved us from ^11 
occasion of misapprehension in regard to this mat- 
t<5r. A brief and comprehensive summary of 
these laws was given by Jesus himself in the fol- 
lowing terms. When asked which was the first 
aud great commandment, he answered, in sub- 
stance,-^" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ^ith 
all thy soul, mind, might and strength^ and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets." 
This, be it remembered, sums up the entire claims 
of the Divine law, and it shows us the design of 
that law, — the end sought by its institution. 

The great object of the lawgiver, was, evidently, 
to beget the exercise of these two great corres- 
ponding affections, namely, love to God, <md love 
to momhind. 

. This, I say, is tibe ultimate aim of the law, and 
it will be satisfied with nothing short of this. I 
am the more anxious in directing attention to this 
important truth, from the fact, that it is so often 
referred to in a loose and vague manner. 

From the way in which Dr. Beecher, in com- 
mon with his brethren generally, has treated of it, 
we should properly conclude that the purpose of 
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the law as fully centered in its penalty as in any- 
thing else. We should suppose that its object 
was as fully accomplished, and its claims as com- 
pletely answered by the infliction of its penalty 
on the transgressor, as* they would be by his full 
and perfect obedience to all its requirements. 
This is certainly a great mistake. It implies that 
God would rest in the former, as a proper end of 
his government, quite as readily as in the latter. 
True, the author of the " Conflict of Ages," main^ 
tains that the Divine Being is sincerely anxious 
for the recovery of his lost children; that He 
earnestly entreats them to turn to Him and live ; 
and still, with all this professed regard, on His 
part, he claims that the Almighty will somehow 
content Himself without their obedience, and find 
repose in the visitations of infinite retribution ! 
But is it not plain, that the infliction of the pen- 
alty, be it what it may, can never answer or real- 
ize the claims of the law ? These claims do not 
centre in the penalty, but in obedience. 

They can be satisfied only with what they de- . 
mand as an ultimate object, and the penalty is but 
one of the mecms of obtaiuing this object If the 
penalty itself constituted the object of the law, 
then the law is as vile as Satan himself could have 
made it. For even he could not institute a worse 
regulation than one which should find its legiti- 
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mate intent realized in the suffering of eternal 
torments. 

The law seeks obedience, on the part of the 
creature, as its sole aim, and to suppose that any 
kind or amount of punishment will answer the 
Divine purpose, as a svbstitute for this obedience, 
is to suppose what seems utterly inconsistent and 
absurd. 

A simple illustration, drawn from our earthly 
parental rule, will evince this clearly. "We com- 
mand the obedience of a child to certain regula- 
tions which are instituted solely with a view to the 
child's good.* We claim his conformity to our 
requirements on the- ground of his benefit. This 
is our ultimate purpose, and we know that it can- 
not be attained without his submission to the laws 
we have given.^ Now, why, in this case, should 
any penalty be instituted at all ? Do we not an- 
nex this to the command solely with a view to 
make the command effectual ? But effectual in 
what? Of course, in realizing the great purpose 
we continually have in view, viz : the child's ben- 
efit through obedience. We are never content to 
stop short of this. And all penalties^ aflBxed to 
our commands, and the infliction of them, in case 
of the laws' violation, are all but means to a 
higher end ^hich we have had in view from the 
beginning. 

The child, being weak and unknowing, in com- 
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parison with ourselves, it is right and good that 
we should direct it in its proper course. For its 
benefit, we begin our governmenf, and for the 
same high purpose we carry on this government, 
making all its parts subservient to this one great 
object. We neither threaten it with, or inflict 
upon it, a single blow that is not designed for 
something higher and better than the infliction of 
retribution, and we should scorn and despise, nay, 
we should cage up, the human monster who would 
do it I Such is the proper exercise of government 
on the part of earthly parents everywhere. 

But if this has received the sanction of all the 
best minds, in ordinary parental control, is it not, 
therefore, an established jm/noij>ley &xed by the 
exercise of our best and most enlightened moral 
judgments ? Can it be deviated from, essentially, 
without violating our highest intuitions of recti- 
tude ? And how shall we decide on what is just 
and proper in the Divine administration except it 
be through these ? Dr. Beecher has fully justified 
this course of procedure, so far as it needed justi- 
fication, and I now ask that the decision of these 
moral sentiments in us be applied to the operations 
of the Divine law. That law assumes to have 
been instituted for our benefit. Otherwise, it is 
not properly obligatory upon us. And^ being es- 
tablished with this end in view, can either rewfurd 
or punishment be anything more than meam to 
this ultimate end ? 
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In one sense, it may be said, truly, that the law 
claims the infliction of punishment on its viola- 
tor. But is this aU it claims ? Does it not also 
still claim his obedience, even when he is suffering 
the penalty ? Now if the infliction of the penalty 
satisfied the full demands of the law, then its 
claims would cease when this penalty was inflicted. 
But the fact that they do not ; that they remain in 
full force against the delinquent, even while he is 
suffering retribution for its violation, shows us 
that it aims at something beyond mere suffering, 
viz : the good of the being punished. This may 
be exhibited in the infraction of a physical law. 
If we bum a limb, the pain which follows may be 
regarded as the punishment for the violation of a 
natural law ; but does the law seek nothing beyond 
this ? Is it not equally incumbent upon us to ob- 
serve Aat law while we are suffering the penalty 
of its violation as it was before ? And does not 
this fact clearly and conclusively show us that the 
"ultimate aim of the law, — ^its primary and sole 
object can be realized only in obedience, — and 
that no amount of pain wiU ever be accepted as a 
substitute for this obedience ? 

The same principle holds good in God's moral 

government. His moral law claims love to Him 

and love to all mankind, and it will nev^ cease in 

these claims until its highest demands are met in 

the perfect love and obedience of all souls. 
11* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PENALTY OF THE DIVINE LAW. 

We have contemplated, to some little extent, 
the object of the moral law of God. "We have 
seen that, like the physical, it finds its troe and 
proper basis in the elements of onr moral nature. 
We have seen that it was instituted solely for a 
beneficial end, viz : the best good of the creatnre ; 
that it claims the creature's obedience on this 
ground ; that no substitute will answer in room of 
this obedience; and that to presume that the law- 
giver will rest in the infliction of the penalty, 
merely, is a confounding of mewas with ends that 
is incompatible with a perfect, or even with a tol- 
erably good government. 

These views will find still stronger confirmation 
if we proceed to consider more fully the character 
of a righteous penalty. The great error, common 
to our author and others, upon this subject, con- 
sists in treating of the law and its penalty, both, 
as though they were wholly arbitrary, founded 
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in th6 will of their great author, and having no 
other object but His own pleasure. 

God, as an infinite sovereign, it is assumed, had 
a perfect right to institute such laws as he pleased, 
and affix whatever penalties to their violation he 
might deem proper. 

Now if it be meant by this assumption, merely, 
that whatever laws and penalties were consistent 
with His character and disposition, might be 
properly established, I have no wish to find fault 
with the statement; but if it be intended, that 
He is justified in instituting regulations regardless 
of the moral perfections of His own being, then it 
is, evidently, a false assumption, and one which 
does Him gross dishonor. Just as surely as He is 
under obligation to act in conformity with the 
great rule we have been considering, in any case, 
so surely is He under obligation to do so in this 
case. 

K He should not violate the principles involved 
in this rule, in one way, then He should not do so 
in any way. In establishing laws for our guidance, 
and in affixing the penalties to these laws, surely, 
if He is to abide by the principles of rectitude and 
benevolence, in any instance, it should be in re- 
gard to these. They should be carefully arranged 
with a wise and benevolent view to our welfare, 
and should seek this as a paramount object 
throughout. What our highest moral intuitions' 
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would Banction in a good earthly parent's rale of 
lu8 chUdren, we may safely attribute to His gov- 
ernment, so far as principles are concerned ; and 
that from which we should shrink, in ntter loath- 
ing, if seen in an earthly parent, should never be 
authorized as a part of His economy. Thus, the 
basis of just parental' authority, with us, is found 
in the inferiority and dependence of the child, on 
the one hand, and the superiority and ability of 
the parent^ on the other, calling on the parental 
wisdom and benevolence for guidance. And as 
the foundation of our government, in this case, is 
the benefit of the child, so all its regulations must 
keep this end constantly in view. 

If an earthly parent were to call upon his child 
to throw itself into the fire, with no other view 
than to render the child miserable, evidently, it 
would be wholly absolved from all allegiance to 
the parent's authority in this case. 

Or if the parent should threaten the child with 
death by slow torture for some trivial act of 
oflTence, it would be equally an arbitrary and un- 
just control. A parental government, such as 
would find a sanction in the best human minds, 
would institute no laws but for the sole good of 
the governed, and visit no penalties which were 
not benevolently designed to help in attaining this 
result. And, furthermore, it is equally the demand 
of our moral, judgment that penalties should be 
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exactly proportioned to tlie magnitude of ofTencea, 
in all cases. Any great deviation from this rule, 
would be condemned, at once, by every good 
mind in the government of an earthly parent. 

Taking these, then, as established principles, let 
us apply them faithfully to the Divine govern- 
ment. It is one of the noblest traits of Chris- 
tianity that it reveals God as the Father of all 
men, and we must, therefore, regard His govern- 
ment as wholly and truly parental. His own 
command to the sinner is, " My son, give me thine 
heart ;" while He declares, of all such, " I have 
nourished and brought up children, and tibey have 
rebelled against me." Christ taught the sinner to 
pray, saying, " Our Father, * * * forgive us our 
sins." Gk>d thus acknowledges His parental rela- 
tionship to the sinful, and His moral rule over 
them is that of an infinite and p^fect Father. 
It follows, then, necesss^ily, that He has given no 
laws but such as are graciously designed for hu- 
man benefit, and they find the just grounds of 
their authority in this fact. They are given to 
conduct His children to the attainment of the 
highest possible good, consistent with their na- 
ture, in the full and perfect love of Him, and of 
all mankind. 

Now, looking at the subject, a prioriy is it 
rational to suppose that, under these circum- 
stances, He would affix a penalty to His laws 
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the infliction of ^hich would be totally incon- 
sistent with the object of the law, and which, 
indeed, would forbid that that object should 
ever be realized ? Where could be found an excuse 
for aiich a penalty? Where are the reasons for 
it ? and what spirit or disposition could institute 
it? It could be only an arbitrary and unjust 
power which could establish such a penalty to 
begin with, and an equally dishonorable spirit of 
malice or revenge which could consent to inflict 
it. It is not wonderful by any means that, accus- 
tomed as men are to practice retaliation among 
themselves — ^to injure one who has injured them 
-^and to do this with no benevolent spirit or 
intention — ^they should easily fall into the habit 
of thinking that God would act on the same 
principle. And this, I apprehend, is the true 
source from which those erroneous vieii^s of the 
Divine government have proceeded, and in which 
they still find their main support. If men were 
not moved by this wicked impulse themselves — if 
revenge was not usually considered as sweet to 
their cruel hearts — ^they could never so easily be 
made to uphold dogmas which make the Divine 
government rest upon the principle of rendering 
evil for evil. But still, if they will consult their 
own better nature — if they will question their 
moral judgment when calm and dispassionate — 
they will see and acknowledge that this principle 
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is wholly wrong ; that " it constitutes the dividing 
line between the Divine and the Satanic spirit,'' 
and should never be allowed to throw its disgrace 
upon the Divine character. 

Equity, no less than benevolence, in the Divine 
nature, requires that tJl penalties should bear an 
exact proportion to the magnitude of offences 
committed, and that they should be instituted as 
mecma to attain the higher purposes of the law 
which are to be realized only in obedience. None 
of any different kind or character could find a 
sanction in the Divine perfections. 

So very evident are the principles which are 
involved in this argument, that I find Dr. Paley 
resorting to them, in order to reconcile the penal- 
ties annexed to the violation of natural laws, with 
the Divine goodness, or, rather, he argues the 
Divine benevolence from the fact that all such 
penalties are remedial in their nature. 

" Of bodily pain," he says, " that it is seldom 
the object of contrivance ; that, when it is so, the 
contrivance rests ultimately in good." And he 
adds, " that the annexing of pain to the means of 
destruction is a salutary provision, inasmuch as it 
teaches vigilance and caution : both gives notice 
of danger, and excites those endeavors which may 
be necessary to preservation." He illustrates the 
evil consequence which sometimes arises from the 
want of thaty timely intimation of danger which 
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pain gires, by the example of injuries from frost 
in cold regions, in which the victim is hardlj 
warned of his danger imtil, perhaps, his limbs are 
totally destroyed. Still further, he says, " I be- 
lieve, also, that the nse (of pain) extends further 
than we suppose, or can now trace ; that to disa- 
greeable sensations, we, and all animals, owe, or 
have owed, many habits of action which are salu- 
tary, but which are become so familiar as not 
easily to be referred to their origin." 

The eminent Bishop Butler expresses a similar 
view in the following terms. Speaking of the 
lesser painB, as instances of the Divine punish- 
ment, he says, " there is no possibility of answer- 
ing or evading the general thing here intended, 
without denying all final causes. For, final causes 
being admitted, the pleasures and pains now men- 
tioned must be admitted too as instances of them. 
And if they are, if God annexes delight to some^ 
actions and uneasiness to others, with am, apparerd 
design to ind/uoe us to act so amd sOy then he not 
only dispenses happiness and misery, but also 
rewa/rds and punishes actions. If, for example, 
the pain which we feel upon doing what tends to 
the destruction of our bodies, suppose upon too 
near approaches to fire, or upon wounding our- 
selves, be appointed hy th^ Author of Natare to 
prefoent ov/r domg what thus tends to awr destrnc- 
tion : this is altogether as much an instance of his 
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punishing our actionf , * * * as declaring, by a voice 
from heaven, that if we acte,d so, he would inflict 
such pain npon us, and inflicting it whether it be 
greater or less." 

Essentially the saipe view, also, has been ably 
supported by George Combe. He says that 
"several important principles strike us very 
e^ly in attending to the natural laws," — ^in which 
he embraces the laws of the moral nature, — " viz : 
1st. Their independence of each other; 2dly. That 
obedience to each of them is attended with its own 
reward, and disobedience with its own punishment ; 
3dly. That they are universal, unbending, and in- 
variable in their operation ; 4thly. That they are 
in harmony with the constitution of man." And 
in speaking of the remedial character of pxmish- 
ment, he says, that " when sickness and pain fol- 
low a debauch, the object of the suffering is to 
urge a more scrupulous obedience to the.organia 
laws, that the individual may escape premature 
death ; which is the inevitable consequence of too 
great and continued disob^ience to those laws, — 
and enjoy health, which is the reward of the oppo- 
site conduct. 

" When discontent, irritation, hatred, and other 
mental annoyances, arise out of infringement of 
the moral law, this punishment is calculated to 
induce the offender to return to obedience, that he 
may enjoy the rewards attached to it." 
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Tliese statements evidently involve all that I 
have claimed in this case, so far as principles are 
concerned, and it is equally evident that, if my 
position is allowed, we have no antagonism to en- 
cotmter between the principles of the Divine 
government, and the rectitude and benevolence of 
the Supreme Being. It will be seen that there is 
a clear strain of harmony running through the 
whole of Grod's economy, in reference to man, and 
while it inclines us to prostrate X)urselves in adora- 
tion of His infinite wisdom, it also thrills us with 
deep and pleasant convictions of His far-reaching 
benevolence. 

We perceive that He has had a continual regard 
to the best welfare of His creatures, and we can 
understand the singular beauty of many of His 
declarations, in which He assures us that He does 
not afflict willingly — that is, for the sake of our 
buffering merely — ^but that He chastens TJi&for ov/r 
profit^ that we may be partakers of His holiness. 
And, I may add, that there is, also, a clear ration- 
ality in these views, which serves to commend 
them to minds in which reason predominates, and 
which find it difficult to incorporate in the bonds 
of a strong faith, elements that are oflensive to 
the intellect or repugnant to the sentiments of the 
heart. 

The foregoing statements appear to justify the 
following corollaries. First. If the moral like the 
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physical laws, find their true basis in onr constitu- 
tion ; if they are merely indicative of that course 
of life or practice which our nature demands in 
view of its true good, then no violations of them 
are possible except such as meet with a just and 
equitable retribution. This retribution must ex- 
actly proportion itself to the amount of the oflfence, 
and act remedially upon the moral health of the 
transgressor. 

On the other hand, no obedience is possible but 
what- is attended with its adequate reward. This 
reward must necessarily be equal in amount to 
the obedience rendered, and like the punishment 
for disobedience, is inevitable, and cannot be 
avoided, except by a miraculous interference on 
the part of the Creator. One sole object, there- 
fote, prevails in the institution and administration 
of the Divine law, viz : the benefit of its subjects. 
Secondly : Sin, like obedience, being entirely per- 
sonal, can never be imputed in any proper sense 
of the term. The offences of each being are its 
own, and to call them the offences of another, is 
as repugnant to our reason as it is objectionable to 
our moral judgments. Neither can there be any 
vicarious suffering for sin that can be termed 
pimishment. For if each sinner must, of necessity, 
suffer for his own sins, all the punishment which 
is due for them, then it follows that no one else 
can bear it for him. One being can no more 
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bear the punishment for another's sins, than he 
can commit those sins for him. Either involves 
a moral impossibility. An innocent being may 
suffer on account of other's wrongs, as we see they 
do, in a variety of ways, ev«y day, but not as a 
jnmishmenty unless he has also been involved in 
the commission of those wrongs, in which case 
they become so far his own. 

Thirdly : Forgiveness can never be supposed to 
extend to the just retribution which the sinner's 
wrongs have merited. This retribution is a neces- 
sary part of his discipline, and as it is demanded 
by a just regard to the sinner's good, to interfere 
for its prevention would be improper as well as 
unjust. 

Forgiveness, therefore, can only extend to wn, 
and is, as its original meaning indicates, the taking 
away, or removing of sin. One form of the origi- 
nal word translated forgiven, occurs in the decla- 
ration : " Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world." And this view is 
confirmed by the fact that forgiveness of punish- 
ment is nowhere spoken of in the bible, but for- 
giveness of sin only. 

Fourthly: The atonement is not a placatory 
sacrifice made to appease the Divine Being, but 
su<di a manifestation of the Divine love as will 
lead to the reconciliation of the world to God. A 
being who was literally an enemy to the sinner, 
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could never institute means for his redemption, or 
provide an offei^ing for propitiating himself. ■ And 
I may add, that one who would be really angry at 
the sins of his creatures, and pretend to feel kindly 
towards them simply on account of the sufferings 
of an innocent victim, is such an one as no man 
could intelligently love or worship. God was 
never angry or unkind towards the sinner, as we 
ordinarily use these terms ; but so loved the world, 
even when it was dead in sins, that He sent His 
Son to save it. " God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself." 

Fifthly : The more common notion, that rewards 
and punishments are strictly eternal, or without 
end, cannot be true. They can only become so 
by an arbitrary exercise of the Divine will, which 
would be wholly inconsistent with either equity or 
benevolence ; and could be designed for no other 
end, so far as the latter is concerned, than the gra- 
tification of a malignant and retaliatory spirit. And 
as God commands us to overcome evil with good, 
and, as Dr. Beecher admits that He will never 
violate his own laws, this supposition is wholly 
inadmissible. 
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OHAPTEK XXn. 

THE DEATH PENALTY. 

When an ordinary orthodox dogma, or interpre- 
tation, stands in the way of onr author's view, it 
is not a little amusing, to those who have labored 
at the work themselves, to see the apparent ease 
with which he modifies, batters down, or brushes 
them away, as may best suit his feelings or pur- 
pose in the case. This is partly owing, doubtless, 
to the strength of his own arm, but quite as much, 
perhaps, to the frail materials against which he 
deals. I was peculiarly struck with this fact in 
looking over his argument on the death penalty 
threatened to Adam. (p. 411, et seq.) 

It is well known that this has usually been sup- 
posed to embrace a three-fold signification, namely, 
death temporal, death spiritual, and death eternaL 
But a few words of criticism show how very base* 
less the views of his church are, so far as any 
authority from the text in Genesis is concerned. 
And although he claims that the penalty is 
summed up in what he terms " natural death," by 
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which I understand him to mean the death of the 
body, still, I could not help suspecting that, had 
his theory admitted it, it would ha^e been equally 
easy to show that natural death formed no part of 
the penalty whatever, except in a very modified 
sense, and this wholly secondary. Its ordinary 
interpretation, as embracing eternal death, is over- 
strained and wholly unwarranted. 

The simple declaration made to Adam, was, that 
at the very period of his transgression, he should 
surely die. And it would no more strain or per- 
vert this original statement to claim that it intended 
banishment in this life to Siberia or Botany Bay, 
than to maintain that it included the idea of a 
hopeless doqm for the sinful hereafter. This Dr. 
Beecher shows very clearly. But that the death 
of the body was referred to, as he supposes, is not 
so very apparent. 

There may be some little ambiguity in the mean- 
ing of the word death. Its primary signification, 
as used, commonly, is that which our author gives 
it. But I do not think that it will bear this inter- 
pretation if used as a translation of ihe original 
in Genesis. There are certain facts which stand 
in the way of it. First: The natural death of 
Adam did not, according to the Mosaic account, 
occur at a period so near that of his sin, as to 
come within the proper meaning of the phrase, 
" in the day." It was " in the day" of his trans- 
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gression, that it was declared he Bhonld die. Sec- 
ondly: The interpretation in question supposes 
that his natural body was created immortal, and 
that its death, without sin, could never have been 
expected. Thirdly : The account which we have 
of this matter is not such an one as to correspond' 
to this opinion, nor does it appear at all consistent 
with it 

1. The phrase, " in the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die," might, possibly, if other 
good reasons required it, embrace a period of tune 
greater than what we usually signify by the term 
day, viz : twenty-four hours. The original of the 
passage being equivalent, perhaps, to " dying, 
thou shalt die," rather indicates a process than a 
single event. If moral death, a death to his for- 
mer innocence and purity and peace, was intended 
by the declaration, as I believe it was, then it 
might very properly admit of degrees in point of 
depth, and be somewhat gradual in its consumma- 
tion. As Adatii became estranged from his CSrea* 
tor by the course of sinning which merely began 
with the first act of disobedience, his spiritual 
deadness would become more profound ultimately, 
and, thus, although that first act might of itself be 
termed death, yet the completion of his degradar 
tion in subsequent life might have been taken inte 
the account, and the whole intimated in the origi- 
nal statement of the penalty. But if natural 
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death was intended, then the removal of the entire 
penalty to the distance of almost a thousand years, 
(for Adam was said to have lived nine hundred ' 
and thirty years) would hardly seem to be properly 
described as taking place in the day of transgres- 
sion. 

2. Still more difficult is it for us to admit that 
Adam's body was originally immortal, which 
would be implied in case its dissolution was the 
effect of his sin. The common notion that sin 
brought death into the world, that is, natural 
death, must be a misapprehension, as geology 
abundantly testifies. It is not the first hoary error 
which the light of science has dispelled, and will 
not, probably, be the last. The different strata of 
the earth, which have given up their remains, 
show us conclusively that long ages, almost incon- 
ceivable in duration, passed away prior to the 
introduction of man here ; and the fossil remnants 
of these ages testify, in the most unmistakable 
language, that the kind of death which is the 
extinction of animal life, was no stranger in our 
world when the first human being passed away. 
Countless forms and races of animate being, lived 
and died long before sin was conceived of, except 
by the Divine prescience, and of course, natural 
death could not have had its origin in this source. 

Furthermore, had the bodies of human beings 
been immortal and desired for a perpetual exist- 
12 
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ence here, in case sin had not entered to prevent 
it, it would seem to involve a physical impossi- 
bility which would be diflScult of explanation. 
"Where would have been found room for all those 
who have already been born ? Even this number 
would cover the entire portion of the habitable 
globe with a solid body of vast depth, and, conse- 
quently, some plan must have been devised for 
their removal, or to put a stop to their further 
introduction here thousands of years ago. Many 
other considerations present themselves here, that 
it is unnecessary to mention, and that render this 
theory highly improbable, not to say impossible. 
It involves too many difficulties. 

3. The only authentic account of this matter, 
to which we have access, viz : that attributed to 
Moses, is inconsistent with the idea of a physical 
penalty of this character. If Adam's body was 
created immortal, then, on the occasion of his sin- 
ning, God must have changed it by the miraculous 
exercise of his power and rendered it mortal. 
Was an event so momentous and so unnatural, not 
worthy even an allusion, or remote hint, by the 
Divine historian? So far from his dropping a 
word that would intimate so important a change, 
his simple statement seems directly against it. For, 
on pronouncing the curse upon Adam, only the 
ordinary difficulties and trials of this life are 
referred to, and these, it was said, he must suffer 
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nntil he returned to th6 ground only ? But wliy 
waa he to return unto the ground ? Not because 
he had sinned, surely, for the writer assigns 
another reason, viz : " out of it wast thou taken," 
— " dust thou art, and unto dust must thou return." 
This was the reason of his natural death. It was 
because he was formed of the dust, mortal and 
perishable, that he was to return to the dust, and 
meantime he was to suffer many privations and 
hardships as a proper punishment for hiq disobe- 
dience. 

That pain, sickness* and premature death, are 
often the result of sinful practices, is readily 
admitted, but they occur from the violation of 
physical laws, and are, very properly, physical 
punishments, in these cases. But to punish moral 
offences in this manner, is not according to the 
rules of the Divine government. 

In God's economy, as we have already seen, 
each class of laws has its independent nature and 
operation, and the penalty for their violation will 
conform to the kind of the law violated. To 
punish a moral offence physically, or a physical 
offence morally, would be improper. Though, in 
most cases, perhaps, where there is an infraction 
of the laws of either class, both are affected some- 
what, and the penalty will accordingly be of a 
mixed character. • , 

It has puzzled me somewhat to understand how 
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Dr. Beecher would explain the fact of natural 
death, as the penalty of Adam's sin, consistently 
with his own peculiar theory. Was it for the sin 
of his pre-existent state ? If so, had he any know- 
ledge of the fact at the time ? And would not 
such knowledge have been necessary in justice to 
him originally? We cannot suppose that any 
portion of the penalty was concealed from him in 
the beginning. It must, then, be regarded as 
wholly belonging to his sin in the present life. 
It was for his sin here that this doom was inflicted 
upon him. But how, in this case, can our author 
account for the death of little children, before the 
period of will or action begins ? They do not die 
for their own personal sins here, for they do not 
commit any. And if he claims that they die for 
Adam's sin, will he not be involved in all the 
terrible diflSiculties which he charges upon the 
views of his brethren ? Is it not as easy to recon- 
cile, with the perfections of God, the bestowment 
of a sinful nature on the new-bom child, in conse- 
quence of Adam's siu, as the infliction of natural 
death for the same reason ? 

Regarding the penalty, however, as moral in its 
nature — ^viewing sin as the disease of the soul, 
the deadening of the elements of moral life within 
us — all these difficulties are avoided. We find, in 
this case, that its infliction corresponds, in point of 
time, to that named in giving the law. The death 
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must attend the sin, and be equivalent to it. Its 
nature, also, is seen to be in harmony with the 
nature of the law, and it fully answers to the 
account given by Moses, and all we know of the 
facts of the case. The greatest objection, after 
all, which I have to our author's views on this 
subject, or indeed to the common views generally 
respecting it, is of a practical character. This 
regardiujg of sin and its punishment, as wholly 
separate and distinct in their nature, — ^not neces- 
sarily connected with each other, — has proved 
exceedingly pernicious in many respects. It has 
given occasion, not only for the supposition that 
the one could exist properly in this state of being, 
and the other be postponed to the future state, 
but that very possibly the latter may be escaped 
altogether! The sinner, under the influence of 
this fatal delusion, carries about with him the 
vague impression that a life of sin is a more 
pleasant one than a life of holiness, and that by 
repentance and forgiveness he may escape the 
consequences hereafter; and thus he persists in 
his wayward and wicked course, and the church 
complains that he is insensible to his danger, and 
can only be aroused from it by appeals to his fears 
at the possible near approach of death. Why 
should he not be, when it furnishes him with all 
the inducements to do so ? If he could only be 
as fuUy and thoroughly convinced that the death, 
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which is the proper penalty for sin, was as neces- 
sary and certain as the pain which follows the 
burning of his body, why should he yield to its 
temptations any sooner than he would thrust his 
hands into the fire? It may be difficult to fix 
such a belief equally as impressive in the former 
as in the latter case, for the consequences of vio- 
lating a physical law are more palpable and 
striking, but they are no more real, and not as ^ 
deeply ruinous. And so far as this conviction 
can be rendered deep and abiding, so far the 
power of temptation to sin is broken, and the 
door to its commission closed and sealed. Why 
does not the Almighty find it necessary to attach 
penalties to the physical laws which are extra- 
neous ? Plainly because their violation carries its 
own curse along with it, and no other enforcement 
is desirable. It is so, essentially, with moral laws, 
and this fact, firmly believed and kept prominent 
in the thoughts, would be of the most incalculable 
value. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

FORFETTUEE OF BIGHTS. 

Against the validity of much that I have argued 
heretofore, is urged the strange idea which is em- 
braced in the heading of this chapter. It is granted 
by our author that, towards " new-created minds,'' 
the moral law of rectitude in the Divine Being 
would claim all which I have contended for, — 
namely, a just and kind regard to the best interests 
of all His creatures. But when he speaks of " this 
world as a system of sovereignty established over 
beings who have lost their original claims on the 
justice of God," (p. 474) and, in many other places, 
of a " forfeiture of rights" on the part of the crea- 
ture, I am tempted to institute such an examination 
as will more fully ascertain whether there is really 
anything of this kind which can serve to weaken 
or affect any of the positions which I have chosen. 
The principle involved has been somewhat freely 
discussed in a previous chapter, (chap. XI.) but, 
from its fundamental relations in his theory, I 
would question it still further. What, then, does 
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this forfeiture of rights, so essential to his own, as 
well as to the prevailing orthodoxy, really amount 
to ? If I nnderstand it, there is no article of be- 
lief more fundamental than this. The whole sys- 
tem of the Divine government, subsequent to the 
fall, takes its tone from it. 

What, then, let us inquire, is really meant by 
it ? K it is only intended to assert that God adapts 
His treatment to the circumstances and wants of 
His creatures, varying it so that it shall be suited 
to their deserts always, it is no more than will be 
very readily admitted on all hands. No one will 
object to this, because it is so evidently in accord- 
ance with our own moral judgments. But it is 
equally plain that this is not what is intended by 
the asserted forfeiture of our rights. It cannot be 
denied that it is used to signify a radical change 
in the principles of the Divine conduct. Sin, on 
the part of the creature, is supposed to justify such 
a change. Prior to all sin on our part, or rather 
prior to our being involved in it, personally or 
otherwise, it is assumed, if I apprehend the matter 
aright, that God was bound to treat his children, 
whom He had created, as a kind and benevolent 
Father would. He was under obligation, no less 
by the act of giving them existence than by His 
own moral perfections, to deal by them justly, 
honorably, and even kindly ; to cherish a benevo- 
lent regard for their welfare, and to seek their 
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•good in all things. No position is maintained 
with more irresistible evidence, in our author's 
work, than this is. 

But when the creature had fallen from his origi- 
nal condition of innocence; when he had once 
become involved in guilt, these claims on the Cre- 
ator, for just and proper treatment, were utterly 
destroyed. 

The principles of the Divine government be- 
come changed. God might then treat them un- 
justly, and unkindly, with the most perfect pro- 
priety, or exercise His sovereignty over them in 
any arbitrary or oppressive manner which can be 
conceived of 1 I repeat, what I have before sug- 
gested, that it means all this, or it means nothing. 
The statement of Dr. Beecher, that they had lost 
their original claims on ihejvsUce of God, seems to 
favor this conclusion. Is it possible that any sane 
mind can deliberately choose such a position as 
this ? Can it not be said that even justice is due 
to the sinner ? If he has no right to claim this, 
then, of course, it follows, that he may be treated 
unjustly with impunity I Again, and again, I 
have asked myself : how can it be possible that 
so very unreasonable and horrible a view can be 
taken of this subject ? Can the slightest analogy 
be found to it, even in any human operations 
which have the sanction of good minds ? Does a 

good parent change the principles on which he 
12* 
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condnctB towards his child, simply because his 
child disobeys him ? Does he treat him justly and 
kindly, so long as he is obedient, and then wrong 
and abuse him, and violate all the principles of 
rectitude towards him as soon as the child becomes 
disobedient? Or, if any earthly parent, from ma- 
lice, or revenge, should do this, what christian 
mind or heart could he find that would justify 
him? Would he not be assailed by one general 
voice of disapprobation in this case? True, the 
good parent finds it necessary to vary nis mode of 
conduct towards an offending child. He sees a 
demand for subjecting the child to discipline, to 
punishment, and perhaps to very severe chastise- 
ment ; but whether it be severe or otherwise, if 
he is deserving of the name he ^ears, or wishes 
the approbation of good minds, though he may 
vary the mode, yet he will retain tfie spirit of his 
former treatment of his child. He will not alter 
the great principles of his conduct towards him. 
If he had i)een just before, he will be so still, 
though the principle may take a new manifesta- 
tion. It was exhibited previously in rewards and 
direct acts of kindness. Now it takes the form of 
chastisemient or retribution. Still it is the same 
principle of justice after all. And so too of other 
attributes. If he was benevolent to the child 
before it sinned, he would be equally benevolent 
afterwards, though this sientiment would find a 
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diflferent mode of expression then; one which 
was adapted to the child's altered state. It might 
have displayed itself in caresses and endearments 
before ; but it would join now with justice, and 
go with it, hand in hand, in the infliction of a 
salutary punishment. If this matter was submit- 
ted to the great body of good people everywhere, 
it is doubtful whether there would be a dissenting 
voice among them in regard to it. They would, 
doubtless, all say at once that this was the only 
correct course for a good parent to pursue. It 
meets with the sanction of the readiest and most 
reliable of our moral intuitions. And must we 
not, therefore, safely and properly apply it to the 
Divine governn^ent ? If God is an infinitely wise 
and good parent, and His children, as our author 
maintains, had claims on Him for the proper exer- 
cise of His moral perfections, when first created, 
how could those claims ever be destroyed ? If 
they prove faithless, will God do so too? If they 
become sinful, will He become unjust ? Will He 
change as they change, and copy them in their 
wrongs ? If not, — and what devout mind is not 
shocked at the supposition? — then the claims 
which His children had in the beginning, must 
forever remain the same. He will find it neces- 
sary to change His mode of treating them, but 
His spirit of love, and justice, and rectitude, must 
continue unaltered. If His moral perfections pre- 
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viously found expression in ways suited to their 
condition, so, in case of their failure in duty, these 
will be manifested through other channels and in 
forms adapted to their wants. But they will be 
still the same moral perfections. The sinner can- 
not claim the same treatment that he could while 
innocent, but he can claim that the exercise of the 
same Divine principles of honor and right shall be 
continued ; that is, unless it is wrong to claim 
what is rights which is an absurdity./ 

There is something extremely offensive, to my 
mind, in the very form of that expression, — " for- 
feiture of righisP It can only be possible, in a 
certain qualified sense. A sinner may have for- 
feited his right to be regarded as innocent, or 
deserving of praise, but he can never forfeit his 
right to just treatment. He can never forfeit his 
right even to Tdnd treatment on the part of the 
Creator, unless it can be shown that one wrong 
justifies another. In fact, this whole orthodox 
doctrine of a forfeiture, as it is held practically, is 
based upon this false idea. It is a notion which 
has grown out of the imperfections of men. In 
their want of uniform adherence to the principles 
of a kind and benevolent regard towards offend- 
ers, and in the false and pernicious notion, excited 
by their own revengeful feelings, that the wrong- 
doer is thrown without the pale of immediate and 
direct sympathy, and ought to be; they find a 
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partial sanction of the dreadful idea that the sin- 
ner has lost "his original claims on the justice of 
God," in consequence of his transgression. As 
though wrong in the creature justified wrong in 
the Creator ! As though God would attempt to 
overcome evil with evil I or to cast out Satan by 
Beelzebub 1 Yet He teaches us not to attempt 
any such thing. He tells us that we must over- 
come evil with good ; that is, plainly, in the spirit 
of love ; to bless those who curse us, and do .good 
to those who hate us ; that we may be children, — 
imitators, — of our Heavenly Father 1 He even 
tells us that if we love only those who love us, we 
are no better than the publican, and are unde- 
serving of reward. 

But does He not do more than this Himself? 
Does He not love the sinner ? Dr. Beecher tells 
us that God will never violate His own laws. 
Must He not, therefore, meet evil, and resist it, in 
the same spirit which He has so imperatively 
urged upon us ? 

Furthermore : our author not only asserts, as I 
have stated^ that the sinner forfeits all claims to 
the Diyine jicstioe even, but he also maintains that 
God must be so perceived by our minds as, not 
only to free Him from all suspicion of having 
caused the fall of His creatures, but as engaged in 
benevolent efforts for their recovery after they 
have become ruined through their own agency. 
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But how can these statements be reconciled ? Do 
the moral sentiments of our minds require that 
He shall still be interested for the sinner after his 
fall? If so, do thej not ask more of Him than 
they ought? Is not this plainly arraying our 
judgment of rectitude against His, when, at the 
same time, it is admitted that these moral princi- 
ples are the same in God and man ? 

Has not our author claimed that these principles 
are wholly reliable, as existing in our minds, — 
that we have no other way of conceiving of them, 
indeed, and that we must assume that God is 
guided by them just as they exist in our highest 
and best conceptions ? How, then, can our minds 
claim, as necessary to His perfections, a course of 
action towards the sinner, — an interest in the sin- 
ner's welfare, and active benevolent efforts for his 
recovery, when, at the same time, it is allowed 
that the sinner has really lost all claims on His 
justice, and He regards it as right to treat him 
accordingly ? Is there not a direct inconsistency 
involved here ? 

Furthermore : Dr. Beecher maintains that the 
creature is now under what he terms an adminis- 
tration of Divine sovereignty^ as distinguished 
from the administration of those moral principles 
under which men originally existed. I say, as 
distinguished from this, for, otherwise, there would 
seem to be no propriety in this designation of it 
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But does lie not assert that there is no defence of 
the acts of God that can be made on the mere 
ground of His sovereignty ? " It is not enough to 
resort to the idea of sovereignty," he says, (p. 347,) 
" God, as a sovereign, has no authority to disregard 
the original rights of His creatures." 

But if mere sovereignty does not authorize Him 
in doing this at one time, will it at any other 
time? If it will not justify His disregard of the 
principles of right, before men sin, then will it 
do so afterwards ? 

This involves the principle^ already considered, 
that wrong in the creature calls for wrong in the 
Creator! — ^and that God will resist evil by the 
spirit and power of evil. The whole matter is 
narrowed down to this point, namely : God does 
right as long as men do right. While they are 
true to the claims of moral principles, he will be. 
And when they are false to them he will become 
so too ! 

This result, as I have already stated, is most 
shocking to any good mind that fully receives it, 
and would render our conceptions of the charac- 
ter of God as dark and dreadful as those which 
we cherish of the character of the worst sinner. 
And I see no way of avoiding it, but in the adop- 
tion of my position. 

God will be true and faithful to the moral prin- 
ciples of his nature, whether his creatures are so 
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or otherwise. He never changes. His perfec- 
tions forbid it. Men may do wrong, bnt he never 
will. He will ajways be moved by the same great 
principles in all his actions towards them. If 
they do right he will xeward them. This is honor- 
able, just, and good. If they do wrong he will 
punish them. This is equally honorable, just, and 
good. He will also be actuated by a benevolent 
interest in the work of their recovery when they 
have fallen. The mission of Christ, and all the 
manifestations of Divine grace, show this fact 
fully. Never will he make their wrongs to him 
the excuse for wronging them. He will always 
assert the goodness of his disposition, and com- 
mand, ultimately, the homage of his children by 
the exhibition of his glorious perfections. He 
will win their love and homage by showing them 
that he deserves it, no less than by the fact that 
their own moral interests demand it. This is the 
only view which we can take of the matter that 
will correspond to the demands of our own moral 
feelings. Our best conceptions of the Divine 
character will be satisfied with nothing short of 
this. 

And, O ! what a mournful thought it is, that the 
standard or rule of his life should be degraded 
below that of our own. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WORLD A HOSPITAL. 

The relations of the present world to our au- 
thor's system, are peculiar, and of the highest 
importance. It is not merely a hospital for the 
unnumbered millions of fallen spirits, who rebelled 
in a previous state of existence, and to whom God 
has graciously allotted another probation and 
chalice for redemption, but a theatre for the ex- 
hibition of his wisdom and power in the forming 
of a church through which the reign of Satan is 
to be finally broken, and by which future sinning 
is to be avoided, and myriads trained for holiness 
and heaven. Visionary, in part, as I must deem 
them, yet there is a depth and a grandeur in his 
views, here, which ought not to be overlooked. 
They indicate the same high purpose, which shows 
itself in almost every chapter, to vindicate, if pos- 
sible, the Divine character; to seize upon every 
available circumstance which shall tend to display 
the Divine beneficence and care, as though this 
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conld, in some way, alleviate the dreadful horrors , 
of the thought that there were, after all, miUions 
on millions of human souls, who were doomed to 
utter and hopeless anguish* 

Let us, however, for the present, consider the 
world, as he regards it, as a great moral hospital 
for the recovery of Mien spirits. Does it corres- 
pond at all to our best views of what such an in- 
stitution should be ? I am well aware that, know- 
ing as little as we do of all the relations of details 
in the broad sweep of God's economy, it would 
hardly become us to sit in judgment on the ways 
and means which he adopts in his infinite wisdom, 
when once it is fairly and fully settled that he has 
really adopted them. Thus, if it were clearly and 
authoritatively revealed to us, that this world was 
an asylum for spiritual patients, where the morally 
diseased of a previous state* were gathered for 
medical treatment, I should not dare to question 
the wisdom and goodness which presided over its 
arrangements. However these might appear to 
my own judgment, it would be enough for me to 
know that God had actually established them. 

But where this is left an open question, and 
especially as in the case before us, where these 
arrangements, and the general character of the 
institution, are among the principal evidences from 
which we are to decide whether He has really 
constructed it for such a purpose, the case becomes 
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a very different one. We are boand, then, to ex- 
amine them thoroughly, and what would have 
been daring presumption before, is rendered in 
this case an imperative duty. ^ 

Now, there is no Divine authority for asserting 
that this world is what our author claims it to be, 
and we must either take his word for it, which I 
am sure he would not ask of us, or we must look 
into the matter well, and see whether the facts and 
phenomena presented will really lead us to such a 
conviction. 

How IS it, so far as we can see, in regard to the 
case before us? Does the appearance of this 
world, and of human life in it, answer at all to 
our conceptions of what a moral hospital should 
be ? The proper answer to this question must, of 
course, be somewhat modified by the decision of a 
previous one — viz.: What properly belongs to 
beings such as this theory represents men to have 
been just prior to entering on this world, and 
what rule of action was right and proper for the 
Divine Being in regard to them ? 

If all which our -author assumes here is granted, 
— ^if we admit that mankind in a previous exist- 
ence had forfeited all claims on the Divine justice 
as well as mercy, that they were all richly de- 
serving of eternal damnation, pud that, under 
these circunastances, God might exercise His so- 
vereignty towards them in any arbitrary manner 
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conceivable, with perfect propriety, then all oppor- 
tunity for investigating the right of anything which 
occurs here in accordance with His arrangements 
is fitreclosed at once, and we should have no possi- 
ble rule by which to guide us in the examination. 
A most mournful predicament, truly 1 If we find 
what appear to be the greatest wrongs in the allot- 
ments of Providence here — ^if the grossest injustice 
was plainly manifest in the assignment of our con- 
dition or circumstances, or in the treatment to 
which we are subjected, jand if a doubt is raised, 
or a question asked, touching the harmony of such 
things with the Divine perfections, are our mouths 
to be closed with the cool reply that this is a sys- 
tem of Divine sovereignty, and not a rule of moral 
attributes ? We are told that this is a moral hos- 
pital which we live in, and when the only possible 
way in which we can judge of the truth of the 
assertion, namely, by applying to it the rules of 
moral right and propriety, is attempted, we are 
virtually put aside by the declaration that no such 
thing as moral right or justice can be expected 
here — ^we ought not to ask or hope for it — ^we have 
richly deserved hell long ago, and it is only of 
(iod's grace that we are existing here at all ! Any 
wrongs, therefore, to which we may be subjected, 
are to be submitted to patiently ; and, indeed, we 
ought even to be thankful that we are merely 
imprisoned when we should justly have been hung ! 
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Again, I protest against any such mode of argu- 
mentation. I protest against any assumption of 
this sort, that God can ever govern men merely by 
the exercise of an arbitrary and sovereign poster 
without the guidance and influence of His moral 
perfections. I protest against anything and every- 
thing which wears this complexion in the slightest 
degree. It is the highest possible impeachment 
of His character. It is the foulest reproach that 
can be cast upon Him. For when it is once ad- 
mitted that He can, for^a moment even, absolve 
Himself from all allegiance to His moral attri- 
butes, that He can, as it were, lay their control 
aside, and exercise merely arbitrary power alone. 
He becomes invested with the worst features of a 
tyrant, and would excite the deepest indignation, 
if not intense hatred, of eyerjffood spirit in heaven 
and earth. 

Certainly no view can be so terribly painful to 
a soul that is loyal to the highest rectitude. I 
confess to a most distressing uncertainty in regard 
to our author's meaning here. When he speaks 
of this world as a mere dispensation of sovereignty 
— ^when he represents the claims of moral right 
and honor on the Divine Being as restricted to 
particular times and seasons — ^when he sets forth 
one class of jprmcijples as guiding the Divine ad- 
ministration towards' new-created minds, and at 
least by implication, an entirely different class as 
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dealing with men in the character of sinners, and, 
more especially, when I read his own language 
that men by sin have forfeited all claims on even 
the Jtistice of God — I am driven by a logical neces- 
sity into all the revolting coilsequences to which 
I have alluded. These shocking results rise up 
and stare me in the face at once. I see no way 
to avoid them, having taken up his positions and 
carried them out legitimately. 

And then, too, I have thought that this eould 
not have been his «ieaning. I must have 
misapprehended him entirely. JETow, I do not 
know ; but I must^ in some way, have misinter- 
preted his views here. I find this suspicion 
strengthened by many declarations in his volume, 
that seem to me utterly inconsistent with anything 
like what I have been supposing. Thus, I find, 
(p. 16,. et seq.) not only the statement that moral 
renovation is the great practical work and end of 
Christianity, and that in this system Christ came 
to call sinners to repentance, but he also explicitly 
declares that one of the moving forces of this 
system consists in "a full development of the 
honor^ justice^ a/ad l>en€Volence of Ood^ in all His 
dealings with rrum^ so made as, in the first place, 
to free Him from the charge of dishonorably 
ruining them, and then to exhibit Him as earnestly 
and benevolently engaged in efforts for their salvor 
tionj through Christy after they have been kuined 
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A clear exhibition of this 
fact he regards as. necessary, and demanded by 
the highest and best of our moral intuitions, in 
order to avoid any imputation of dishonor to the 
Divine character. 

Surely, this would seem to be plain enough and 
true enough, and if any reliance is to be placed 
upon it, then Ood is just as fully under the guidr 
once of moral princijples^ in the system of this 
world, as at any previous time — as fully bound by 
the laws of honor and rectitude towards the sinner 
nqw as He was before the first transgression. This 
is the only position which can be safely taken, and 
the only one, in fact, which will not lead us directly 
to the unspeakably dreadful inconsistencies already 
noticed. 

It follows, then, as a fair logical inference, that 
we are justified in applying to God's dealings with 
men, now, the same moral principles, or the same 
great ruLe^ which we have been using all along 
hitherto. Notwithstanding all that our author 
claims, which appears inconsistent with it, I shall 
assume from his own statements, as quoted, that 
God is infinitely honorable, just, wise, and even 
benevolent, in all his dealings with men in this 
world, as he has ever been hitherto, and ever will 
continue to be. 

Taking our position here, and looking at the 
present life from this stand-point, what appear- 
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ances are there which favor the hypothesis that it 
is a moral hospital ? 

Eegarded in this light, pne cannot but be struck, 
at the first glance, with the apparent want of wis- 
dom in adapting this world to such a purpose. 
Many parts of it seem as illy arranged for the 
realization of such an end, as any which we could 
well conceive of. 

If it is merely a primary school, for the training 
of the infancy of human beings, and out of which 
they are to pass to a higher institution ; if its priu; 
cipal purpose is to answer to the wants of the first 
stages of ediuiation^ then the same features would 
wear a very dijGFerent complexion, and those very 
facts and circumstances would fall into, the rela- 
tions of harmony and order, which, in the former 
case, would seem ill-conditioned, and badly ar- 
ranged. , 

Thus, viewed as a new probation for fallen hu- 
man spirits, there is an inequality in the allotment 
of their condition here, which can hardly be 
accounted for, no less than what appears to be the 
very questionable policy of putting them here at 
all. If the first state of probation was purely a 
spiritual one, why should not this succeeding one 
have been such also ? 

Without adopting, to any extent, or even ap- 
pearing to sanction, the essential idea of Gnosti- 
cism, I cannot but be impressed with the fact that 
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many of the temptations to sin spring from our 
material bodies, or from our mysterious connexion 
with them. Our entire animal nature, as we term 
it, with all its host of wants, passions, appetites, 
propensities, and lusts, which Paul, as well as our 
own experience, tell us, " war against the soul," 
of what possible use are these, according to our 
author's system, except to vitally injure us, and 
render far less hopeful \hQ prospect of our recov- 
ery? Could not a spiritual sphere have been 
assigned us, where we should, at least, have been 
free from all the inducements to sin which assail 
us from this source ? 

Is it not, in this respect, very much as if a man 
seized with fever should be taken to a pest-house, 
filled with small-pox patients, to effect his cure ? 
Were there any conceivable circumstances which 
rendered our abode in' a material world, and with 
mortal bodies such as I have mentioned, absolutely 
necessary ? Could not a sphere have been chosen, 
where our temptations would have been less, in- 
stead of greater, and our hazard of infinite peril 
rather diminished than increased? In such a 
state, which it would seem was, at least, possible, 
might not a church have been planted, a scheme 
of redemption instituted, and all the essential ben- 
efits of the present system have been preserved 
without its additional and dreadful liabilities to 

sin and death ? 

13 
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It is not a sufficient reply to this, to say that 
God has ordained the present plan for this pur- 
pose, and, therefore, it must have been the best 
plan of any which was possible. This is a begging 
of the question. The point in discussion is, has 
God really established this world for such a pur- 
pose? And I claim that whoever attempts to 
prove it, will encounter this difficulty at the very 
threshold. 

There is, growing out of the facts which I have 
hinted at, a previous improbability to be met and 
overcome before other considerations or direct 
evidences should be allowed to weigh in its favor. 
Why should we have a worse condition, for our 
second trial, instead of a better one, if the Deity was 
really moved by a sincere spirit of benevolence 
towards us in instituting it i I repeat, that it is 
no suitable reply to say we deserved nothing bet- 
ter. The question is not one concerning our merits 
or ill-deserts, but simply this : What would God 
properly do, if acting towards us kindly and 
benevolently?* 

If he is earnestly engaged in effi>rts for our sal- 
vation from previous sin, is this such treatment 
as he would be likely to resort to for such a pur- 
pose ? It must be very evident to any good mind, 
that the putting of us into connexion with our 
earthly bodies, and the subjection of us to all its 
increased inducements to sin, could not, in this 
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case, have been the result of either wisdom or 
goodness, unless there were circumstances which 
rendered it absolutely unavoidable. And as none 
such are apparent, I must presume that this pre- 
vious improbability lies full in the way of admit- 
ting the hypothesis under consideration. 

Furthermore, we must consider, also, the condi- 
tion and circumstances of men, here, in regard to 
other particulars that bear upon this question. 
Take the social and organic relations of men, — are 
they such as a morally diseased spirit should be 
thrust into if the object was really to cure him? 
Did not our author see that the whole force of the 
entire ninth chapter of his book, would bear di- 
rectly against his own views in regard to this par- 
ticular ? I 

I do not adopt every expression in it, without 
modification ; but as he does, and as it is, in the 
main, so con'ect a statement of facts, I would 
respectfully call it to his notice as inconsistent 
with his theory of this world as a moral hospital. 
He says, " if a new-created being has a sinful or 
morally deteriorated nature, there would seem to 
be, on these principles, the greater reason for not 
exposing him to the additional influence of cir- 
cumstances tending to develop, strengthen, and 
mature, his sinful propensities." And, yet, he 
allows that " man is subjected from his birth to 
the power of other sinful minds, united in de- 
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praved social arrangements and organizations, 
called, collectively, the world. In the heathen 
world, and in sinful families of christian nations," 
he tells us, that " this subjugation to the power of 
evil social organizations begins from the time of 
birth. All the pollutions of idolatry, all the evil 
passions, actions, and examples of sinful parents, 
surround the child from his birth upward, and 
form the moral atmosphere in which he lives." 

He quotes, with approbation, from Dr. Bur- 
nap, the statement, that " society, from the same 
causes, is as capable of becoming vitiated as the 
individual, with this more calamitous consequence, 
that it reacts upon the individual, to make him 
more depraved than he could have become had he 
stood alone." 

" Under an arbitrary or a tyrannical govern- 
ment, all motives to a virtuous life aire greatly 
weakened. * * * Take, as an example, the Otto- 
man empire. The very manner "in which the 
government is administered corrupts and ruins 
everything. The whole organization of the state 
is nothing more nor less than a vast machine for 
extortion and robbery. * * * The very appewr- 
once of thrift and wealth is dangerous, and all mo- 
tive to industry and economy, to good morals and 
good management, is taken away. Those who are 
plundered seek first a refuge in hypocrisy and 
deception ; or, having lost all, become the robbers 
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and oppressors of those who are more defenceless 
than themselves. Can it be said that a human 
being, who is born and passes through life under 
such a government and in such a state of society, 
has a fair opportunity for right development? No 
more than a grain of corn thrown into a heap of 
stones or a thicket of brambles." 

"The power of corrupt social organizations," 
Dr. Beecher adds, " is not at all exaggerated in 
this statement; and tjie same remarks may be 
extended to corrupt religious, educational, and 
commercial organizations, which have in all ages 
exerted inconceivable power. So, too, as far as 
the larger social circles, of which he is a part, in 
christian nations, are worldly, ambitious, luxuri- 
ous or sensual, he is led, by social power and re- 
wards, and by the fear of shame, to follow the 
same course to which his depraved heart already 
impels him. Hence the fact that large cities are 
slaughter-houses of countless throngs of young 
men, — ^in theatres, at the gaming-table, the tavern, 
or the place of impure resort. * * In some com- 
munities, th4 tendencies are all to ruin. * * They 
have tended to develop, mature, and confirm the 
native depravity which already exists in each man 
as an individual ; and this alike in the higher cir- 
cles of the wealthy, fashionable, and powerful, 
and in the middle and lower walks of life*" 

Now, here is the plain statement, first, that no 
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mind already depraved, or having a sinful nature 
to begin with, should, properly, be exposed to 
such fatal influences; and then this dark and 
gloomy description of human society is set forth 
as the actual state into which men are plunged by 
natural birth 1 I would ask, in the first place, 
whether, supposing that this is an unsuitable con- 
dition for those who enter upon it with a native 
depravity obtained in any way that it is generally 
supposed to be obtained ; ig it not equally unsuit- 
able for those who have the same amount of de- 
pravity accumulated, as our author believes it to 
have been, in a previous state of existence ? In ike 
second place, if these accounts of the trials of the 
present life are correct, as he claims them to be, 
and as I have admitted that they are, in the main ; 
then is it really a proper state or condition in 
wh^ch to place the morally diseased, when the 
very object had in view is thjeir recovery ? How 
could a worse state of things be conceived of for 
this purpose ? 

I do not know how free from seductive influ- 
ences an ordinary spiritual state may be, and how 
much preferable we could consider it to the pre- 
sent state, so far as temptation to evil is concerned, 
but it can hardly be supposed that it would 
be as bad as this world in its trials of human virtue 
and the obstacles which it would throw in the 
way of the recovery of fallen spirits. 
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Indeed, with the fixed and active sinful habits 
which our author supposes all men to bring with 
them when they enter this life, it must be a mat- 
ter of astonishment almost that any of them ever 
return to holiness. If they do, must it not rather 
be from a fortunate birth in the household of 
pious parents, or from an arrangement of circum- 
stances more favorable than usual, than from any 
superior efforts or merits on their part? And 
would it not be madness to hope for it, where this 
condition was the most unfavorable of any ? What 
would be thought of a parent, in a retired part of 
the country, where it would seem that every cir- 
cumstance almost was combined favorably to the 
preservation of virtue, who should take a son that 
had fallen into vice, and in order to give him one 
more chance for restoration and obedience, send 
him into one ot* the foulest sinks of moral pollu- 
tion to be found in any of our large cities ? It 
would be difficult for one of good habits and fixed 
principles to withstand the various allurements to 
sin which cluster about such a spot, and why 
shoidd one be sent there by a parent who sincerely 
wished to cure him of evil tendencies already 
powerful? Would such a parent, in ordinary 
human estimation, be held as a wise and prudent 
man ? Could he more surely seal the doom of his 
child in any other conceivable manner? And, 
yet, how very much better than this has been the 
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treatment of fallen spirits, taken from a sphere in 
which no animal or worldly temptations certainly 
could assail them, and placed in such a condition 
as our author has described ? Are not the moral 
" slaughter-houses" of which he speaks, as infest- 
ing our larger towns, rather undesirable things in 
a moral hospital? Can the chances for a cm-e 
there be very great? And, still we know that 
God sends thousands by birth and inevitable ne- 
cessity into just such places, and virtually con^ 
demns them to spend their probation there ! And 
this is their last chance for recovery ; the^ last 
possible opportunity to escape eternal damnation ! 
But the worst facts of the case remain to be 
told. Our author, if I understand him, sanctions 
the idea, that multitudes of devils are actually 
swarming along our earthly course, watching every 
favorable opportunity to seduce and betray us; 
and all this diabolical influence is hovering about 
us unseen and unrecognized, on our part, except 
dimly, perhaps, through a diseased spiritual vision ! 
Let me give his own language here. It is " clearly 
revealed," he tells us, " in the word of God," that 
this world ^'is the abode and theatre of action for 
hosts of fallen spirits, who, whilst the generations 
of men die, live and plan, and acquire malignant 
wisdom, from age to age. They understand the 
depravity of man and his moral weakness ; and 
long experience has given them terrific skill in the 
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science of temptation. Such systems of error as 
the depraved hearts of men are ready to adopt, 
they skillfully invent, promulgate, and defend. 
Such organizations as are in spirit most opposed 
to the kingdom of God, they form, animate, and 
sustain. Thus, not only by individual and tran- 
sient suggestions, but through organized, estab- 
lished, and permanent systems of evil, do they 
" work in the children of disobedience " and " lead 
them captive at their will." " The fearful power," 
he adds, "exerted by these dark rulers of this 
world, we are in no danger of over-estimating." 
(pp. 76, 77.) But, enough ; I am sick of this dis- 
gusting picture. There" are no words which are 
capable of expressing the horror with which I 
regard it, or the deep and mournful indignation 
which I should feel towards a being whom I could 
believe would subject his children to such fearful 
trials when their immortal interests hung upon 
the issue ! No reverence or piety in my own soul 
could suppress, in this case, the conviction that it 
was far more dishonorable than any crime ever 
committed by mortal man. And yet we are told 
that this world is a moral hospital, built expressly 
for the recovery of fallen spirits I Is all this dia- 
bolical scheming for our ruin, beyond the reach 
of the Divine power ? Has God no possible way 
by which He could shut us out from it ? Or does 

He not wish to do it ? If I understand Dr. 
13* 
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Beecher, the Divine Being will nltimately, by the 
exercise of His sovereign power, destroy this arch- 
enemy and his hosts. Why could it not have 
been done in season to save some millions of His 
mined children ? Why lock the door after one's 
house is rifled and his goods stolen ? Would not 
common worldly prudence do it beforehand, espe- 
cially if fore-warned of the evil ? 

But there is still another dijfficulty in the way 
of this theory of a world-hospital which ought not 
to be left out of the account. I refer to those who 
are idiots or insane from childhood, and also to 
those who die in infancy. I have seen careful 
estimates of the number of these, but will not 
attempt to state it accurately. It is well known 
that they comprise a very large class, at least one- 
third of the human race. And if we regard the 
world in the light of the theory before us, what is 
to finally become of all this countless host ? Have 
all its members passed on to their doom of infinite 
anguish, after this terrible mimicry of a second 
probation ? Of what possible advantage has this 
hospital been to them? Has it, in any proper 
sense, given them another chance for recovery? 
Is mere sovereignty to interpose in their case, and 
do for them what might never have been done had 
they possessed sense and reason and a longer life 
here ? If so, what an infinite pity it is that we 
could not all have been served in the same man- 
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nerl And if it be not so, I ask the purpose of 
their visit to this world ? Why carry the dead to 
a hospital, or even those who it is known cannot 
live but a few moments ? Is there not something 
inexplicable in regard to this matter, according to 
our author's hypothesis ? 

True, it may be said in reply, that the subject 
involves diflSculties any way. The case of this 
class furnishes, it may be thought, a dark problem 
in view of any theory — one that, perhaps, we can- 
not fully solve. Most certainly it does, in view of 
any theory which suspends the immortal destiny 
of souls on the occurrences of this life. It is not 
a difficulty which presses upon our author's theory 
alone. It has an almost equal force against any 
form of orthodoxy. And I see not how either he 
or his brethren can explain it consistently with 
their views of life as a probation for eternity. 
The idea of such a probation as either believes in, ^ 
for these individuals, is a mere mockery. And, 
although I admit frankly, that with my own view 
of the character and purpbse of life, I can see 
little that is gained in their case, except a fulfill- 
ment of the appointed mode for commencing ex- 
istence, yet the difficulties attending the question 
in this view, are nothing in comparison to those 
which attend it when regarded through any pro- 
fessedly evangelical system. If life here is a 
primary school, as well as a suitable mode of com- 
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mencing existence, then the only difficnlty to be 
solved in their case is to see why God shonld so 
order it that some should spend so many years in 
training and discipline here, while they are re- 
moved without any. But, inasmuch as, according 
to my views, no infinite interests are involved in 
it, it is of very little comparative importance. All 
commence existence here in this case alike ; and, 
if some are taken immediately away, it is doubt- 
less to another school, where their development 
may go on equally well, and thus all may be 
trained, ultimately, for that high destiny for which 
God designed them in the beginning. At least, 
I see no other method of harmonizing the facts of 
the case with the acknowledged perfections of 
God. 

It will be seen that Dr. Beecher's view disposes 
entirely of that troublesome question of infant 
damnation ; that is, it d9es not allow the mon- 
strous result which no other orthodox system can 
consistently escape, — viz. : that some are consigned 
to hell, who have never possessed thought, or 
reason, or will, of their own, but purely for the 
sins of others. ^ * 

This most monstrous of all conceptions, he does 
not allow the possibility of realizing, for although 
some dire disease may take the little one from its 
mother's breast, and consign it to eternal perdition, 
it is but an old offender, after all, and richly de- 
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serving of the doom, for the sins of a previous 
life I That his brethren cannot dispose of the case 
as easily, will be seen when we come to consider 
the doctrine of human depravity. 

Many other thoughts rush to my mind, in regard- 
ing this world as a moral hospital, which seem to 
bear with great force againfet such an idea. What 
possible chance for spiritual recovery has a Flat- 
bead or Snake Indian, or one of the Eoot-diggers 
of the Rocky Mountains ? Or how is it to be sup- 
posed that a wild Hottentot, and still wilder Bush- 
man, herding like animals in caves and jungles, 
can have a fair probation for eternity? We 
might about as well suppose that the idiot's fate 
depended on its knowledge of algebra, as that the 
immortal interests of these destitute and miserable 
wretches, were dependent upon their attainment 
of a certain spiritual condition here. 

Kothing connected with this view presses with 
greater severity upon our sense of rectitude, per- 
haps, than this immense inequality in the earthly 
lot of men, when an equal hazard rests upon all. 
Why should our author have been the son of a 
pious father and devout minister, ensuring an 
education tiat would almost infallibly lead him 
through the church into the gates of eternal life ? 
Has there been, considering the circumstances 
attending his course, anything more than a bare 
possibility of his failure, and this against the most 
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powerful of all ordinary influences combined? 
And as he sits in his quiet study, with thoughts 
intent on heaven and spiritual things, and ponders 
the arrangements, so purely providential, which 
have ensured him that condition, and rendered his 
salvation next to certain, let him think of the mil- 
lions who are bom in vice, cradled in wickedness, 
bred in infamy, and doomed by circumstances, 
equally providential, to a life of ignorance and 
sin, and then let him say, if he can, either, that 
this is a fit and proper hospital for them, or an 
equally fair probation for him and them together. 
WiU not a thought of this tremendous disparity 
intrude itself at times, and clamor for an explana- 
tion ? ' And will not all the purest joys, which are 
opened to him in his own happy lot, be poisoned 
by reflections upon their far less fortunate — ^their 
sad and hopeless condition ? 



\ 
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CHAPTEEXXV. 

OBJECT OF THE PRESENT LIFE. 

Nothing is more strikiDgly apparent, when we 
approach any of the great institutions or plans of 
the Supreme wisdom, than our inability to fathom 
all the nicer details of its arrangements. Its gen- 
eral outline, and more prominent features, we can 
readily grasp, perhaps. And the great principles 
on which it is based, and the more important laws 
which guide its operations, may all be suflSciently 
apparent to an observing mind, when the attempt 
to analyze the more minute processes which char- 
acterize it, and trace out their intricate bearings 
and relations, would but end in entire confusion 
of thought. 

This is especially true, in regard to any eflfort, 
of which I am capable, to grasp the economy of 
human life here. It has peculiarities which I can- 
not tmderstand, facts and phenomena of which I 
know not the rationale^ and problems which I 
cannot solve, except by referring them all to cer- 
tain great principles or laws, of whose existence I 
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feel sure, but whose operations, in certain particu- 
lars, are too subtile to be easily traced. However, 
notwithstanding all considerations of this kind, the 
general cha/rdcter and purpose qf our existence in 
this world, are, as I think, suflBlciently evident. 
That they are educaUorial^ I fully believe. ' Human 
existence commences here, and its commencement 
is, all things considered, its lowest point. It be- 
gins at the foot of the ladder, not at the top, and 
every step of its subsequent course, is, really, one 
higher, though at the time it may appear other- 
wise. The passing carriage-wheel may seem to a 
spectator as turning, one half of it, backwards, 
when actually every segment is moving forward 
continually. So it is with the life of the individ- 
ual ; so it is with the life of the race. And not 
only is its course onward, but upward, also. As 
Mrs. Child beautifully expresses it, somewhere — 
" the general course of the world is spiral,— every 
reyolution is a step higher." I would say that our 
present being is probationary, did I not fear that 
the popular perversions of this term might make 
it convey a wrong idea. Probation implies, 
strictly, the process of proving a thing. The man 
in the parable, who had bought the five yoke of 
oxen, said, that he was going to prove them, — that 
is, test them practically, by putting them to work. 
He was about to display their abilities, and ex- 
hibit what they could do. So, if I should say 
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that the present life of man was one of prol^ation, 
I should intend by it, simply, that God, having 
given to ns certain powers and faculties, physical, 
intellectual, and moral or spiritual, has placed us 
here for trial, — ^to prove them. He has given us 
the world as a proper field for their primary oper- 
ations, and the main object is, growth, develop- 
ment, education, and progress. In this sense the 
term is what I want, and I would say that life is a 
probation. Our author's view of probation I can- 
not accept. It agrees with that usually held by 
his brethren, in this respect, namely : in supposing 
that it is a condition in which men are acting in 
reference to a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. He does not allow that they are tried, 
judged, and treated precisely according to their 
deserts now ; but supposes that judgment is post- 
poned to a period subsequent to the death of the 
body, where it will be administered fully, termi- 
nating in the assignment of all to theif final doom 
of weal or woe. 

In rejectinglihis position, I would, by no means, 
be understood as aflSrming an entire and abrupt 
moral separation between this and the future life. 
The same moral beings that exist here, must exist 
there. All which is essential to their existence 
and identity must remain with them. The results 
of their discipline and training here must be car; 
ried along with them there. That essentially the 
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same character which one has on leaving this 
world will be found with him on his entrance into 
the next, mnch the same as the child carries to 
the commencement of the higher school the exact 
amount of attainments with which he left the 
primary department, I cannot doubt Th^t in any 
changes which it may undergo afterwards, the 
same laws will be observed which rule its forma- 
tion here, I must believe. I do not think liat any 
actual sin can extend beyond the time when the 
resurrection or raised state, is fully attained, for 
Christ tells us that there men are to be equal unto 
the angels. But the resuiTection itself I regard as 
a great process which will raise men morally to 
this high condition referred to by our Saviqpr. 

I have no good reason to thi^ik that the laws of 
education, which govern here, will be given up, 
or essentially altered, so long as spiritual culture 
or improvement is desirable. And I offer these 
suggestions, that my main views may not be mis- 
apprehended, when objecting to the views of our 
author. The theory which regards the present 
life as one in which men are placed to act chiefly 
with reference to an arbitrary judgment and the 
awards of a future state, and that the work of 
judging, and rewarding, and punishing, is post- 
poned to an after-death period, is, to my mind, 
utterly inconsistent with facts, as well as with 
reason, and the general tenor of revelation. It 
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leares all the inequalities of the present state, — I 
mean those which are providential, and which I 
have already hinted at, — ^inequalities in the dura- 
tion of life, and its surrounding moral influences, 
—entirely without solution. 

Nearly one-thi/rd of the human race, it is sup- 
posed, die in infancy, or before the proper period 
of responsibility commences. No such view of 
probation as I am examining can exist for these. 
Then there are all the benighted millions of heathen 
lands, — whose moral and spiritual advantages are 
no more to be compared with ours than the mind 
of the idiot is to the mind of Newton, — ^which 
must also be taken into the account. 

An^ then, too, what a wide diversity exists in 
the lot of different individuals even in the same 
age and nation 1 Contrast the condition of the 
child of a pirate with that of the child of a chris- 
tian clergyman. The former, bom upon the bil- 
lows of that ocean which has swallowed up the 
forms of those his own father has coldly murdered, 
is shut out, by an inexorable necepsity, from all 
good influences, and subjected, from his very 
childhood, to all bad ones that can be supposed to 
congregate in a pirate ship. Let his mother die 
•while he is young, or be as vile herself as one in 
that condition would pr6bably become. The child's 
eyes first open upon deeds of deepest guilt. Scenes 
of carnage, riot, debauchery, and blood, are ever 
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before him. No better spirit breathes npon him. 
He knows nothing of the name of God, or of 
Christ, except as he hears them uttered in the 
oath, the curse, or the bitter malediction. His 
ears are evermore assailed with the foulest words 
of sin. No voice of prayer is ever heard by him. 
No pious exhortation ever falls upon his ear. 
Without God's power, arbitrarily exerted, — and 
this, the laws of such a probation as we are consi- 
dering, would render improper, for if exercised in 
one case, why not in all ? — ^how could it be possi- 
ble that this child should not be trained for inevi- 
table ruin ? Will not his heart be very certain to 
become hard and cold as those of his only associ- 
ates, and his hand finally as bloody and cruel as 
theirs ? Now let that child have been born in the 
family of a pious clergyman. Let him have heard 
the songs of love and devotion hymned by a pious 
mother's lips over his very cradle. Let the very 
air which he breathed have been perfumed with 
the odor of all saintly virtues, and with Mnd hands 
to fold his in the morning and evening prayer, 
and reverent spirits to lift his trustingly and ador- 
ingly to God, and afifectionate and persuasive 
hearts to leg^d^his to Christ, — ^what could rationally 
be expected, in this case, but a safe and sure pas- 
sage to immortal blessedness ? I am not assuming 
here an absolute ccmsative power in outward cir- 
^cumstances, such as does not exist, or such as 
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would be inconsistent with all ideas of respond- 
bility ; but only that influence which we all know 
that they do exert in the formation of human 
character, according to our own experience and 
observation. I have known children attain to a 
very high moral condition whose surrounding cir- 
cumstances seemed by no means favorable ; and 
I have also known the children of good christian 
parents, who were surrounded apparently with the 
best of moral influences, and who have, neverthe- 
less, disappointed the hopes and prayers of friends, 
and become fearfully estranged from holiness and 
rectitude. I cannot, therefore, adopt the infidel 
hypothesis, that " circumstances make men." It 
is a superficial observation which leads to this 
result. And, still we all know how very much 
these providential arrangements have to do in the 
formation ^f Jiuman character ; and however 
strenuously it may be denied by those who have 
some favorite notion to be sustained by doing so, 
all, virtually and practically, confess it in their 
anxiety for the prevalence of good influences, and 
the attainment of a healthy outward condition for 
those they desire to save. 

Now all these considerations are utterly incon- 
sistent with the object of life, as our author re- 
gards it. They will not correspond to his idea of 
a probation, and cannot be explained in harmony 
with it. There are also various other objections, 
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which bear strongly against it, and which render 
it, in the highest degree, improbable, not to say 
absurd. 

Thus, we know that there are, at least, some re- 
wards and punishments administered in this life. 
This is allowed on all hands. Dr. Beecher does 
not deny it. He even gives a description of the 
arraignment, trial, and judgment or sentence 
passed upon Adam, immediately after the first 
transgression 1 Adam was not only tried and con- 
demned, at once, on the commission of that sin, 
but began immediately to reap the retributive 
fruits of it ; fruits which God told him should last 
during life, — ^until he returned to the ground, — 
but of the continuance of which, beyond that pe- 
riod, no remote intimation even was given him. 
A similar procedure was had, as the bible informs 
us, following hard upon the sad crime of Cain. 
'That unnatural and inhuman act, which first 
stained the virgin earth with human gore, was, at 
once succeeded by the murderer's seizure, trial, 
and judgment, and his sentence of banishment, 
from the joys of God's spiritual presence, was im- 
mediately carried into execution. 
' The inhabitants of the old world, who were 
swept off" by the deluge, as a punishment for their 
sins, and all the individual cases in which retribu- 
tion was inflicted, as well as the many instances 
in which the Mosaic account indicates the bestow- 
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ment of favors for obedience, all assure us of the 
certainty of my position. I do not care, so far as 
my present argument is concerned, whether aU 
good and evil existing here meets with its appro- 
. priate deserts : it is enough that we know that 
m/uch of it does / and this, I say, no one can suc- 
cessfully deny. What, then, is the necessary logical 
inference ? Are human actions rewarded and pun- 
ished without any trial which shall determine their 
merits ? Is it done as chance or whim may dic- 
tate ? Or is it all done in rectitude, and in perfect 
conformity with the laws which God has ordained 
for our government ? Does not reward and pun- 
ishment, in the Divine government, pre-suppose 
of necessity a trial and 2l judgment f Or, are they 
administered on the principle that the school- 
teacher adopted, who made it a practice to whip 
his scholars all around, before leaving the room, 
as he said he knew that they would deserve it 
while he was away ? Admitting, then, that the 
Divine government is administered in perfect rec- 
titude, and that no punishment is inflicted without 
previous trial and a moral judgment or decision, 
the question arises, — ^Is this the case with only a 
portion of men, and a part of human actions? 
Are some men tried and condemned in this world, 
and others passed by entirely? Or, are some par- 
ticular deeds judged here, and others put by for 
future, adjudication ? Is this a rational supposi- 
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tion ? Is any intimation given of sttcli a fact in 
the scriptures ? Where, then, is the need, or pro- 
priety, of a general judgment in the future state, 
so far as the deeds of the present life are con- 
cerned? Are men to he judged in this world, 
and then re-judged hereafter ? And where is this 
vulgar notion of a general judgment, after deoith^ 
to be found in the scriptures % Was it revealed to 
Adam ? Was it known to Cain, and the Antedi- 
luvians? From wlience, pray, could they have 
' obtained any knowledge of it ? We have no 
remote hint that any revelation communicated it. 
Certainly there is no account of any, either injhe 
Mosaic history or tradition. Did the ancient Jews 
— those who had the written law, with its care- 
fully detailed penalties,— have any intimation that 
they were to be tried by a judgment hereafter ? 
The eminent critic. Dr. Campbell, whose ortho- 
doxy will hardly be doubted, maintains that the 
Jewish scriptures are silent in regard to the actual 
condition of men after death. The aheol^ to which 
they often refer, was merely a hidden or unknown 
state, the receptacle of all souls, both of the good 
and of the bad, where, as Job says, the rich and 
poor meet together, and where the slave is free 
from his master. While I could find several 
expressions in the Old Testament, which seem to 
indicate that the writers believed in no acti/oe 
existence for man beyond the grave, it would be 
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very difficult to find a single one on which they 
could found a distinct view of any event which 
might occur subsequent to the death of the body. } 
Life and immortality were iraught to light through' 
the gospel. 

Here, then, were all the inhabitants of the old 
world, and the entire post-diluvian race, down to 
the time of Christ, with all who have since lived ^ 
and died beyond the reach of the gospel, com^ 
prising almost the entire human family to the 
present hour, who have never known or heard a 
word of such a doctrine as that of a judgment 
after death,, even if Christianity were found to 
reveal itl / 

The Jewish scriptures speak often enough of 
God's government, and of his judgmefni-^ but they 
invariably describe him as ruUng and judging men 
here in the present life. "Thou renderest unto 
every man according to his work,"—" Otodjudgeth 
the righteous," — "TheXord is known by the judg- 
ment which he exeeiUethy^ — " Verily, He is a God 
that judgeth in the earth,^ — " He shall set judg- 
ment in the eoHh^^ &c., — ^are common expressions 
of the Old Testament, and wholly consistent with 
all which we know of God's dealings with men, 
either in ancient or modem times. He rules and 
governs, judges, rewards, and punishes aU men in 
this world, and these facts seem utterly incoiv> 
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Bistent with the idea of a general jndgment here- 
after. 

I believe, as I have bef<»« suggested, that men 
are probattoners — that is, on tri(U now — not that 
thej will be tried hereafter, nor that thej are on 
trial now to decide on what condition shall be 
arbitrarily bestowed upon them hereafter — but, 
simply, becanse that, in the Divine order of things, 
this is necessary for their training, education, de- 
velopment, discipline, and xdtimate perfection. 
It is a part of the process which their grow& 
requires. 

The spiritual judging of men, either by God or 
by Christ, together with the rewarding^ and the 
punishing of them, are all included in the jprobor 
tion Uadf— not made to follow it. They form 
componerU dementa of this present state of trial 
It may be illustrated as follows : We furnish our 
children with books, and all the necessary appa- 
ratus for pursuing their studies, and send them to 
Bchod. Th^^they are on probation, in the pro- 
per sense of the term. They are proving them- 
selves, cultnring their minds, exhibiting and 
developing their powers, and showing what they 
'^m do; not by any means with a view to their 
ultimate reward or punishment, years afterwards, 
pet'haps, because reward and punishment make up 
a part of their discipline at the time — ^they are a 
part of the trial itself, and the great object of the 
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wbole k iheir mental aiid moral growtihi and 
profit 

We do not make reward or pnmdmient the 
objeei of schooHraining. We adopt them only as 
meane in i^toining.thi^ object, which, <^ itself, I 
flhoold hope, was something better and higher than 
anything of this kind. So it is in the Divine gOY- 
^nmetit also. Its character, so far as we are con- 
cerned here, is^ edumUonal. And there is some- 
thing to my mind positively ridicnlons in the 
orthodox notion that, to reward and pnnish men, 
constitute the highest, and indeed the only ulti- 
mate purpose of hnman life. As though existence 
was aimed at nothing nobler than this! 

To suppose it, is taking just as low and degraded 
a view of the true end of being, as one would 
take of a child's school-training who should subject 
him to it for no other reason than that he might 
either get his "reward of merit," or a wmnd whip- 
ping ! I can hardly express, in too strong terms, 
my utter abhorrence of such a notion, as wholly 
unworthy of the Divine chwtK^ter. To suppose 
that the highest object which God contemplated 
in creating and placing us here, was, simply, that 
he might have an opportunity of rewarding and 
punishing us hereafter ; tiiat there is something in 
this to make it desirable as an end^ is, really, to 
subject his whole economy, so far as we are con- 
cerned, to merited reproadi, if not utter contempt 
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The truth is, He made xm for growth, improve- 
ment, and ultimate perfection. J^nd no mcnral 
judging, or rewarding, or punishing, of men, is of 
any possible importance, which are not means to 
this end, or aids to this great process. As such 
they are very necessary. As elements of a state 
of discipline ; as agents both of comfort and cor- 
rection, God finds theni essential to the higher and 
nobler purposes of His goTcmment They are 
embraced in, and properly belong to, our present 
state of probation. 

In this view of the case, the facts of life, and 
the moral attributes and purposes of God, for the 
most part, appear harmonious. A thousand diffi- 
culties, which would otherwise present themselves, 
vanish almost, if not entirely, as soon as we come 
to regard the object of human life as being what 
I have stated it If man is fimned and placed 
here, as in a primary school, the object being his 
growth and improvement, not simply in regard to 
his religious affections, or moral feelings, or social 
attributes, or intellectual abilities, or physical 
powers, only, but in reference to all these harmo- 
niously combined, then all the darker problems of 
the present life vanish, and innumerable clouds of 
doubt and difficulty fold themselves up and pass 
away. \ 

That this is, essentially, the true view, I do not 
doubt I cannot understand die human eonetita- 
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tioB, or its eurc1^D&ta]lC6B, or the dealings (^ God 
in r^ard to 113, otherwise. It seems to me that 
every thing points to this as the object of life. 
And, so far as the main principle, which it in- 
volves, is concerned, it is not, by any means, sin- 
gular, when compared to other portions of God's 
economy. In this respect, man is merely subjected 
to a great law which seems to run through all ani- 
mate creation. Kothing in any of the depart- 
ments' of nature attains its full perfection by 
a single creative effort. The fable of Minerva 
springing full-formed from the brain of Jupiter, 
may answer to a heathenish imagination, but it 
does not correspond to our knowledge of facts as 
they exist around us. The great primary law for 
everything which has life, is growth. Its being is 
characterized by successive stages of development ; 
^' first the blade, then the ear, then the full com in 
the ear." Maturity, or perfection, is attained only 
by progressive movements and operations. 

Such is the great law of human existence. It 
points us to an ultimate that is far above the pre- 
sent For all growth is upward, never is it down- 
ward. The tendency of thin^ is ever to some- 
thing better. The oak is better than the acorn. 
The fruit is better than the blossom. And man, 
beginning his course in all the weakness and de- 
pendence of infancy, must, according to the 
Divine purpose and laws, find his way ultimately 



nearer and nearer to the snbKme heiglits of God's 
perfections. Veering oft from his direct course, 
it may be, as the ship tacks and tnms from baffling 
winds and counter cnrrents, jet will he, by Divine 
gmdanee and aid,. find the serene haven of peace 
and joy at last. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

HUMAN DEPBAVnr, A8 HELD BT DB. BEECHBB| 
IMFBOBABLE. 

In considering the evidences which our author 
offers for the hypothesis of pre-existence, in an 
earlier part of this work, I waived the considera- 
tion of his main proof, namely : ' the argument 
founded on its alleged necessity, with the intima- 
tion that it Wonld be referred to here. If the 
common orthodox view of human depravity, 
which I understand him fully to adopt, is true, 
and if God is, at the same^ time, to be exhibited as 
honorable and just, in his dealings towards us, 
then, something like his theory id absolutely acces- 
sary. These hostile positions, as they now stand, 
are positively irreconcilable. Pre-existence, says 
Dr. Beecher, harmonizes them. Therefore^ we 
know that it is true, just as we know that the 
Newtonian philosophy is true, because it agrees 
with and reconciles all the facts to which it pro- 
perly applies. Such is the character of his argu- 
ment. How his brethren will deal with it, I do 
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not know. How thej can do it, and still retain 
their present views, is, to me, inconceivable. I 
regard it as fatal in its bearing against them. 
Bat, of course, it is good foi>tiothing to one who 
denies the correctness of the common doctrine of 
depravity. If this is fully shown to be untrue, 
then the alleged necessity for pre-existence van- 
ishes, and, with this, all substantial proof of its 
reality. 

1 propose to show, then, finally, that neither 
reascm, or experience, or observation, or the bible, 
furnish sufficient proof of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity. And I begin with the position that it is 
rendered, in the highest degree, improbable, by 
the statements of its warmest friends and support- . 
ers. Its very antagonism with the sense of moral 
rectitude in our minds, as they have confessed it, 
throws the strongest suspicion upon its reality, 
and allows vs no rigJU to achmt it unless it is sus- 
tained hf direct proofs which cannot he resisted. 

Let us take our author's statement of the doc- 
trine, then, in connection with his account of the 
manner in which it is regarded by the moral sense 
of its ablest defenders. 

Speaking of Augustine, the Eeformers, the 
Puritans, Dr. Edwards, &c., he tells us that " they 
have not rested content with the mere fact that 
all men actually sin from the commencement of 
moral agency, but have sought to penetrate dee]>er, 
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aad to find in the antecedent nature of man a suf- 
ficient cause of this sad result, so uniform, yet so 
unreasonable. * * ♦ They have conceived of the 
human mind as a kind of seed-plot of sin, so to 
say, in which the seeds and germs and roots of sin 
were thick sown, and needed only exposure to the 
influence of the atmosphere and warmth of active 
life to cause them to germinate, spring up, and 
bear fruit.'' 

Calvin, he tells us, defines original sin in the 
following manner : • It is a hereditary deprav- 
ity and corruption of our nature, diffused through 
all parts of the soul, which in the first place ex* 
poses us to the wrath of Gk>d, and then produces 
in us those works which the scriptures call the 
works of the flesh. ♦ ♦ ♦ Nay," he adds, " their 
whole nature is, as it were, a seed of sin, therefore 
it cannot but be odious and abominable to God. 
Whence it follows that it is properly considered 
fiin before God, because there could not be liabil- 
ity to punishment' without sin." (p. 64.) 

It may be remarked, in passing, that this is a 
singularly loose, not to say false mode of reason- 
ing, which Calvin adopts. He assumes that we 
shall be punished for this corrupt nature, and then 
takes this assumption to prove that it is sinful and 
odious in the sight of God. Then he turns about 
and takes the fact of its sinfulness to prove that it 
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will be punished. Batiber ctr^mtor/at any ral^. 
Fat in a colloquial form, it would stand thus: 

Mr. Calvin : How do yon prove that men have 
got a sinful nature f 

Beplj : Because they will be endlessly danmed, 
to be sure. 

But, how do you prove that men will be end- 
lessly damned f ' 

Eeply : Because they have got a sinful nature, 
and, thei)Bfore, richly deserve it 

K it were inserted thus in the catechism, I 
doubt if even the children would accept it. But, 
let this pass. I may add, in regard to Calvin, who 
was certainly a man of vigorous intellect, land who 
is still looked upon as one of the greatest lights of 
the church, that he attempts to account for the 
fact that men have such a radically depraved na- 
ture, and are, nevertheless, for the most part, igno- 
rant of it, that the devil has the chief control of 
the matter, and "by concealing from man a 
knowledge of his disease,^' hopes thereby "to ren- 
der it incurable." 

The " leading churches of the Reformers took 
substantially the same views" as those held by 
Calvin. 

Thus, " the synod of Dort assert that all men 
became depraved through the propagation of a 
vicious nature. * ♦ ♦ Therefore all men are con- 
ceived in sin, and bom the children of wrath, dia- 
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qualified fpr all saying good, propense to evil, 
dead in sins, and tjxe slaves of sin ; and without 
the grace of the regenerating Holy Spirit, they 
neither are willing nor able to return to God,'* 
etc. The Helvetian confession holds, in some re- 
spects, still stronger language in regard to this 
matter. Our author quotes it thus: "We take 
sin to be that natural corruption of man derived 
or spread from those our parents unto us all; 
through which, we being drowned in evtl concu- 
piscences, and clean turned away from God, but 
prone to all evil, full of all wickedness, distrust, 
contempt, and hatred of God, can do no good c^ 
ourselves ; no, not so much as think of any." 

The French Confession is also referred to as say- 
ing, of this original taint which attaches to the 
nature of all men, even before they are born: 
"We believe that tiiis stain is indeed sin, because 
it maketh every man, (not so much as those little 
ones excepted, which as yet lie hid in their 
mother's womb) deserving of eternal de^ith before 
Godl" 

The creed of the church of England affirms, 
that " original sin is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man that is naturally engen- 
dered of the offspring of Adam ;" that " in every 
person bom into this world, it deservfeth God's 
wrath and damnation." 

It is unnecessary to continue these quotations. 
8 
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It is enongli, for the present, to say, that ehniUar 
yiewB were adyanced in varions other confessioiiB ; 
that thej have been held bj most of the eminent 
leaders of the church from the days of Angostine ; 
that Dr. Beecher claims that these expressions are 
not too strong to embodj ^ the fearful realities of 
the case ;" and that essentiallj the same views are 
claimed as necessary to constitute a tmly evangel- 
ical creed by all orthodox churches down to the 
present time. 

It will be perceived, that, in order to set forth 
the radical character and intense activity of this 
depravity, " they resort to the most striking ma- 
terial analogies." They compare it to ^^ a glowing 
famace, constantly emitting flames and sparks; 
or a fountain sending ont polluted streams. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
They do not regard it as merely a propensity to 
sin, which is not of itself sinful, but assert emphat- 
ically that it is truly and properly sin, and ex- 
poses those in whom it is, even before they have 
acted at ^, to the wrath of God and et^nal 
death." 

This is the genuine unadulterated doctrine of 
native depravity : not as it is found in the bible, 
to be sure, nor as it is seen and known from a 
healthy view of the world around us, but just as it 
exists in church creeds, and confessions of faith, 
taken from the highest church authorities 1 

I do not propose to stop here, to say, how radi- 
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cally false I consider this doctrine, or with how 
much of deep horror it inspires me npon due 
reflection. I wish merely, for the present, to show 
how it is regarded by some of the best minds that 
have embraced and defended it; how all their 
finer sensibilities, and moral judgments revolt at 
it, and the fearful antagonism, which they confess 
exists, betweeli it and the Divine character and 
perfections. I shall take the quotations from our 
author's work. 

Dr. Woods, after setting forth this proneness of 
our nature to sin, even before thought, will, or 
action, and declaring that this is of itself, '^ the 
essence of m6ral evil," ^^ the sum of all that is vile 
and hateful," inquires how it can possibly be Just 
on the Q^ of the Supreme Being, so to recognize 
and treat it, and his reply, as Dr. Beecher says, 
^'shows^ more clearly than words can utter it, the 
imfortunate, the defenceless condition of the sys- 
tem of Christianity when thus presented." " In 
essence, it is simply this. It is utterly beyond our 
power to show that such a proceeding on the part 
of Gk)d is either just or honorable." " Here (he 
says) our wisdom fails. We apply in vain to 
human reason, or human consciousness, for an an- 
swer." He goes so far as to assert that such con- 
duct is " contrary to the dictates of our fallible 
minds." Still he maintains that the' case is one 
out of the legitimate province of our judgment, — 
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that ire onj^t not to d^ode .vpou it, but beUeye 
that it is rights because God has done iti 

Here, however, Dr. Beeeher^ Tery properly, as 
I think, disagreee with hUn. He aasomes, Tirtii- 
allj, that no Jiing can be made right, eimplj and 
aoldy, becauae it is God's act; bnt is snch onlj 
because of its conformity to the eternal principles 
of right And these principles, being intoitiye 
in our minds, the voice of God.himself, speaking 
throng the soul, we are plainly qualified to decide 
in a case of this kind, and are, in fact, caljed upon 
to do so. 

Hius, it will be seen that the only way in which 
Dc Woods attempts to escape from the difficulty 
18, to call it a fny9tery ; which is, in fact, mei^ly 
confessing that he cannot escape from it at alL 
7 cff, as our antb<»' shows, this plea may be resorted 
to in any other case equally well and thus be ren- 
dered a fog-bank for the hiding of any amount of 
error.. 

Dr. Hodge, also, ^^an eminent leader of the 
Princeton divines,'' after a most vigorous defence 
of this t^rible view of native human depravity, 
terming it, emphatically, '^ of all evils the essence 
and the sum," takes refuge at last, from the pres- 
sure of the moral argument, in the some misera- 
ble evasion. He could not deny, to his own soul, 
that the doctrine was, virtually, a de^ reproach 
upon the Divine character; and, instead of eastiug 
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it from him, th^refoite, as we should suppose thst 
he would have done, — ^mikes, indeed, he deemed 
its evidences absolatelj irresistible, — ^he retreats, 
Kke the venerable Dr. Woods, under cover of the 
convenient plea of mystery. He even does mor^ 
and worse than this. He repres^its the case in 
language than which none cui be more offensive, 
if carefully considered. The dealings oi Qod^ 
with our race, he -states^ distinctly, cannot be 
^explained on the oammanrsense prin(nples of 
moral government The system which Pamt 
tcmgkt was not a system of comsnon sense^ hU of 
]pTof(ywnd cmd cmftd TnysteryP^ 

What an expression to fall from the lips of a 
minister of the gospel 1 It will be particularly 
observed here that he does not speak of this as 
being a mystery simply on isK^count of its trans- 
cending the range of human reason, but because 
it opposes the dictates of reason. In saving that 
the gospel is not a system of common sense, I 
understand him to assert that it is opposed to com- 
mon sense. For the expression would be a very 
improper one, and one well calculated to deceive, 
if it merely meant that it went beyond the sphere 
of common sense, but was in harmony with it as 
far as common sense could trace it. And, in this 
view, as positively contradicting common sense, I 
repeat, what a <kclaration for a minister of that 
gospel to utter! What could the veriest infi^ 
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or biUe-hater, on earth, saj, tkat was wonef of 
it! What possible statement coold be conceived 
of which would please snchan one better ? If he 
was really anxious to bring christianitj into' dis- 
repute, to make sensible men scorn the bible, and 
spit upon it, and trample it under foot, no senti- 
ment could have been chosen more fitting for the 
purpose. The stale blasphemies of Paine and 
Eiieeland, could never do the vital injury to the 
cause of Christ that such sentiments can do, from 
the lips or pens of christian men. 

Pascal, Abelard, and others, our author shows, 
were more consistent than thi3, if they were not 
more rational. The devout Pascal asks, req>ecting 
it, " What can be more contrary to the rules of 
our wretched justice than to damn eternally an 
infant, incapable of volition, for an offence in 
which he seems to have had no share, and which 
was committed six thousand years before he.was 
bom! Certainly (he adds) nothing shocks us 
more rudely than this doctrine :" and well might 
the poor man say so, although he very devoutly be- 
lieved in it He confesses its hostilify to all ow 
best ideas of honor and rectitude, but supposes 
that these are very different things, in the Divine 
mind, from what they are in ours. Our moral 
perceptions, he would claim, are not to be trusted. 
I cannot but reflect, here, that <mr modem divines, 
who deny indignantly the fact of infant dam&t- 
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ti(Hi, while they still hold to this radical view of 
depravity, do so entirely at the expense of their 
consistency. They have given np- all professed 
belief in infant damnation, because the outraged 
moral sense of the community will no longer tol- 
erate it ; but they should know, if they do not, 
indeed, that if there is one word of truth in the 
doctrine of human depravity, as taught in their 
creeds, and openly maintained by them, then the 
damnation of all infant* is just as necessary and 
certain as that of impenitent adults can be. And 
if the moral sense of right in human min^s which 
rebels against it, which has cast it out of the oral 
utterances of the church, should be yielded to, in 
this case, then why not consistently yield to it 
throughout ? Why not say that this horrible view 
of depravity, which lies at the basis of all the 
real difficulty, and which is equally opposed by 
our intuitive sense of rectitude, so far as the Di- 
vine Being is concerned, shall not be admitted 
upon anything short of the most irresistible evi- 
dence ? 

That it has not such evidence, I shall consider 
in its proper place. 

Pascal carried his system legitimately through. 
Having adopted this thorough view of depravity, 
he did not stop short of accepting its full conse- 
quences. He cimfessed the necessary damnation 

of infanta, and denied that we could judge of 
12* 
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what 18 ligbt in the Almighty. P^dbaps this is, 
on the whole, the most defensible gponnd whidi 
can be taken on this side of the qnesticm. If we 
only ladmit that what we call wrong, can be ri^t 
in Ood, that onr present idea of Satan is ihe tme 
idea ci the Divinity, this view maybe^te easily 
maintained. 

Abelard, also, shows how he viewed this jbo- 
trine of native depravity, and the injustice wbiGk 
it appeared to involve as piesented to his thonghts. 
Allnding to the fires of hell, be asks^ "^ Would it 
not be deemed the summit of injustice among 
men if any one should cast an innocent son, for 
the sin of a father, into those flames^ ev^i if they 
endured but a BhoH time t How much more so if 
eternal 1^ And he, too, tak^s a straight forward 
and consistent course here. He refers it all to the 
sovereign and arbitrary will of Gbd, assumiiig that 
it is all right because he does it, and because he 
can do no wrong. This is, of course, repudiating 
entirdy our sense of rectitude as wlM>lly unre- 
liable. 

Dr. Chalm^is, too, follows them in this respect ; 
namely, in maintaining a radical view of depravity, 
and still recognizing its antagonism with our m<Hral 
judgment. His discourses on this subject, claim 
the most ultra view of a sinful n^nre, and defend 
it with all th^ plausible rhetoric of which he was 
so eminently the master^ but he Qonfosses^ notwith- 
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fitanding^ that his own sense of right does not har- 
monize with it. 

Now, it is not to be denied that, in all these 
eases, as in others which might be mentioned, 
there is, to some coni^derable extent, essentially 
the BBxne mode adopted, in trying to get rid of the 
difficulty ; namely, denying the ability of men to 
yadgp of diese matters, because human reason is 
carnal, and subtile, and unsancdfied, and not to 
be trusted,- th^f ore, or terming it a mystery 
which we ought not to attempt to fathom. But, 
as our author virtually argues, if human reason is 
carnal mA not to be relied on h^re, in what can 
we trust to it ? If our moral sense will not inform 
us correctly as to what is just and right in Godj 
what btffiiness have we to say that any such thing 
as justice and rectitude belong to Him ? How do 
we Imow thlit He is not unjust and malevolent — 
infinitely so, — as bad, indeed, as we have always 
supposed Him to be good? Is it daimed that 
revelation telb us to the contrary? I answer: it 
may use those wordsj but what will it avail if we 
are incapable of attaching to them a right idea? 
Our ability to apprehend a moral prineiplei when 
revealed, rests entirely on the authenticity of our 
intuitive convicticms. And if our best moral judg- 
ments are not to be trusted, tiien we have elearly 
no right whatever to say tiiat Qed is either h<mor- 
aUe, just, or good. In this ease, any statement 
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we might make respectiiig it most be sheer assimip^ 
tion, and we hare no moral role or gaide that is 
worthy of a moment's consideration. We have 
no right, eren, to decide on onr own character, or 
the chiu'acters of other men, if we take this ground. 
Becanse we have no correct rule bj which we can 
try them. We may pronounce the best man bad, 
and the worst man good, with perfect propriety. 
If any ohe has the impertinence to question ihe 
fact, all we have to do is to take np the mode of 
argumentation which we have seen adopted by 
these orthodox writers — ^tell him, simply, ihat it is 
not within his province to judge of the matter, or 
that it ^ is a profound mystery ^^^ and thus close the 
door upon all further investigation. In fact, thk 
kind of reasoning, if carried fully out, is fatal to 
the very dogma which has caused the tremble. 
They say that men are horribly depraved, sinful 
from their very birth, and even before it ; and it 
is enough to take up the principle of their own 
argument, in reply, and tell them that they have 
no ability to judge of right and wrong, and, there- 
fore, what they call depravity, may, very possibly, 
after all, be the highest goodness ! 

I claim, with our author, that ^^the intuitiFe 
convictions of the minds of created beings, as to 
honor and dishonor, right and wrong, are the most 
important in the universe. They are the voice of 
God himself in the soul. On t^se all just views 
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of Gbd depend. ^ * ^ Shake them, and 70a shake 
the very foundationB of His kingdom." 

Now, if we ccmsider that this view of radical 
or total depravity drives its friends into arguments 
for ite defence which ai» really fatal to it— if it is 
so sharply ojqxMed to all our best moral judgments 
of what is right in God's economy, and so revolt- 
ing to even the moral sense of its advocates — ^if it 
leads to results which Pascal called ^4mpossible 
and unjust," which Calvin termed "the most 
remote of all things from common sense," which 
Prof. Hodge directly opposes to " common sense," 
and by which Dr. Woods is " perplexed and con- 
founded," — ^if it involves, as usually held, a theory 
of forfeiture, which Dr. Beecher confesses, cannot 
be logically preserved a moment "from an abyss 
of infamy and just abhorrence," — ^then is not my 
position fully sustained, namely, Ibat the highest 
degree of suspicion attaches to it, that it is really 
the most improbable of all things, and should not 
be admitted except from the force of evidence that 
was irresistible and overwhelming ? 

Have we any right to cast such foul dishonor on 
God, as its best friends acknowledge that this 
- dogma does, — deny the clearest convictions of our 
reason, and repudiate our highest moral intuitions, 
in support of a doctrine which is less amply en- 
forced, or which can, in any fair way, be either 

denied or modified ? 

31* 
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Has this view of depravity anj m6h support f 
Has the bible bisen rightlj interpreted in its teaeh- 
ings upon this sobject f Or, will it admit of ano- 
ther and a more rational one } Has the human 
experience been f nllj and fairly considered so far 
as it throws light upon die subject? Or, hare 
those utterances which confirm it come tinged by 
a morbid imagination ? Hare the facts of history 
Mid observation been fully collated t Or, has the 
testimony from thb source been listened to on one 
side only t Let ns see. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

ITS PK00F8 EXAMINED. 

It is to be regretted somewhat tibiat our author, 
writing as he did chiefly for his own brethren, or 
those who nominallj profess the foregoing view of 
depravity, shonld have found it desirable to dwell 
BO little cm its proofs. I should like a more de- 
finite statement of its evidences, especially of those 
which are professedly drawn from the holy scrip- 
tures. It is an easy thing to make sweeping 
assertions, and to say, in broad terms, that it is 
suppot^ by the bible and observation and a deep 
christian experience, but such statements amount 
to nothing, except an expression of individual 
opinion, which, however honest, may be mistaken. 

I do not intimate that our author is in &ult here, 
for I have suggested that the main purpose of his 
volume renders such assumptions less improper. 

Of the scriptural relations of the subject, he 
says very little. His allusions to these, through- 
out, imply that the doctrine is a clear and une- 
qnivocal teaching of the bible; but, with the 
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exception of a very few passages, quoted almost 
without comment, he does not attempt a direct 
appeal to its pages. He does, however, find it 
desirable to dwell somewhat on certain other 
proofs, and, of course, would be most likely to 
mention those which he regarded as clear and 
conclusive. 

These are, chiefly, the concessions of its oppo- 
nents, a careful observation of facts and of history, 
and what he terms a de^ christian experience like 
that of Edwards, Ac Let us consider, in the 
first place, the concessions of its exponents. 

Some of those who reject this doctrine of native 
depravity, it must be confessed, have used strong 
terms when speaking of the actual wickedness of 
mankind. The pictures which Norton, and Dewey, 
and Bumap, have given of this matter, are singu- 
larly dark and appalling. The first-named even 
colors it more highly than Dr. Beecher himself 
believes that the facts will warrant. And Dr. 
Dewey's statement, though I have great respect 
for the man, is entirely too florid to suit my judg- 
ment Dr. Burnap's account appears to me to be 
a more sober and correct one, and descriptive, 
very nearly, of one phase of hunum life. 

But I cannot avoid the impression, in regard to 
all of these authors, that they did not intend to 
give their words as they would wish to place them 
in a logical formula. Thev did not pn^ess to give 
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A complete pictmre of human Ufe, bnt onlj a rhe- 
torioal pres^itation of tlie darka- phase of it , 
Abottt every word which they titter may be * 
strictly true, and yet when the whole story is told, 
it will wear a very differ^[it complexion. There 
may be a large preponderance of good over evil, 
or of virtue over vice, in the world, and, still, a 
correct account of that vice alone would consti- 
tute a sad and mournful history. Celi;ain it is, 
that they did not believe in the doctrine of a sin- 
ful nature, or in total depravity, as it is technically 
twmed, and they could not have designed to give 
any support to it. In one point of view, their tes- 
t^nony, perhiq>s, was still more conclusive in its 
favor on this very account. For, if having re- 
jected the doctrine, in theory, they, nevertheless, 
found tiiemselves compelled to state facts which 
could find no solution short of it, it would be indi- 
rect but strong proof of its truth. And this, if 
nothing else called for it, would lead me to sup- 
pose that they designed, not a full and thorough 
statement of M the facts of the case, but only a 
striking exhibition of a single class of them. To 
affirm that there are many criminals in a commu- 
nity, would not imply that there was not a still 
greater number of citizens who were obedient to 
law and order. Or to say tljat an individual is 
exceedingly wicked, would not necessarily show 

tiiat he had no good in him. 
15 
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I think that I ahoakl do these writers bo injiuh 
tice in suggesting that thej were exposed to t«np- 
tation, from two sources, 1o overstate, or color 
highly, the facts of human deprayity ; neither of 
which would impute to them yerj unworthy mo- 
tires. They might hare desired to concede all, 
which was consistent with a just regard to princi- 
ple, to an opponent from whom they were still 
obliged to differ so very widely. A good nam, 
indeed, will always do this, for sharp c<mtestB of 
opinion carry much with them that is painfuL 
Haying chosen a system so radically diffa*ent from 
the prevailing orthodoxy, in all its leading fea- 
tures, the love of unity, where it was possible, and 
even common courtesy, would induce them to 
yield all which conscience and reascm would allow, 
in presenting any particular, upon which they 
might chance to treat Thus, in speaking of de- 
pravity, they would feel inclined to give it all the 
thoroughness and force which a proper regu*d to 
truth would warrant. They might not even be 
conscious that the motive weighed with them, and, 
still, it might have done so. But there was another 
inducement to this, which was, doubtless, still 
more powerful. The gross sum of human wick- 
edness, is really very great The plague-spots of 
vice, in its thousand forms, tinge and blacken 
every community. And to the sensitive and re- 
generate heart of a minister, who is worthy of his 
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sacred office, it sppeak sometimes with overwlielm- 
ing force. He passes from some aggravated in- 
stance of wrong, perhaps, which may hare given 
a considerable degree of excitement to his feel- 
ings, to sin in the aggregate, and pondering upon 
this one idea alone, it becomes magnified in his 
f^vid thoughts, it pains his moral sympathies, 
arouses his indignation, and he pours out his de- 
scription of it in words, as the lava rolls from the 
mountain* It is not a logical statement of facts, 
in systematic terms. And it should no more be 
held to the cold rules of logic, in interpretation, 
Aan Dante's vision, or Pollock's Course of Time. 

How far these considerations may help to ac- 
count for the statements of the writers mentioned, 
I will not pretend to affirm. That sin\^lar influ- 
^ices might have had something to do in this case, 
I cannot doubt. I am inclined to think, however, 
that their most sober convictions of the realities of 
human depravity, regard it as deeper '^ and more 
radical than it appears to my own mind. Their 
language, as quoted by our author, if interpreted 
as rhetorical rather than logical, might harmonize 
with true scriptural views of the subject, and is 
not inconsistent with the position that human 
nature, as God made it, is, in all its elements, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, essentially good. 

At any rate, as our author admits, they did not 
believe the doctrine in question, and some of the 
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fitrongest declarations againtft il bave been Mi in 
their writings. B«t from the very object of a 
dergjman's labofs, be wonld be tnore likely to 
dwell on the cormptions of tiie wcM'ld, than the 
good it may contain, for it is with Ae £onn^, 
more especially, that he has to deal* H« widtes 
to beget no false feelings of secnrity, or to have it 
thought that he regards tiie mafnlness of men as 
of no importance. 

The evidence which Dr. Beecher appears to 
rely on most fully, in regfurd to this matter, is that 
of the experienee of such men as Angnstine and 
Edwards. " Nor is this (he tdls ns) an irrational 
ground of belief. If a man is conscious that he 
has the plague, or a fever, or a consumption, he 
knows perfectly that he is not well. If by any 
medicine he is restored to perfect health, he knows 
what health is, and what is the normal and prc^>er 
state of the body." Such, then, he regards as pro- 
perly qualified to testify in the case, and tell os 
truly what a diseased condition is. 

I approach the investigation of this argument 
with some degree of reluctance. The deep and 
thrilling experience of such men as Edwards, 
whose power of passion- is equal to their vigor of 
intellect, and whose whole nature is one c^ great 
and unusual energy, carries with it a most impres- 
sive moral sublimity. Like volcanic erupticHis, or 
the rumbling of the thunder, it inspires a degree 
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of awe aad reTereB^ct And th^re is Bometiung, 
almost app?oa<duBg dietiion^l of smmlegey in 
thmsting a critieal cUsBecting knife into soch a 
subject. But, if it is urged as proof oi an import- 
ant doctrine, and great reliance placed npon it, 
then it must be ivbjeeted tn the same careful 
serottsy aa other evideaoifCe, and the CSbriatian man, 
though in the gushing grief of a deep penitence, 
must submit to cross-questioning like other wit- 
nesses. 

What, then, is the Aaracter of Edwards' expe^ 
risAce, and how far may it be takmi in pro^ of 
total depraritj ! I confess that I read our author's 
quotations from his writings, touching tiiia matter, 
with some little aatonidim^it In fact, I eonld 
hardly credit my sasises, the account wore such an 
air of extravagance. Edwarde^ it seems, in his 
earlier history, had a powerful teudency to self- 
admiration, and manifested a quick and bitt^rch 
sentment when he was assailed. It is erid^itijr 
rof^red to in the fottowing expression. *'I have a 
mudi greater sense of my universal, exceeding 
dep^ldenee on CkKfa grace and strength than I 
used f comerly to have, and have eiq^oienced more 
of an abhcmrence of my own righteousness. 7%^ 
v^ thcmfhi of anytjoy ariiiaiff «» me^ on^cmy eo^'^ 
aideraMon of f»y own amdaHeness, jpenformanea^ 
or eggmience9j ttr cmy gcodrieu of hewrt or life, U 
N Auasous cmd dkiestablb to TnsJ^ 
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Hist this exiHpeflaion was si]ic^*e, I eamiot doubt. 
Th&t he spoke preeiselj as he felt at the time, will 
be readily believed. Because every good man 
will recognize in it one phase of penitent emotion. 
Bat it is the language of feeling rather than of 
reason* It was not a literal decision o( the intel- 
lect, taking intd con8ideratk»i a broad view of the 
case, but a fervid utterance <^ the wounded moral 
sense, r^arding only that one sinful t^idency. 

Suppose that we interpret it in a strictly logical 
manner. Suppose diat it is questioned closely, as is 
proper under the circumstances* We might ask, 
witib some propriety, if this deep feeling of self- 
abasement was a just and pr(^)a* s^itim^it ; if it 
was really right and true, then was there not so 
f/vach^ belonging to him personally, that was good f 
Then Aould he not have so regarded it ? Or did 
he look upon this deep humility which he felt with 
the same disgust and loathing that he regarded all 
tiie rest of himself? Was it a just judgment which 
would allow him to do so? And if this feeling, 
with everything else connected with him, was 
really wicked, and his whole vioreX being, as he 
tells us, a proper jsubjed; of loathing and abh(»s 
rence, what confidence should be placed in his 
statements 2 What rational ground have we for 
trusting his word in the case ? Does it not look 
somewhat like introducing a witoess in court to 
profe his own unw(»*tlune88 of belief} Is tiiere 
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not somotfaing very much like absurdity in the 
principles it involves! The basis of all proper 
confidence inr Edwards' testimony here mnst exist 
in the fact that he was not as had as he represents 
himself. If he was, no man should place the 
slightest reliance on his statements ; and it would 
be improper to (M&t them in proof of anything. 
But, it may be said, that when he gave this evi- 
dence, it was in reference to his previous condi- 
tion, and did not represent his moral state at the 
time ; that after his thorough regeneration, he was 
not only qualified to judge correctly, but his ac- 
count must be considered as wholly trustworthy. 
I do not know how this may be. His language 
refera us distinctly to what was his then present 
condition and feelings, and I cannot understand.it 
but as expressive of his self-loathing at liiat time. 
Be this as it may, however, it is, plainly, in the 
view of sober r^ison, an extravagant assertion, if 
considered as a full statement of his moral condi- 
tion. It may have been a genuine expresirion of 
his humility, and should hardly be interpreted as 
extending further than this. Both he and Angus* 
tine were men of a powerful nature, powerful for 
evil as well as for good. They had violent pas- 
sions to control, and strong propensities to resist, 
and in their terrible stru^le with these, and the 
great sacrifices and sufferings which conquest cost 
them, ^SbAj obtained a view of their moral nature 
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whieh k incomet m Kpp^iad to men geaenAy. 
He whois jafltrocoveriog from aa afcUu^of infiMO- 
maX/s^ rhevniAtism, <»r IhUoiib e<>Iic, with eveiy 
nfirre aad mnsele exbuuled by gtnuggUiig witk 
bis agOBj) though be may ksow Botbiiig of the 
operatioiis d other diseaMSy or evea ^ a stMe of 
perfect heaHb, ahanld not, therelbrey daim dial 
the physical nature of maa tras gen^raUy sad 
radically defeetiYO, tboagh he had aaiSE^^ bit* 
terly himself. 

If a Cbristiaa experi^»ee ,is to be eonmited <m 
this subject, I will o£&et that of Pelagins against 
that of Angnstine. That he was eqaally as goOd 
a maB> wiU hardly be questioned^ perhaps. Kean- 
der qpeahs ci him peisonally in the highest tenaoa 
Yet how differtti^ was his experience, so far as we 
oan judge of it^ trotEk that which the lE^reng and 
turbulent elements which contended within him, 
r^idered possible to the Bishi^ ei Hyppo t The 
christian life of Pelagiiss was as the growth of the 
sheltered flower in the sprii^^time. It was quiet, 
easy, md noiseless, from the little opposition whidi 
he found in his own mmral aaimre to the qE»rit of 
the goi^pel of Jesusw ^ He did not possess, like 
Augustine, that mighty nature which ceuM not 
otherwise attain to peace but by passing through 
many devious wanderings and hard oonflii^ His 
was a feebler, more limited nature ; but obc, too, 
which could more easily dcY^op itsdf in a smoc^h 
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Aod ffm^ 0owt$e^^'^axM be more easily ooih 
trailed and ^tnndoi^d to its destined end. He was 
not possessed of the profonnd, speculative spirit 
which we find in Angnetine: his predominant 
faculty waa a sober, diacreetnnderstanding, joined 
with moral earnestness. In learning he was 
Angustine'9 superior. An etxmeit strtvin^ ^aflet 
moral eseeeUen^ had inq>ired him from the flrst, 
and hi^ improYement had been quietly progres- 
f&ve. It waa nor firom some great crisis of the 
inuier life, not through a yiolent conflict, that he 
had attained to the faith, or to the determination 
of c<mseoratiBg his whole life to Qod ; but, without 
his beui^ conseidus of any opposition to ite influ- 
ences,- Christiamty acted as an inward principle oii 
his moral development. He did not have to con- 
tend with a wild and fiery natural temperament^ 
nor with desires and passions peculiarly predom- 
inant Nor wa0 he thrown into any of those 
storms of outward life, in which he might have 
been called to mgag^ in a special shniggle with 
himself ; for he led a silent life in the midst of 
studies and monastic ascetidsm.'' (Torrey's Kean- 
der, voL 2 : p. 572.) The intimation, in the last 
clause of this passage, of the life of seclusion which 
Felagius led, would apply only to his earlier his- 
tory. And the suspiekm which it might create, 
tiiaiv had he been called to encounter very trying 

circumstances, his virtue might not have been 
15* 
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found 80 strong; or diftt confliet with external 
obstacles nught have aroused within him feelings, 
diowing a depth of native depravity of which he 
bad never been ccmseious, seems wholly unwar- 
ranted ; for it is well known that he was an exten-. 
aive traveller, for those days, Tiriting <he various 
Christian eetablidmients, and in an almost con- 
tinual warfare of opinions which must have tried 
his tanper and character very thoroughly. 

His experience, therefore, onlhe one hand, will 
serve to balance that of Augustine on the other. 
So, too, if Edwards is cited as a modem instance 
illustrative of the radical view of depravity, there 
are to oppose it numbers of equally eminent chris- 
tians whose experience has led them to entirely 
different results. Those who were privileged to 
know intimately the private life of Hosea Ballou, 
or Dr. Wm. E. Channing, could not rank them 
below Edwards in all the essentials of high chris- 
tian attainments, whatever might be said of their 
comparative intellectual greatness or religious 
opinions. But their experience indicated an easy, 
gradual, and not unnatural growth, when con- 
trasted with that of his. And I am sorry to see 
th6 tendency of our author to recognize nothing 
as profaumd in a christian experience which has 
not all the terrible characteristics of a dread war- 
fai^. Are not the operations of the electric fluid, 
as it quietiy and silently ministers to its thousand 
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ends in nature, as jprqfowML as those which cha^ 
lacterize it in the thnnder t Is the testimony of 
no christian life reliable, that does not exhibit a 
violent temperament and savage passions? To 
me, it is far otherwise. I expect, in such a con* 
fttitntioa as that of Augustine, or Edwards, or 
Payscm, a sore conflict of the supei'ior with the 
inferior powers. I do not expect them to gain 
the mastery of their own souls but by sharp and 
severe and continued struggles* But it is not so 
with all men. It is not so with men generally, so 
far as my judgment and observation extends. 
Some of the finest specimens of an exalted piety 
which it has ever been my joy to witness, were 
those singularly free from all indications of this 
kind. They exhibited a superior spiritual condi- 
tion^ into which they seemed to have grown by a 
process as quiet and natural as the unfolding of 
the germ of the plant which has struck its root9 
in a genial soil. And I must regard these as quite 
as genuine, and fully as trustworthy, in the evi- 
dence they give of the normal condition of our 
nature, as those rather exceptional cases referred 
to by our author. 

The language of Dr, Edwards is not of a kind 
to be received without some care in interpretation. 
In addition to what I have already referred to, Dr. 
Beccher quotes from him the follQwing terms: 
^My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long 
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<pp<jg »d to ma pctf Mllf imtMMe, mad wmtSkm^ 
jog jgf ril thowj^t and iwigiatrim Kke g» iaiakg 
ieloge or MonalnDi orcr mj bead* I ksoir net 
bow to ojpuw bettor wbat nj sum npfeax to ne 
to be^ tbaa by beeping iniBite iqion iafiBfte^ and 
BKoltiplTiiig infiuto b j infinite. Y erjr oftcs^ ior 
tbese mtasj jevB, tbeee exprcmeoe are im -aaj 
mind and in mj moatb, ^ Infinite npoft Jninite I 
Infinite npon infinite!' Wbn I Ish^ nfto n^ 
beart end take a view cf my wiekednoH^ ii loebe 
lilce an abjv infinitdr deqm than beU. * * And 
jt^ be adde, ^it seeme to me tfaat mj ecmrictieQ 
of fin is ezeeedin^y small and Imit* Itia^Kn^ 
to amaze me tbat J bave no more tense of mjr 
sbr I bare admitted Edward^ sincmtj bare, bat 
I mnst donbt bis entire sanity and ooidneas of moral 
Judgment in tbis statement. I emmot soppress 
tbe conriction that it is an ezaggeraled aecoant, 
teking its complexion from highly excited emo- 
tions. Tbe more I exaanne it, the more fn% am 
I satisfied, . notwithstanding the caution of our 
anthor, that it is disractmied by great extatra- 
ganee of expression. 

To talk of the sins of a finite mind, bowerar 
great, as ^'infinite heaped npon infinite," is to nse 
the langnage of religions frenzy. I cannot acc^ 
them astermsof sober tmtii, or as a reliable state- 
ment of the facts of his moral condition. 

I bare heard of hypodiondriacs, who fancied 
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that they were bottles, and would be broken by 
collision with any onyielding snbstances, and I 
would abont as soon take their impressions to 
prove that the physical nature of man was inade 
of glass, as I would admit these extravagant terms 
to prove the radical and entire depravity of human 
nature. I will accept these as the penitent ex- 
pressions of a passionate mind, excited in view of 
its sins, but not a9 establishing a defective or cor- 
rupt nature. 

The actual siflfulness of Edwards, I cannot be- 
HeT» was unusually greftt. All the powers of his 
being were gigantic and impetuous ; and, to bring 
himself, by the aid (dt Divine truth and grace, into 
the high spiritual condition which he finally at- 
tained, must have involved intense conflicts and a 
Utter experience. But, with others, — perhaps 
with the great majority of menj — ^nothing equal 
to it could be expected. They may grow up into 
Christ, as really and truly, though by u process 
nearer like that which links the branch to the 
Tine, or tine vine to the soil. And this opinion is 
strengthened by the scriptural representations of 
the subject 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

ITS SOKIPTUKAL EELATIONS. 

In treatiog of the Bcriptural representations of 
the depravity of man, let me begin with Paul's 
statement: made in the seventh chapter of his 
letter to the Eomans. Every one who has been 
at all observant of his own moral experience, 
knows right well that there are two c(»iflicting 
forces ever operative within him. In all delibe- 
rate acts, where right and wrong are concerned, 
these antagonistic influences are felt, more or less, 
probably, by all men. One of these forces in- 
clines ns to evil, and the other holds ns back and 
draws as towards what is right and good. They 
spring evidently from our complex being — ^from 
what we are accustomed to term our higher and 
lower nature. Passion, or appetite, or pride, or 
lust, or some motive to improper and sinful indul- 
gence, temptingly allures us to what is plainly 
recognized by the moral sense as wrong, and im- 
* mediately the sharp conflict of these two hostile 
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forces ccnmnences within us. We feel the strong 
inclination to evil, and still there is a voice plead- 
ing with more or less of earnestness^ that w,h should* 
not yield. There is always something in the sonl 
which teUs ns that we (mght not to yield to 4h6 
temptation ; and if we ever do yield to its power, 
it is not till this better prompting of the sonl is 
finally overmastered. Every man, I say, fedb 
something of this sort in the course of his own 
experience. In powerful natures the conflict may 
be violent and terrible ; and in milder tempera^ 
ments, far less so. And th^e may be cases in 
which one has yielded so dTten and so long, that 
habit, as a second nature, supervenes, and, finally, 
under its rigid influence, he gives up the citadel 
without striking a blow in its defence. Still, in 
cases of the most long-standing and inveterate 
habits of wrong, I have heard it confessed by the 
poor victim, that conscience was not wholly dead ; 
that it would sometimes arouse itself and assert its 
authority^ and the degraded moral sense tell him 
that he ought to do better. 

The favorite Gnostic idea that these two forces 
proceeded, one from the soul, and the other from 
the body, was quite prevalent at the time, and 
doubtless gave Paul the idea of the illustration 
which he uses in setting it forth. I do not think 
that he intended to sanction the Gnostic opinion 
by any means, but he seized upon their view of 
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tbe wtiiig r%hJA(mB of soul and body to represent 
and iUoftnite the moral conffiot wlikb I haye mg^ 
g€0ted as gmng^ on, more or kes, with aU men, 
between th^ higlier and lower nature. He de« 
seiibes it, flgoraliTelj, as a w^are between bodj 
and sonL " For I dellgbt,^ says he, « in the law 
of Ood after the inner man ; bat I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of 
my miad,^ and bringiiig me into eaptivity to the 
law of sin." The same general idea is kept np all 
throng the diapter, — ^e idea that, in yielding to 
>an, there is an internal warfare going on, powers 
of good battling against temptation, and that eyil 
only gains the victory after straggle, — ^aft^ the 
better promptings of our natnre are overeome. 
. This, it will be very plainly seen, is not only the 
general meaning of tiie apostle in this chapter, 
but it will be reo<^;ni2ed also as a fair presentation 
of the facts of the case, just as every man knows 
them to exist in his own everyday experience. 
But is not thk idea fatal to the doetrhie of a totaify 
depraved nature ? For how can (here be any con- 
fliet or warfare going on with our moral feelings 
when it is elaimed that there is but one pcart/if 
th^e? If our whole natmre is corrupt and de* 
praved, then there would be nothing to excite 
rebellion. All the forces would be on one side, 
fmd how could a fight be raised in Ihis esset 
. It b ^ery evidrat, that if it is (moe admitted 
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that there is anjthing within ns that reTolts ai sia 
— ^anything that serves to draw ns away from it — 
that resists any of our evil propensities^ even in 
the slightest degree^ we thereby establidx the fact 
that there is so much good in us» Nothing is 
moJte evident And every inclination which we> 
feel towards good, every voice^ which we hear 
fvoax within pleading with us to follow it, ev^y 
prompting to resist wrong or wicked indulgence — 
all these are so many irrefutable proo&y to my 
mind, that God has given us a good moral natures 
K He has not — ^if the whole soul is but one mass 
o£ depravity, not only incapable of doing good, 
but even of thinking imy— -I see not why we 
should feel any more repugnance to wrong-doing 
continually than the rain has to faUii^or 1^ 
stream to running down hilL Why, in this case, 
should Paul speak of captivity? Oc^we^, /pro^ 
perly, cannot be taken without scone little of 
struggle and resistance. And this stru^e cer- 
tainly implies a moral ability arranged on the side 
of good. 

In the Mosaic record, which ecmtwis the only 
authentic account of the breation, we find t}^ 
most str(mg confirmation of these views in the 
fact that man is said to have been made in the 
irnofe €(f God. Our author's tt^tment of thia 
account is not very satisfactory. It evidently 
stood somewhat in the w^ of his views. He 
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maintaiiis that no reference is made to the moral 
image of God, as the image in which man was 
created ; and that even if this were true of Adam, if 
he was really made in the image of God morally, 
it does not follow that his posterity are I He con- 
veys the idea, so far as I can understand him, that 
Adam ^as in the Divine image, only, in something 
like this sense, namely : that, as the head of the 
little microcosm, the family, he is the representa- 
tive, synAciicaUy^ of God in His relations to the 
church imd the universe. So he regards Paul as 
interpreting it in 1 Cor. 11 : 7. Then, as a rational 
and intelligent being, ruling over this material 
system, he also recognizes man's likeness to God. 
Indeed^ tjiis is the only real and proper sense in 
"which he regards man as having been created in 
the Divine image; following, in this particular, 
the view of Augustine and some of the fathers. 

Now that men are new-created beings, as they 
enter this world, we have already seen is recog- • 
nized in this history, and whatever that was which 
was created and called man was said to be in the 
image or likeness of God. This could not have 
referred to the physical form which was afterward 
provided, and into which God breathed the prin* 
ciple of vitality or animal life. It must have been 
spoken of that which constitutes the personality, 
what some philosophers term the me. And this 
must have comprised the whole moral and spirit- 
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nal, as well as mtellectnal natare ; tiiat entire im* 
material, or, at least, immortal principle which is, 
in this life, the body's tenant, and whicli survives 
the wreck when the body perishes. 

It seems to me utterly improbable that the in- 
tellect alone should have been referred to as con- 
stituting the Divine image. This is not the 
crowning fiaculty of our nature. It is merely a 
principle which we hold in common with some of 
the brute creation, only in a higher degree of per- 
fe<^on. And to distinguish this, therefore, as the 
only peculiarity which constitutes our similitude 
to God, would not have been attempted, as I 
thi)ak, had the iheaning of the text alone been 
sou^t for. The moral and religious faculties are 
our most di^inguishing attributes. ^ They consti- 
tute the true crowing glory of our being. And 
that the whole spiritual nature, regarded as an 
entity, was intended to be represented as in the 
Diinne image^ appears too plain to be mistaken. 

In this sense, we can see the full force and mean<» 
ing of the Divine declaration, when God pro- 
nounced this creation i^^r^ good; and also why 
James should have spoken of men as being ^' made 
in the similitude of 6od:^ (James 3 : 19.) Of 
course, I do not embrace the idea of any goodness 
in man, when created, except that which belonged 
to good powers and faculties, bestowed for a good 
end, and which were in harmony only with a life 
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of ac^tre peisonal gooimem in Immielf. HiBf 
ware made to be good wkca need m a rftdoBft} and 
legitiBtate manner. 

The common <q»n£an tbat ahhon^ tfaui might 
have been true of the originidjkatvre oi mtm^jtt 
that thia natnrevaa wholly Ranged bymbBeqneait 
transgreesicm, inYolvea too many difficullies^ not to 
say abaordities. Gan it be possible &Br man to 
change hii natm^y any more than iiiei EtU^ifan 
can change hia skin^ or tibe leopard hia i^otal It 
does not seem so^ eertahdy. Sinfnlness may 
change the feelings^ habcti, and general dicf>06»^ 
tion^ to 0c»ne extent ; just aa Tiitne or holiness 
may restore tibem again ; bat neither can eflSset 
any radical change in human nature. That island 
nnot forerer remain, the same^ easentiany^ diat it 
vma when God created it. God alone can ersat 
change it 

Furthermore: does not the Uble^ all through its 
pages, describe God as tveatisg Bum in pefieet 
keepii^ with diis view of human na^oe! Is He 
not evesywhare repres^ited as holding us account* 
able i Are not fdl his requsitions based upcoi the 
fact that we are, really and truly, reqjtonsiUe for 
our moral oonduetf But is this consistent with 
His reetitude, if we are, by nature, wholly de- 
praved, and morally impotoit } What k accofunt* 
ability? What c<HMtitutefi itt la it not abOify 
which we have receiyed, and fof which wa mmt 
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aooawU to tiie girert A&d \dh«n it is affirmed 
that we are accountable morally, it is affijix^, 
with equal certainty, that we have the moral abil- 
Jkf to obey, Ajud this paredudes &e possibility of 
any Bndi entire dejMmvity of the wiU or moral 
nature, as we haire be^i consideiiiig. 

No plainer axiom could be uttered, in tiie view 
i^ f«r mond juc^ment, than that the subject of 
any rigfaieous gov^mmckit should have full and 
^itire ability to yield obedience to its laws. To 
require that whidi we are wholly unable to per- 
£c»rm, would, of course, cm^rage aU our best <K>n- 
eeptions <^ justice aaid prc^iety. 1^ Divine 
history gives us a case of this kind, and veiy ceff- 
reetly describes it as a barbarous and inhuman 
thing. I ref^ to the account of the Israelites in 
Elgypt, in which it is urged as a ^^ve charge 
against their oppressor, that he required of th^n 
to make bricks without furnishing them with the 
necessary n^teriab with which to do it And, if 
it w«*e desirable to discuss so very plain a ques- 
tion further, I might a^ whether the Divine 
B^g can justly require that we diiould perform 
any actual impos^bility ? If not, then the full 
strength of my position must be granted ; that the 
subject of any righteous government must have 
the full and entire ability to do all which is c<Hn- 
manded of him ; and if anything were required 
beyond this,^— any impoisibility iuked, — then he 
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would be wholly absolvecL from all aDegianee 
whatever. 

Now the Divine law demands of all men p^- 
feet love, reverence, and obedience to moral rec- 
titude. It requires of us the purity of* heart, and 
the personal holiness which characterized llie life 
of Christ And, need I ask whether this could be 
consistently claimed of beings whose whole nature 
was corrupt and depraved, and 'who could do no 
good, nor so much as think of any f The require- 
ment itself would, in this case, be a mere^ mockery. 
The ability to obey would be wholly wanting, and, 
consequently, all accotmtability would be taken 
away. 

Hie great moral advantage which must result 
from the view of this subject, which I am endea- 
voring to maintain, may be seen in the following 
similitude: 

Let us suppose that people should somehow get 
the impression into their minds that all their phy- 
sical senses were but the organs of deception; 
that if they trusted to their natural powers of 
seeing, hearing, tasting, and feeling, they must 
necessarily become oflFensive to their creator. 
What a horrible condition must such a delusion 
serve to place them in ! And suppose that th^ 
should also believe that Qod required them to act 
on principles wholly in contradiction to the testi- 
mony of these senses, and required this under the 
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pains Mid penalties of His everlasting displeasure I 
I believe that I have somewhere seen this case 
suggested, but do not remember where; and I 
have thought that if it were possible to ccmceive 
of a worse state of affairs than this, it was to be 
found in the condition of those who are told that 
Iheir moral nature is so wholly depraved that thej 
are utterly incapable of a good thought or deed 
when unregenerate, and who, at the same time, ^ 
have the commandment urged upon them, — "Thou 
sbalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Again : such biblical expressions as those which 
refer to the righteous and the wicked, — those 
which speak of some as having done good, as well 
as of others who have, done evil, — appear plainly 
to recognize this moral ability in all men. If it 
is said that, in these as well as in all similar cases, 
where some are recognized as having the ability 
to do good, or as having actually done good, allu- 
sion is made only to the regenerate, — ^to those 
whos^ nature the Divine grace has so changed as 
to give them this ability; — ^I answer, that this 
statement is inadmissible, inasmuch as it is some- 
times said that this ability was had and exercised 
by the Gentiles, or unconverted heathen. Was 
not Cornelius, the centurion, a heathen man, to 
whom Peter was sent to preach the gospel ? imd 
yet^ he is spoken of emphatically as having been 
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BJuH as well asdeoot^ man. ff il is claimed liial; 
lie had he^a the subjeet of the tra&s{<Mining pow^ 
of the DiTine grace, previoiislj exercised, I ask 
what aladow of proof is to be foimd of it, except 
it be in his justice and devotion t And to assnme 
the fact, on this gronnd, is an ^itire begging of 
Ute qnesti<»i. There appears to be no ot^r evi- 
dence that he was not just as fully in his natural 
state as any oth^ man. And tliat he was, and 
that his virtues, ^hatev^ they might have been, 
were the legitimate result of the proper use of his 
natural powers, and such as any one might attain 
in the same way, seems fully recognized in the 
address of Peter on the occasion of that visit. 
He affirms, to those who had assembled in the 
house of tliat same man, that Qod is no respects 
of persons, but that, in every naUiony he that 
feareth Hioi, and worketh riffhteouenesSy is ac-. 
c^ted with Him. 

And what is this but a virtual dedaratiim that 
th^re were such among all nations, that in heathen 
as well as in christian lands, there wotM be found 
those who lived in tiie fem* of God and in the 
practice of righteousness i This hm'monizes fuHy 
with the assertion of St. Paul, that the uncon- 
verted Gkntiles' bad the law writt^i on their hearts, 
and sometimes did, Sy nattirey really perform works 
which w^e in accordance with it I know that 
it was thought, by Prof. Stuart, that although th^y 
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had lliis moml sense of right, or &e law in their 
moral nature, still thej were unable actually to 
obey ity while unregenerate ; and, indeed, this is 
the only consbtent ground which those holding: 
his views of human depravity can take ; for when 
it is once conceded that the works of the law were 
really performed by unregenerate minds, the idea 
of thei^ utter native depravity mtmt be given up. 
But is not Paul's statement, in regard to it, (Bom. 
2 : 14,) of sudii a kind as to plainly imply that 
they did tiius raider obedience. His mmple declar 
ration is that when the gentiles, (who were with- 
out the written law) did, hy natwrCy the things 
contained in, or required by that law, it offered 
proofs of the fact, which he was then illustrating, 
namely, that they had the Icm in their moral 
nature. The apostle refers to their occasional obedi^ 
ence as evidence of this fact, and, of course, his 
argument was worth nothing unless their obedi- 
ence was real All this seems wholly in contra- 
diction to the conmion idea of an innate and total 
corruption, and consistent only with my position, 
that human nature, in its original elements, is 
essentially, as God made it, good. 

But, it may be asked, are there not some decla- 
rations in the scriptures which would seem to. 
carry the idea of a sinful, or, at least, of a de- 
praved nature in man ? I reply, that, especially 

to those who have some such previously fcnrmed 
16 
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ocmyietioii fixed in tImrtiioiiglrtB, tiiiere Bre> donbl* 
lees, Boine paesages wiiich would api>ear to f&vor 
each an idea. 

And still, I am Terj confident that they will all 
admit of another and a better interpretation. For 
example, tiiere are those strong declarations which 
represent all men as sinners, and scmie of which 
afllrm, not onlj that all have gone ont of the 
way, bat that there was none that did good, no 
not one. Now a strict and literal ecmstmction of 
such passages would as poorly suit the adTocate 
of total depravity as it would my own views, tot 
it would include the regen^nte as well as all 
others. This would also array it in hostility to the 
statement of Paul who says that we are all to be 
judged for our deeds wheth^ good or bad ; plaixdy 
implying that both would be found to exist among 
us. And Christ's statement, that Acre were some 
who had fed the hungry, clothed the naked, viuted 
the sick, &c.j and who would be placed on the 
right hand, in judgment, for it, is a sufficient proof 
that such passages as those referred to are to be 
construed as implying nothing more thim a very 
general sinfulness, or that all men, sometimes, did 
wrong. And all this may be admitted without 
involving, to any extent, the idea of a depraved 
nature. There is, however, a class of passages 
which are of a somewhat different character, ai^ 
which may be thought to sustain still more 
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atrottgly the common ra^id view of luitive de- 
pravity. 

David says, on one occasion : " Behold, I was 
idiapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me." But I regard this merdy as a 
very strong figurative expresdbn, designed to set 
forth a deep consciousness of his great transgres- 
^on. He had committed a crime which, if we 
consider all the circumstances that attended it, 
was, really, one of the foulest ever perpetrated by 
mortal man. And when the sharp pressure of his 
vicious lust had passed away, and the hour of bit- 
ter penitence had come to his soul, he seemed, for 
a time, to be overwhelmed with a keen sense of 
the magnitude of his wrongs. It forced out from 
his soul the bitter exclamation in these strong 
figurative terms. But that he did not mean to be 
understood as affirming a totally corrupt nature is 
very evident from what immediately follows. His 
next words, almost, are addressed to the Supreme 
Being, thus: Purge me, and I shall be clean; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
(Ps» 51 : 7.) Does washing change, in the light- 
est degree, the nature of the thing washed ? Or, 
worse still ; would a sensible person talk of wash- 
ing a thing which was aUjUthf 

Would such an operation pay ? Plainly, then, 
David's nat/wre was good enough, only he had per- 
verted and abused it, in some particular instances, 
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and needed to liaye his heart cleansed and pu- 
rified. 

This agrees with the prophetic account of the 
natore of that process to which our Saviour was 
to subject man. He, it was said, should be as a 
refiner's fire, and as fuller's soap ; and as the re- 
finer could never think of subjecting to his cruci- 
ble that which he knew was nothing but dross, 
and as the object of his work is merely to separate 
the good metals from their impurities, without 
affecting their nature, — so I cannot believe that 
Christ would ever undertake to act upon beings 
who were all corrupt, or change the nature of 
those who were brought under his influence. 

There is another passage which occurs in St. 
Paul's writings, and which our author refers to as 
sustaining the doctrine of radical native depravity. 
In writing to the church at Ephesus, Paul tells 
them that they were hy ncvtv/re the children of 
wrath even as other gentiles. (Eph. 2 : 3.) But, 
then, he explains it fully, as I think, in the same 
chapter. He reminds them that, previous to their 
becoming christians, they had been, as the rest of 
their people, dead in sins, living according to the 
course of this world, and, therefore, naturally, or 
m theiT ndtv/ral condition^ they were exposed to 
the Divine judgments like other gentiles : judg- 
ments which they had then avoided by newness 
of life through christian faith. 
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Hie apostle's language evidently refers, not to 
their moral nature, but to their rKiht/ral condition 
as Gentiles living in sin. K this view is correct, 
and it certainly seems to be, then these words of 
Paul do not contradict those of the wise man, who 
tells us that God hath made man vjprigkt. 

Furthermore : did not Christ, our highest spir- 
itual authority, say, when he was upon the earth, 
" suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven ?" 
What could he have possibly meant by this asser- 
tion? If he had held the opinions of our author, 
that little children were demons, or fallen spirits, 
totally corrupt and depraved, would he have 
likened them to the inhabitants of the celestial 
realm ? or even to the members of his kingdom on 
the earth ? Did not Jesus, also, on another occa- 
sion, tell his envious and ambitious disciples that 
except they were converted and become as little 
children^ they should, in no wise, enter this king- 
dom ? Now granting that these disciples, though 
somewhat christianized, were still very imperfect, 
can it be supposed that they were, at this time, so 
very depraved as fallen spirits would be, who had 
just entered the world ? Or did Jesus wish them 
converted to something worse than they were 
then? Did he wish them changed to a condi- 
tion of total depravity? And, yet, our author* 
believes that little children are imps of darkness. 
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The trnth is, that this doctrine of depravity is at 
war with the teachings of Christ. It introduces 
as great confusion into the bible as it does into our 
reason and moral ideas. "We must suppose, from 
the manner in which our Saviour spoke of little 
children, — ^those who were in a state of nattMre^ — 
that he did not regard our moral constitution as 
radically defective or corrupt, but essentially good, 
and in harmony with goodness only. It was made, 
as we have seen, in the image of God, and pro- 
nounced by its Creator, very good^ and I do not 
think that its author was either mistaken about it, 
or has misrepresented the matter to us. Then it 
is neither sinful or wholly depraved. 

It may be well to consider here, also, that, as I 
have intimated in speaking of the natural laws of 
our being, every creature is legally bound by the 
laws of its own nature, be that nature what it 
may. No law can be properly enforced upon it 
contrary to these. These are of primary author- 
ity, and paramount to all others. Thus, for exam- 
ple, it is an excellent tniit in a bull-dog to bite 
savagely, and to fight hard. It is tTiei/r nature to 
do so, and sensible people are not very apt to be 
astonished at it, or to find fault with it very much. 

The hawk loves a chicken, and the tiger loves 
blood, and no man thinks of complaining about it, 
or wondering at it, because they are merely obey- 
mg the la^s of their na/twre^ and doing just what 
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God evidently formed them to do. Indeed, there 
is no more certain proof that any being is doing 
T^A^— doing just what it ought to do — ^than to 
have it faithful in obeying the laws of its own 
nature. I see not that it makes any difference, in 
this respect, whether it is man, or some other 
creature, for the same great rule must hold good 
throughout all being. And I maintain that if our 
whole nature is evil, and nothing but evil ; if all 
our natural tendencies are to what we now call 
vice ; then we are solemnly bound, by the highest 
authority, to follow out its tendencies^ and do all 
the evil which we possibly can. This would be- 
come right and good in us. It would be doing 
precisely what our nature indicated that we ought 
to do, and were made to do. "We should find our 
true good in evil, in this case, just as fully as the 
hawk finds his in devouring its prey, and the tiger 
in seeking his meal of blood. We might then 
say with Satan : 

" Evil, be thou my good 1" 

And it would be truly so. We should feel no 
compunctions of conscience in following it; it 
would be in harmony with our nature, in obedi- 
ence to its laws, and must yield us the same hap- 
piness which we now realize, and can realize only, 
in virtue and holiness. 

In this case, I see not how any being could, 
properly require us to do good. It would be as 
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inconsistent and as nnjnst to command ns to be 
virtuous as it would be to require that the lamb 
should do violence to its nature and become a 
beast of prej, or the tiger do violence to his, and 
eat straw like the ox I 

How does this radical view of depravity harmo- 
nize with the convictions of our consciences? 
This inward monitor, I have always been accus- 
tomed to regard as speaking by a kind of Divine 
authority; as being Gtod's voice uttering itself 
through our moral nature. It is a terribly trouble- 
some thing to people who do wrong sometimes. 
It not only tells them that they do wrong, but that 
they ought not to do it, and might, indeed, do 
otherwise. It does more than this. It tells us all, 
at times, tmregenerate as well as regenerate, that 
we really do that which is right and good, and it 
assumes to be a correct and sufficient judge in this 
matter. It tells us, also, that when we are pursu- 
ing the course of evil, or engaged in low and base 
and sensual and degrading pursuits, that we are 
abusing ourselves, — ^perverting our powers and fac- 
ulties, — ^that God never made us for such a life, — 
that it is not in harmony with our moral nature, — 
and that we can never find true peace and joy in it. 

O, there is evermore this voice crying out within 
the soul of man, pleading, admonishing, and be- 
seeching him, as a tender mother would her way- 
ward child, to rise from his degradation, and to 
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ascend into his native element of virtue and hoK- 
ness 1 It tells all of ns, in the clear and earnest 
tones of truth, that God never made us for a life 
of wrong ; he has not so formed us that we can be 
happy in it; but that we a/re made for holiness, 
and purity, and love, and that in these alone can 
we ever find the true rest and enjoyment which 
the soul is always craving. Sin has no harmony 
with our moral being, any more than sickness 
has with our physical organization. It is to the 
soul what disease is to the body, and the life and 
health of the soul are to be found alone in per- 
fect conformity to the perfections of Christ. 

This, if there were no other proof of it, would 
be sufficient to tell me that our moral nature is 
essentially good, and in harmony with goodness. 
Conscience does not speak falsely when it tells us 
that we do good. Our moral self-consciousnessx 
does not lie to us when it assures us that this 
goodness is in harmony with our nature. " Great 
peace have they that love thy law," says the 
Psalmist, while of the wicked it is affirmed that 
they have no peace, day or night. These facts 
are consistent only with a good moral nature in 
man, and, of course, inconsistent with the idea of 
his entire depravity. 

16* 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

FACTS OV BEASOK AJXD OB8EBYATIOK. 

I HAVE considered this doctrine of depravity, as 
held by our author, more fully than I should have 
done, was it not, as already suggested, the basis 
of one pillar which supports his entir6 superstruc- 
ture. It is necessary to his religious theory, and 
that theory cannot be maintained without It, so 
far as I can see. Because, if human nature is not 
really that depraved and rotten mass which he 
supposes, utterly unable to do a good deed, or 
think a good thought even, — but, on the other 
hand, if it is, as I have supposed it, essentially 
good in all its elements, so that sin is merely a 
perversion, an abuse, and not a legitimate use of 
its powers, then there is no need of supposing that 
we were fallen angels before entering this world, 
or that the Divine character is dishonored by the 
fact of giving us a sinful nature, and then con- 
signing us to eternal perdition for it. In short, 
the doctrine of entire native depravity is essen- 
tial to his whole theory, as it is to every other 
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known form of orthodoxy ; and if this notion can 
be thoronghly refuted, then it seems to me that 
they mnst all be remodelled or perish together. 

I wish, therefore, to render my exposS of it as 
full as my limits will properly allow, or at least 
have it embrace allusion to its leading features. 
For this purpose, I have stated the doctrine in 
the language of our author and other standard 
writers whom he quotes approvingly, and have 
suggested that the hostility which it encounters 
in their own minds and hearts, furnishes a strong 
improbability against it. 

I have considered, briefly, the concessions of its 
opposers to which he 'refers, and the great argu- 
ment which he relies on so fully, drawn from 
christian experience. I have also considered, to 
some little extent, its biblical relations ; and the 
result of the whole is, thus far, a deepening con- 
viction that the facts of human depravity have 
been somewhat mistaken, and that those who 
suppose corruption attaches to our nature, must 
have been somehow deceived in the matter. 

All our investigations go to show that the moral, 
like the physical nature, is, essentially, what God 
intended that it should be, — ^in harmony with love 
and goodness, — ^finding its native element in this, 
just as fully as the lungs find theirs in a pure 
atmosphere, or the fish theirs in the sparkling 
stream* 
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I now propose to test these yiews by tlie &cta of 
reason and observation. I am confident that their 
tmth will be still more clearly evinced by a 
th(»rongh analysis of human life, just as it really 
exists, and jnst as it always has existed. 

It would be in harmony with my views npon 
this subject to find that the coarse of the race has 
been one of gradual improvement, all things con- 
sidered, — ^that the present is better than the past 
has been, and that following the great primal law 
of growth, and regarding life as a school, we must 
rationally look forward to ultimate perfection as 
the true end of being hereafter. 

I cannot now enter as fully as I could wish into 
this question of human progression. I can only 
ask the reader to take the finest nations of anti- 
quity, at the most brilliant periods of their history, 
— say Greece, in the age of Pericles, or Rome in 
her palmiest days, — and contrast the actual con- 
dition of things then, physically, intellectually, 
and morally, with that which characterizes Europe 
and America at the present moment. I am- satis- 
fied that he will come to the conclusion that the 
world now, bad as it may be, is better, on the 
whole, than it has ever been. 

Then considering human life as it now is, 
morally, will it sustain our author's views of 
depravity, or will it be found in tolerable har- 
mony with my own ? 
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I do not propose anything like a clear logical 
demonstration here, because the subject does not 
easily admit of it ; but I will merely throw out 
such suggestions as I think may have been partly 
overlooked in investigating this subject generally, 
and which go far to fix my own convictions as I 
have already expressed them. 

In the first place, in estimating the actual 
amount of wickedness now existing, we must not 
measure it wholly by the amount of human suf- 
fering that exists. Very much of this is clearly 
providential. It springs partly from causes which 
must be traced back directly to the will of God. 
He designed that men should suffer when He 
created and placed them here. It forms a neces- 
sary part of huipan discipline, and was distinctly 
embraced in the plan of the Divine government. 

When God made us, as we are, with mortal 
bodies, and surrounded us with so many circum- 
stances out of which pain, disease, and physical 
death must spring ; and when he exposed the sin- 
less and innocent to all the wrongs and injuries 
which the hand of vice can inflict upon them 
through social and domestic relations, it must be 
evident that entire freedom from sorrow was 
never contemplated in His original plan of our 
present beiug. Many of our sufferings spring 
from causes over which we have but very little, 
if any, control. They are not strictly merited, on 
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<rar part, and cannot properly be termed retribu- 
tive as implying guilt in ns. All the pains of 
infancy which precede the period of personal 
responsibility, and much of what we suffer in 
after life, through what we term nusfortunes, or 
from the faults of other persons, all these are 
evid^itly of Divine ordination, and flow fix>m the 
mingled dictates of His wisdom and goodness. It 
may be very diflScult f<M- us to appreciate this, but 
still it must be admitted. God sees that they are 
good for us. In some way, mysterious to us, 
perhaps, they minister to our benefit. They are 
needed in the great work of our discipline, growth, 
and improvement. Such was plainly Paul's con- 
viction, when he declared that these light afflic^ 
tions worh for im a f ar more exceeding eternal 
weight of glory. 

Now I doubt not that mtfny of these sufferings 
are so mixed up with our own personal acts that 
they become much modified or aggravated by our 
obedience or sinfulness, but that they would have 
existed, to some considerable extent, — ^that there 
would have been pain, disease, and death, i^Aenrf 
9m^ must be admitted. 

We must not then, as I suggested, estimate the 
amount of human guilt by the gross amount of 
human suffering. We must first carefully set 
aade all which is to be traced directly to the will 
and ordination of Gk)d. 
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Then, in Hie second place, it will not do to 
measore it by the full amount of suflFering or 
trrong which actually results from ran. Much, 
rery much, of this, is not really intended before* 
hand, and does not, therefore, properly enter into 
Hie sum of actual guilt There may possibly be 
a few cases in which the injury done falls short of 
that intended, but in tixe great majority of cases 
it doubtless far exceeds it. And so long as the 
very essence of sin lies in the will or intention, 
we must attribute no more to it than is really 
designed. 

Now, how often do the legitimate and necessary 
consequences of a transgression swell up to a height 
of magnitude far greater than erer entered into 
the conceptions of him who first committed it. 
The half ignorant and half wicked incendiary, 
applies the torch to his neighbor's outbuilding, 
not dreaming, perhaps, that the injury will extend 
beyond the loss of a few dollars, and, very possi- 
bly, a near dwelling, or a whole block, cm: street, 
or half a town even, is laid in ashes. 

Or, a person utters what he deems some trivial 
falsehood, involving the reputation of his neigh- 
bor, not intending any very serious harm by it ; 
and, yet, it may be taken up and circulated, 
through the habit of gossip, not in itself regarded 
as very sinful, — among an entire community, im- 
pairing reputation and influence, driving firiends 
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and foes into a sharp and bitter contest, ont of 
which may grow litigati(ui, fines, imprisonments, 
and personal ruin, — ^producing an nntold amount 
of wrong and soffering in the end, — and all this 
follows a single word which was never designed, 
in the beginning, to extend beyond the indiTidoal, 
or the passing moment 

True, its evil effects are aided, to some extent, 
in such a case, by the added guilt of other parties 
engaged in the process, but, aft^ all, how much 
more is really suffered than ever entered into the 
intentions of any one concerned ? 

Perhaps these instances will go far to illustrate 
most of the wrongs that are committed among 
men. The consequences of sin, almost invariably, 
extend farther, and sink deeper, than the author 
of such sin ever dreamed that they would before- 
hand. And it was in recognition of the truth of 
this fact, that James said : ^' Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth !" 

This fact, therefore, should be carefully borne 
in mind, in estimating human depravity, namely : 
that more wrong is committed than is really 
intended. 

Then, in the third place, we ought to take into 
the account, the fact, that the gross amount of 
suffering actually caused by sin, as well as tiie 
gross amount of e^ intended, are almost invaria^ 
bly over-estimated. 
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This arises chiefly from the well-kno¥m fact that ' 
obedience to law is rather expected as a matter of 
course, and, therefore, little is said or thought 
about it, comparatively, while, on the other hand, 
disobedience comes generdUy v/rdookedfor^ and is, 
consequently, more exciting, startling, publicly 
noticed, and talked about. 

Moral evil, in this respect, as well as in many 
others, bears a striking analogy to physical evil, 
and may be very well illustrated by it. Thus : we 
take up a daily city paper, and as the eye runs 
hastily over its columns, how very striking will 
the fact which I have mentioned appear, if we 
only stop to reflect upon it for a moment. We 
discover here, whole columns, or pages, perhaps, 
filled with the details of ^' horrible accidents,'' and 
"awful catastrophes," and "atrocious murders," 
and "shocking casualities," — ^burglaries, thefts, 
forgeries, and swindling operations; mixed up 
with accounts of broken heads, and broken limbs, 
that make altogether a most imposing and exciting 
array of facts. The sensitive and the sympathiz- 
ing are shocked by it, and if they give themselves 
up to thought about it, it will really seem to them, 
perhaps, for the moment, as tJuyugh suffering wnd 
crime were the prevaUi/ng features of society. 

The facts are so concentrated, and are brought 
into such prominent notice, and they appeal so 
directly to the moral sense and the sympathies, 
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that tlie effect k deeply and powerfully impressive. 
But we should remember that the question is not 
to be decided by this testimony alone. There are 
two sides to the case, and tibese witnesses are all 
for one party. They testify to nothing but the 
evils and sufferings of society. They constitute 
hardly a tythe of all the evidence that should be 
considered. It is a very superficial observation 
which would take these alone and give a verdict 
accordingly. "We have here the statistics of wrong 
and misery ; but are there none of virtue and en- 
joyment, if we would but look them up ? And in 
forming a decision on a subject like that under 
consideration, should not the witnesses be heard 
on both sides? True, this daily sheet has not 
given us all the passing instances of vice and woe. 
Numberless cases of wrong and suffering doubt- 
less exist of which it takes no cognizance. But 
all which it attempts to do is to give the facts on 
one side, and, in this respect, it does about all that 
it can do. It has been exceedingly industrious in 
picking up every case of a prominent character, 
and interested .news-hunters gather all which they 
possibly can of the records of crime and woe. 

If these are all taken into the account, then, 
as they surely are, by the believer in radical 
depravity, should not the long array of facts on 
the other side, — ^facts which no one thinks of 
collecting and publishing, lecause they are not 
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UMMini^al^ and, therefore, not exciting, — ^be con- 
sidered witii equal care and attention? That 
printed sheet, I say, has not gone over the entire 
field of moral statistics. It may have given a 
correct account as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. It has told us of the twenty-five 
or fifty persons, — say, in the city of New York, — 
who were drunk and disorderly yesterday, but did 
it make any allusion to the tens of thousands who 
were sober and peaceable ? It gave us a list of a 
score or two of criminals, but did it give also a list 
of the hundreds of thousands who spent the day 
witfiout crime ? It numbered up quite an impos- 
ing array of dishonest and disgraceful deeds, but 
did it count up, too, all the myriads of good deeds 
which were quietly and truly performed in all the 
private avenues of that mighty metropolis? It 
contained a somewhat minute description of acci- 
dents and catastrophes, and casualties, involving 
quite a large circle of individuals in more or less 
of pain and sorrow. But, on the other hand, it 
made no allusion to all the vast host of men, 
women, and children, who arose in the morning, 
pursued their customary round of duty and plea- 
sure, and retired at night in health, and peace, 
and enjoyment. 

But we must collect all these facts, and listen to 
all these counter witnesses, before we can make 
up a just verdict upon the question before us. I 
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maintain that sin, and crime, and suffering, are 
not the ndey bnt. that they form the exception to 
the rule. They are not the prevailmffj bnt they 
are the incidental features of Kfe, merely. And 
he who regards them in an essentially different 
light ; who belieyes that the amount of evil and 
suffering will exceed that of virtue and enjoyment, 
must look at society wifli very different eyes from 
mine. 

I have suggested that the question, in its moral 
aspect^ might find a striking analogy in the physi- 
cal life and affairs of men; and that the latter 
may help to illustrate the former. Th^ compar- 
ative amount of moral evil bears a very fair 
proportion to the comparative amount of that 
which we term physical ; and according to my 
best judgment, after dwelling long upon the 
subject, will not perhaps exceed it. Physical 
disease and pain, and the suffering which attends 
them, exist in about the same ratio, when com- 
pared with physical health and enjoyment, that 
sin, and crime, and retribution, do to virtue, 
peace, and moral comfort. We know very well 
that the bodies of men are subject to frequent 
attacks of disease and pain. There is a long and 
frightful list of maladies to which they are contin- 
ually liable, and there are times 'when some of 
these assume an epidemic, or contagious^ form that 
makes them appear very aggravated and dreadful 
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Cholera, or yellow fever, or pestilence in some 
shape, comes and sweeps off its thousands almost 
in a day. In the cities of the lower latitudes 
especially, and during the long seasons of sultfy 
and oppressive heat to which they are subject, 
such dread visitations are most shocking indeed. 
But it will not do to confine attention to cases of 
this kind alone, if we wish to estimate truly the 
comparative amount of disease, — that is, the 
amount in comparison with the actual amount of 
healdi tliat exists. We must take a much wider 
reach of observation. We must consider that there 
are peculiar times of health, as well as peculiar 
times of sickness : and that there are, doubtless, 
years of the former where there are months of the 
latter. In order to judge fairly, we should either 
take an ordinary case in individual life, and count 
up all the hours of its health, and contrast- them 
with all its hours of illness; or take a community 
for an entire generation, and do the same thing in 
this case. This might give us something like 
correct data to start from. And although I do 
not claim that there is no individual instance to 
be found in which sickness preponderates over 
health, perhaps for a whole life-time even ; yet, in 
the great mjgority of cases, probably the latter 
will outnumber the former by twenty to one. It 
will be observed that it is one of the rarest things 
in the world to find a town or a community, even 
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doling the worst periods of ^sosse, in whidi there 
are not Plough of the well to take proper charge 
of all the dick. Once in a gi%at many years, 
perhaps, sach an instance will occnr, and the 
astonished and excited feeling which it sends 
throng the whole country serres fully to evinee 
how Tery rare and unexpected a thing it is. 

On the other hand, taking all the towns of the 
whole country through, and die entire number of 
tibeir inhabitants, it will probably be found that 
wh^^ there is one person who is sick there are 
fifty who are in tolerable health, and where illness 
endures to the amouilt of one day, health will be 
found to endure for scores of days. 

The amount of the former, as I suggested, » 
almost invariably over-estimated, chiefly because 
infractions of a rule are much more noticed than 
conformity to it would be. I have, for example, 
twenty familiar neighbc»«. Nineteen of them 
have enjoyed almost uninterrupted health for the 
past year, but I have never heard the fact publicly 
talked about One of the-twenty was sick for a 
single week, and the fact formed the tc^ic of 
conversation as far as it was known. Obedience 
to a law is not observed. It is common. "We 
expect it, and it does not surprise us to witness it 
Disobedience is far more uncommon. We are 
not looking for it, and it is, therefore, more 
striking imd impressive when it does come. 
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Kow, I apprehend that all this is just as true in 
morals as it is in physical affairs. A man lives, 
for an entire year, a very good and npright life, — 
not perfect, to be sure, for there is no xtaxx thfU 
liveth and sinneth not, — ^bnt sustaining a character 
that is tolerably perfect, free from all the grosser 
faults, and adorned with many virtues; but no 
one takes any very especial notice of the matter. 
Few think of it. . Fewer still speak of it, perhaps* 
It is not noised abroad, or accounts of it circulated 
in the daily papers. But, let that same man com- 
mit a single offence of any great magnitude, and 
how readily is it seized upon, chatted over, and 
wondered at in private circles, and borne abroad 
through the land on the swift pinions of the press* 
The account of an instance that may be regarded 
as illustrative of this fact, somewhat, lies before 
me as I write. In a religious periodical is an 
account of a clOTgyman at the south, of theBaptirt 
dOTomination, who had perpetrated a foul and 
horrible crime. He had committed murder. It 
was an awful deed, and, God forbid, that I should 
be regarded as its apologist ! What a thrill of 
emotion, and of deep indignation, did the recital 
of that affair awaken from one end of the Umoa 
to the other ! Wh^t attention and comment did 
it receive from the press, the pulpit, and private 
circles ! But, during all this, I heard no remote 
allusion to the thousands, and tens <^ thousands of 
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pious, laborions, selfHsacrificing, and kind-hearted 
clergymen, scattered over the land, whose daily 
conduct is a devout expression of love to God and 
man. Now, if cases of this latter kind were not 
common and expected, and if cases of the former 
kind were not uncommon and unexpected, they 
would not be received and treated in the manner 
which I have represented. Moral evil, like physi- 
cal disease, is unnatv/ral and excites attention. 
Moral obedience, like physical health, is the ncctnir 
ral state, and paoses unnoticed like other ordinary 
things. 

Then, too, there are cases where sin, like disease, 
becomes epidemic. This is the fact especially in 
certain localities like the famous " Five Points" 
of New York. Such spots are subject to moral 
yellow fever, or spiritual cholera. Hey are 
infested by sins so foul as to assume the type of 
moral plague, or deadly pestilence. Whoever 
looks through the locality which I have specially 
designated, will see enough of human depravity in 
its worst forms to fill him, if he is a good man, 
with sickness and loathing. But this is not all 
which he may see, even there, if he will look 
carefully. Those bloated, or haggard, or attenu- 
ated forms of squalid disease and suflTering are not 
all entire masses of moral corruption, horrible and 
forbidding as they may appear. No, buried up 
under the most disgusting exterior, are many a 
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trait of native goodness and generosity and love. 
These wretched outcasts are not wJtoWy lost ArTt 
the God-honoring, humanity-loving, missionary 
th»e — ^Rev. Mr. Pease. He will affirm what I 
have stated. He will say that the image of God 
in man, though mournfully tarnished and defaced, 
is not wholly blotted out while life lasts ; that a 
course of truly christian treatment may call out 
its features freshly again, and that even these 
perishing ones may be redeemed, — given to virtue 
and an honorable life. I do not mean to allude 
here to this'subject in a way to involve the Rev. 
Mr. Pease's religious opinions. I believe that he 
is a worthy member of the Methodist communion, 
though I should be ashamed to ask what his 
sectarian relations are so long as I see him doing 
Christ's work. I know by that token alone that 
he belongs to Christ. But I wish to allude only 
to his moral judgment in a matter-of-fact case that 
falls under his own immediate observation. And 
I doubt not that he will readily testify, that so far 
as it regards what the world usually denominates 
virtuous conduct, and a life of respect and useful- 
ness, tlie miserable devotees of vice aroxmd him 
may gen^tdly attain to it with the proper aid and 
guidance of good men. So that, although there is 
enough of the devil to be seen in those foul dens 
of moral filth and pollution, there is still something 

of GKkI and of Christ there too, and indications 
17 
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that hniKuui nature, in its woist state, is not a 
totally depraved and w<nihless thing. 

Consider, too, how very small are those locali- 
ties, and how few in nnmber, when compared with 
the size and number of those regions which enjoy, 
for the most part, a condition of moral and spirit- 
ual health. As I have mentioned New York, I 
will take that city as an . illustration. It has, I 
will suppose, 400,000 inhabitants. Now if there 
are 100,000 from among them, — ^and I think that 
this would be a large estimate, — ^whose life, for a 
single day, develops more of evil than of good, 
it still leaves £he 300,000 in whom good, for the 
same time, predominates. And if the comparison 
is pushed through the whole vast, body of 
humanity, the good will be found to prevail over 
the evil, very much as health prevails over dis- 
ease. It appears to me that any one must see and 
acknowledge this, who will be faithful and candid 
in the examination. 

K it is said that all the sins which men cc^mit 
are not thrown upon the surface of society ; that 
it is a very superficial observation which takes 
into the account only such as are visible; that 
many vices are hidden in the hearts of men, and, 
from their very nature, are shut out from public 
view ; — ^I am quite ready to admit the fact in its 
fullest extent that is rational. 

And my reply to it is— 1. If it is really hidden 
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and unknown vice tiiat is referred to, and the fact 
of its subtile character forbids me to speak of its 
amount as comparatively small, does not the. same 
fact equally forbid any one to assume ikat it is 
more extensive and enormous ? 

2. If much of the vice belonging to human life 
is shut out of sight to other hearts than those that 
cherish it, is not the same thing true, and to an 
equal extent, in regard to human virtue? Is it 
not the nature of the latter, quite as much as of 
the former, to conceal itself from public observa- 
tion ? Is not purity quite as modest and retiring 
as impurity ? Nothing, then, is lost to my argu- 
ment from this source. I will offset the private 
sins of the world against its private virtues, and 
take the estimate of the aggregate amount of each 
from what is developed within the sphere of our 
observation and knowledge. And I say that the 
moral evils, like the physical sufferings of life, 
are generally over-stated; that they are not as 
great as they are claimed to be; and that they 
are as ext^isively over-balanced by the moral 
good which exists, as health prevails over sick- 
ness, or pleasure over pain. 

Taking these as established or admitted facts, 
there are several inferences which seem to be 
legitimate, and which are deserving of consi- 
deration. 

1. Society could not be eiq^ected to exist for 
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a Tery long time if there was focmd to be a 
greater tendency to sicknesB than to health, 
phjsicndly, among men. If disease was the rale, 
and health the exception, the race must peridi 
from the earth very soon, and very certainly. 

3. It may be claimed, with equal certainty, that 
Ae very existence of society is invdved in this 
question of human depravity. If die moral nature 
of man was actually as corrupt, as is maintamed 
by the theory which I am opposing, — ^if its ten- 
dencies fnmi birth were all to evil, until regen- 
erated, — then human society could no more exist 
at all than it 6ould in the case Before supposed. 
Its very foundations would be rent away ; its most 
numerous ties sundered ; its affinities destroyed ; 
and the whole fabric could never sustain itself for 
a moment without constant extraneous and unna- 
tural aid from the Divine power. 

3. If the vices which actually exist in the world 
cannot be rationally e^lained or accounted for, 
without seeking their causes in a corrupt nature, 
existing anterior to will or action, b^t, if they 
must really be regarded as proofs of such native 
depravity, then why not take up the same mode 
of argumentation, from the facts of physical dis- 
ease and pain, and claim that there is an equally 
defective physical constitution ? Why not main- 
tain that the natural and legitimate tendency of 
all the physical powers, and of the entire organic 
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stmctore, is to generate sickness and produce 
distress? Plainly, because no good mind would 
believe it. Especially would no physiologist or 
physician acknowledge it. They would claim that 
the entire system was coiist3*ucted with a wise 
r^esrence to the hetdth and physical etrjoyment of 
men, and that disease and pain are exceptional to 
the great physical law of our being. 

The same remarks will hold good, so far as the 
principle is concerned, if applied to the mond 
nature of men. It was created in the image of 
Ood, and constituted with a wise and beneficent 
regard to i& moral health and happiness. This is 
the great primary law of moral as well as of phy- 
sical existence. And all moral evil is exceptional 
to this law, just aa fully as pain and disease are to 
the law of our physical nature. 

A full and fair survey of the facts of the case 
seems to warrant these inferences. Taking the 
physical facts, they are briefly these: All men 
are subject to occasional attacks of disease. Some* 
times l^ese are severe and of long duration. Bot 
no respectable individual would claim that tiiese 
argue a defective physical constitution* No smv 
geon would say, in dissecting a* human body,-^ 
This joint was made on purpose to ache; this 
muscle to produce spasms ; this nerve to generate 
pain ; or this gland to secrete disease. If he did, 
our schoolchildren, at the present day, could teach 
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him better. I would not be understood to imply 
that there are no germs of disease, or suscepti- 
bilities to it, which are hereditarily transmitted. 
Nor would I deny that something of this could be 
found also in regard to moral qualities. Perhaps 
the tendencies of modem science are to the estab- 
lishment of the fact that moral qualities, as well 
as physical and intellectual, are transmissible from 
parent to child, to a far greater extent than has 
been generally supposed. 

Be this as it may, however, I can claim on the 
authority of our most scientific men, that no por- 
tion of the physical system of men has ever yet 
been discovered, the direct object of which was to 
promote disease. . Physical maladies and their 
pains all proceed from the infraction of the laws 
of natural order, and are incidental to their opera- 
tion and end. 

The moral facts, too, are of the same general 
character in these respects. Whatever vices or 
sins may really exist, no moral surgeon can find 
their cause in the natural action of the faculties 
of the moral constitution. He may dissect it with 
all possible care, and he will find no power, or 
passion, or propensity of the nature, which is not 
intrinsically good, and made for good, and the 
legitimate operations of which will not subserve a 
beneficial end. We may take a single example to 
illustrate this, and the one most unfavorable, per 
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haps, of any to my position. I mean aelfiahnesa 
— ^that element of our being out from which are 
supposed to spring, as from a central source, all 
the varied forms of wrong. Is this element in 
itself considered really bad ? How could we exist 
without it? If it were to be entirely eradicated 
from our hearts, how could we have any care for 
self— either for the preservation of life, or health, 
or anything else which was of a personal cha- 
racter ? And how could we do our whole duty 
by others in this case ? Is not some degree of care 
for ourselves necessary in order to properly care 
for them ? And how can a prudent and proper 
care for self, that does not interfere with duty to 
others, or with others' good injuriously, be sinful? 
Is not something of this possessed even by the 
most fully regenerate heart ? It seems essential 
to human existence. Indeed, what do all the 
promises and threatenings of the bible address 
themselves to but this principle ? Nay, more, if 
we had nothing of this element within us, how 
could we understand or obey the requirement of 
Jesus — "Love thy neighbor m thyadfV* Does 
not this commandment pre-suppose a justifiable 
and proper love of self? And if we were wholly 
without anything of this kind, then we should 
have no rule of regard for others based on this 
admirable precept. / 

The principle in itself, then, is perfectly just 
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and good ; but, like most other good things, is 
liable to be abused. Its legitimate nse is right, 
and its abnse or perversion only is wrong. So it 
is, indeed, with all the attributes of our moral 
being. God made them, in themselves, essen- 
tially good, and they must forever remain so for 
aught that I can discover ; though we are liable 
at any time to abuse them, and render them, so 
far, curses instead of blessings. 

May we bot say, then, with the greatest assur- 
ance, that the radical view of depravity is wanting 
in good and sufficient proof? Its alleged evi- 
dences can be greatly weakened, if not entirely 
destroyed. And so long as this is the case we 
are not justified in accepting it, involving, as it 
does, the consequences so ably presented by Dr. 
Beecher. If his peculiar notion of a pre-existence 
is not admitted in order to its explanation, then it 
involves a view of original sin such as appeared 
to Pascal " impossible and unjust;" and to Calvin, 
"the most remote of all things from common 
sense ;" which an eminent leader of the Princeton 
school terms "a profound and awful mystery," 
actually opposed to common sense; that "per- 
plexed and confounded" Dr. Woods; and one 
which, if admitted, would, as believed by Dr. 
Beecher, be properly regarded as infamous and 
bhorrent. Whelpley, in his protest, affirms, that 
" no scheme of religion ever propagated amongst 
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men, contains a more monstrous, a more horrible 
tenet. The atrocity of this doctrine, (he says) is 
beyond comparison." 

"It were easy (says Dr. Beecher) to produce 
similar utterances from Socinus and John Taylor 
and their followers ; for in fact, the argument has 
been one and the same, from age to age. It has 
ever been a bold, earnest, and eloquent protest, in 
the name of the immortal principles of honor and 
right, against the imputation to the God of the 
universe of such acts as would conflict with jus- 
tice, fatally obscure his glory, and fill the universe 
itself with mourning and gloom." 

17* 
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CHAPTER XXX 

HASMONY. 

I HAVE thus gone over, briefly, the chief partic- 
ulars involved in Dr. Beecher's volume, and 
which I sincerely thought should be set in an 
entirely different light from that in which he has 
placed them, in order to a successful vindication 
of the Divine cha/racter. That he has given the 
best system of relief, in this respect, that I can 
conceive possible for one holding his general 
religious doctrines, is cheerfully admitted. I deem 
it, by far, the best system of orthodoxy which I 
have ever seen ; more consistent, as a whole ; less 
offensive in its prevailing tone ; and, pushing the 
conflict, which must exist between all conceivable 
forms of his main principles, and the Divine per- 
fections, farther into the background than any 
other system, he has rendered it much less painful 
to those good minds which will rest content with 
its somewhat superflcial examination. That he 
still leaves the most distressing difficulties unsolved, 
and still holds on to the great principles which 
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have always made other forms of orthodoxy ob- 
jectionable, — ^that he leaves the character of the 
Supreme Being still under an impeachment of the 
gravest kind, seems to me a terrible reality. 

I have endeavored, not only to exhibit this fact, 
but to give such a presentation of the case as shall 
help to remove the chief diflBculties which his 
views appear to involve. I have attempted 
nothing new upon the subject, for after a discus- 
sion of fifteen hundred years' du]fetion, little that 
is new remains to be said concerning it. ' He will 
find its main views, if they ever attract his notice, 
old acquaintances, I presume, and I can only hope, 
therefore, that the form and manner of their state- 
ment here may possibly induce him to give them 
a candid and thorough re-examination. I pray 
him to do so, for the sake of the myriads who will 
never accept his solution of the problem, who are 
hungering and thirsting for a better view of God 
and of human destiny, who would take that view 
from him when they might not from me, and who, 
without it, are doomed to live without faith, and 
the hopes, and guidance, and consolations of 
religion. 

That there is harmony between the principal 
views which I have endeavored to exhibit, when 
considered in relation to each other, and to our 
reason, and to the bible, and to the Divine perfec- 
tions, is, with me, a conviction than which none 
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oon be deeper or more deyootlj cherished. That, 
if thej are tme and capable of a fair and full 
defence, thej are of the most incalculable value, 
must be apparent to every one. Takidg some of 
the best established facts and principles of our 
author's work, I feel driven to the adoption of the 
general results which I have stated. I will bring 
together here their main features that their reli^ 
tions and harmonies may be seen at a single glance. 
' 1. God is in'finite in wisdom, power, justice, and 
goodness. These attributes must exist and act 
harmoniously in every thing which he may plan, 
purpose, or attempt to accomplish. Every thing 
connected with his vast economy, and all his deal- 
ings with his creatures, here on earth, are under 
the guidance of a beneficence which knows no 
limit or change. 

2. Accordingly, in deciding the question c^ 
human existence — that is, whether human beings 
should exist — ^he must have been controlled by 
his infinite prescience, and permitted no infinite 
hazard, or what would have been to him, the oer- 
tamty of an evil of infinite duration. 

It must have been clearly foreseen by him that 
the existence of every individual would be, on the 
whole, a good to itself, before he could have 
moved the first step in the primary act of creati<»i. 
Of course, I speak here of what he could and 
could not do, merely in view of our .highest and 
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best conceptions of vhat is consistent with his 
infinite perfections. These, it would seem, really 
rendered any different plan impossible, 

3. This rule of action, on His part, must 
have regarded each individual of the human race, 
its interests and destiny, with all the care and dis- 
crimination that would be requisite did no other 
person exist. The true good of no one could, in 
the end, be sacaiflced to the good of any other 
being, or number of beings. It was at the Divine 
option, in the beginning, to create ; and when the 
act of creation was consummated, it was solemnly 
obligatory upon the Supreme Being to see that no 
individual was an absolute loser by it. 

4. The legitimate application of this rule, would 
not prevent Him from arranging and carrying out 
a plan involving temporary evil and suffering to 
any conceivable amount, even, which could possi- 
bly be rendered, in the end, under his guidance, 
subservient to the highest and best interests of all 
those connected with it. Thus, a moral existence, 
embracing what is usually termed free-agency, if 
He foresaw its results to be of this character, in 
each individual instance, might be appropriately 
chosen in pref^enee to all other modes of being, 
wholly in harmony with His rectitude and benevo- 
lence. 

5. Evil, as we term it, and suffering of any 
kind, when allowed to exist as a mecms of ultimate 
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good, and when permitted by deliberate choice as 
an endy differs as widely in character as light and 
darkness, truth and falsehood. The former may 
be a manifestation of true kindness, while the lat- 
ter, disguise or conceal it as we may, is the very 
essence of cruelty itself. "It is not enough to 
prove cruelty that pain is caused.^ " Cruelty 
consists in the infliction of suffering without a 
benevolent regard to the sufferer's true good." 
" This is (not only) the dividing line between the 
Divine and Satanic spirit," but it is everywhere, 
among men, the line that separates good and evil, 
right and wrong. In all human affairs it is so 
recognized. 

6. It would be in perfect harmony with tiiis 
rule, and these principles, for God to create and 
endow men as I have supposed that he did. He 
might give them any constitution and faculties, 
however weak or imperfect, that, in conformity to 
the great primary law of growth and develop- 
ment, would, in the end, attain that supreme ele- 
vation in which the true and proper destiny of 
existence might be perfectly realized. 

With regard to this constitution and these 
endowments original to man, it is wholly unimpor- 
tant, comparatively, whether I have stated them 
accurately or otherwise, since any necessary varia- 
tion may be made which will not encounter the 
great principles involved in the final result 
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7. In this view of the case, although moral 
freedom, or free-agency, as it is called, does not 
secure immediate and perfect obedience, yet it 
should not, properly, be termed degraded, while it 
is evidently consistent with the general plan of 
which it forms a part. Conscious freedom, when 
a sense of it is first attained, is somewhat exhilara- 
ting, (md^ vmiU mformed^ has, perhaps a tendency 
to lawlessness. But as the wantonness of its 
first excitement passes away; as it finds itself 
enclosed and permeated by natural and immutable 
laws, and becomes enlightened as to their nature 
and character, either from experience, observation, 
or any other source, it must gradually learn con- 
formity and obedience as the essential conditions 
of true good. And that its ability to turn from 
evil at any period of its career, will remain with 
it ; that God will never close the door against it, 
but will rather, through Christ, forever continue 
to aid its return until the mediatorial work is com- 
plete, with all souls reconciled to Gk>d, appears 
fully established from the fact, that such freedom 
is an essential element of the moral nature, and 
cannot be destroyed, consistently ; and, also, from 
the inspired promise, that Christ must reign till all 
things are subd,ued unto him ; that he will then 
deliver up the kingdom into the hands of the 
Father, and God be all, in all. 

8. The laws of our being, physical, social, intel- 
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lectiuJ, and moral, are all founded in natnre and 
the eternal filness of thingg. There conld not be 
existence, such as we poesess, without them. The j 
are immutable in their (^rations, imd certain, 
thoo^ beneficent, in their character and results. 
Thej are the same, in this reject, whether known 
or unknown to us ; whether revealed to us thr<Hi^ 
intuition, reason, observation, experience, historj, 
or the bible. Of those which are moral, embrac- 
ing the religious, the highest and most perfect 
development is made in Christiauitj. Its divinity 
and authority rest upon this bask. 

9. These laws seek the benefit of each indi- 
viduaL True good is only to be attained in obe- 
dience to them, and they rest only in obedience as 
an end. No substitute will ever be accepted in 
the room of this, for nothing but this can ever 
realize their object. 

10. All their penalties are arranged and ordained 
with a wise view to secure the law's ultimate pur- - 
pose. No penalty was ever instituted, which will 
tend to defeat this purpose, if inflicted, or which 
is inconsi3teut with it. In their nature they are 
all disciplinary and remedial, and are int^ided to 
secure filial and perfect obedience. No penitence, 
therefore, can avoid their infliction, no forgiveness 
evade their sure visitation. They are no less good 
than just, and are demanded \^ a wise and far- 
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seeing kindness as fully as they jwe by the princi- 
ple of equity. 

11. All men were created mortal, subject to 
pain, disease, and natural death. The death of 
the body is not the original penalty of transgres- 
sioB, or retribution in any sense except where it ia 
hastened by the voluntary acts of the ^ner. It 
forms a necessary part of the Divine economy, 
and it is intended to introduce us to a higher spir- 
itual school when our prinuwry course of trial is 
ended. In itself it it no evil, but a means, in the 
providence of God, of greater good. 

12. No forfeiture of rights, on the part erf the 
creature, is possible, which touches his claims on 
the continued and legitimate exercise of the 
Divine perfections towards him. If he does 
wrong, it is a poor reason for supposing that God. 
will do wrong too. God will always do right, 
whatever the creature may do. He will be forever 
just, and wise, and good, and benevolent, and to 
say that he will reward at one time and punish at 
another, is only claiming that the mom^estatMrn, 
of his perfections will be varied, so as to adapt 
themselves to the differing conditions and wants 
of liis creatures. 

13. This world, instead of being a hospital for 
the medical treatment and recovery of fallen 
spirits — a process on which their immortal destiny 
is suspended, — ^is a primary school for the incipient 
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stages of a cnltnre, growth, and education, tliat are 
to last forever. All its imperfection, to our eyes, 
are what those of such an institution would neces- 
sarily be to the eyes of weak, short-sighted, and 
imperfect childhood. Some of its arrangements 
and provisions, may not be fully or easily compre- 
hended by us ; but, though their rationale may be 
beyond our grasp, still, they do not positively con- 
flict with our best conceptions of the rectitude 
and beneficence of Him who has ordained them. 

The entire future is no more suspended on the 
conditions of the present, than the child's entire 
life is on his first day at school. Regarding pro- 
bation in this light, as a general process, of gradual 
but sure approximation to God and perfection, its 
entire character and object is radically changed ; 
and facts, which would seem to be at utter war 
with the Divine perfections, admitting our author's 
view of probation, are, in this light, fully recon- 
ciled to their highest and best exercise. They may, 
indeed, in this view, evince a wisdom of arrange- 
naent equal to the beneficence which shines in their 
purpose. 

14. The radical view of human depravity, 
which is a great corner-stone of all systenis of 
faith resembling that of our author, is not, and 
cannot be sustained either from reason, experience, 
the bible, or the facts of human life, that fall 
under our immediate inspection. 
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Bad enough, I admit the world to have been in 
all ages, according to history, but it should be 
remembered that history, — ^from facts already sug- 
gested, viz : that violations of law are unnaiural^ 
— ^has busied itself much more with the evit than 
with the good of men, and that vices have been^ 
embalmed in its pages, while virtues have lived 
and passed away almost unknown, perhaps, except 
to their authors and to God. Still, the world has 
always had much of wickedness in it, and it has 
now, notwithstanding all its improvements on 
former times. Nor would I, for one moment, be 
regarded as the apologist for this wrong. 1 have 
not been pleading in excuse or extenuation of the 
sinner's guilt. Had this been a particular involved 
in the object of this investigation, I should have 
spoken of it with all that pressing dense of Jts 
enormity which any good mind must feel. But 
my whole course of argumentation has been with 
regard to the Divine dealings, and no allusion to 
human deserts has been made except to such as were 
directly involved in this other and higher aim. 
Of the actual sins of men, in all the light and 
attainments of the nineteenth century, I must feel 
a mournful conviction ; and I had much rather be 
engaged in efforts for their removal, than in en- 
deavors to shut them out of sight, or improperly 
explain them away. Still, the present course 
seemed to be necessary. All questions of the 
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actual amoimt or demerit of ein, are notJiing, in 
comparison to the main question inyolved in this 
discussion, of the character and perfections of 
<}od. This is properly paramount to all others. 
I have, for many years, felt deeply and with an 
increasing conviction, that the first and greatest 
want of the world now, was b^ter views of God 
and of human destiny. Everything which is truly 
fearful in religion owes its vital efficacy to human 
ignorance and superstition. {This element has had 
great — ^I wiU not say healthy — ^power upon the 
public mind in ages past But it has been gradu- 
ally losing its hold and influence, just in prop<^- 
tion to the increase of light and intelligence. Its 
former entire sway has been broken ; its ancient 
control has died out, and it has now, with far the 
greater class, become wholly inoperative. The 
members of this vast and daily increasing class 
can never be addressed favorably with a stem and 
threatening dogma. They lack faith in its reality. 
They do not care a fig for its terrors. Kay, they 
are rather repelled by this mode of approach. 
Hiey deem it only adapted to children or silly 
women. They will either turn it aside with a 
laugh of derision, or have their manhood aroused 
to indignation by the thought of being frightened 
into anything I And with the vague notion that 
there is nothing better for them, — that all religion 
is but a priestly device, and should be maintained 
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only as a system of police for the ignorant, — ^they 
live on "without hope and without God in the 
world," when many of them might be won to 
religious faith and obedience, could religion only 
be presented in a light oonswtent with their reasouj 
and harmonious with their sense of the Divine 
rectitude and benevolence. 

Within a few moments of the time of penning 
this sentiment, a letter was put into my hands, so 
strikingly illustrative of its reality, that I can 
hardly avoid an allusion to the fact here. A young 
man of good talents and fair reputation, writes, 
that he was educated from childhood in the 
strictest views of Connecticut orthodoxy. He came 
gradually, as he grew up, to identify these with 
the teachings of the revealed word of God, and 
with nothing to insinuate a doubt of this fact, 
they were held as, essentially, one and the same 
thing. But the character of these views troubled 
him from the first dawnings of reason. He could 
not reconcile them with the acknowledged char- 
acter and disposition of God. His intuitions, as 
well as the concessions of the religious public, 
would not allow him to doubt that, if there was a 
God, he mxxat be infinitely just, wise, powerful, 
and good. And, failing to harmonize these with 
the religion which he had been taught, he finally 
cast the latter away, together with the bible, 
which, as he supposed, contained it. On leaving 
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home he was brought into contact, for the first 
time, with minds holding essentially the views 
which I have been endeavoring to defend in this 
volume. They opened to him an entirely new 
view of the whole matter. And, taking up the 
clue furnished him, and following it faithfully oi^t, 
finding, as he thought, ultimately, that the bible 
really harmonized with them, they were gratefully 
and devoutly accepted, with a dep^h of faith, the 
kind influence of which, I doubt not, he will carry 
with him to his grave. 

Thus from the ranks of the unbelieving was 
won an ardent disciple of Christ. O how many 
will find, in this brief sketch, an outline of their 
own experience! Several clergymen, whom I 
know, will recognize it as analogous to theirs, and 
although I do not name these facts as settling the 
truth of any theory, yet, had they not ought to 
suggest some searching questions to those who 
hold the prevailing but offensive opinions? 

The great need of the world now is, I repeat, 
better views of God, and of human destiny. They 
are needed as allurements where fear has failed to 
move the soul. Many hearts are waiting for such 
an influence, as the parched earth waits for the 
genial rain. 

Stubborn souls, which no thunders could terrify, 
or threats control, have bent before it Sin-hard- 
ened cheeks has it wet with tears of deep contri- 
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tion. Indeed, whereyer it is made real, it has a 
practical power such as is found in nothing else. 
It brings God very near to us, not in a form to 
terrify or repel, but in the calm dignity and 
attractive beauty of parental tenderness. It re- 
presents him as evermore obedient to His own 
laws of right, and as overcoming evil with good, 
as He has required us to do it. Nothing can 
serve so fully as this to' endear Him to all good 
hearts, and to make His name hallowed and 
adored with a fervor compared with which or- 
dinary piety is cold. 

Such a holy and sanctifying influence do I 
solemnly believe, springs legitimately from the 
general views which I have herein advocated. I 
deem them eminently adapted to produ(5e piety 
and morality, as well as true penitence for sin, 
for He who taught us that " the goodm^ss of God 
leadeth to repentance," has left the recorded expe- 
rience of the early christians for us ; viz. : " W© 
love Him because He first loved us." 

The great leading feature of these views, which 
dieds over them all the divinest radiance, which 
blends them as harmoniously with the Divine 
perfections as the colors are blended in the solar 
rays, — ^the conviction that all evil is finite and 
temporary, and all retribution remedial and limit- 
ed, — "is well known," says Dr. Sawyer, '*to be 
no vloyA doctrine in the world. It is as old as 
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Christianity itself, and has heea believed and 
tanght hj some of tibie best and most learned 
men in the christian chnrch, and in almost every 
period of her history. It is remarked by Doeder- 
lein, that the more distingoished for learning any 
one was in christian antiqnity, the more he che- 
rished and defended the hope, that pnnishment 
wonld ultimately come to an end. And Okhansen, 
another learned German, says that XTniversalism 
is, widiont doubt, deeply rooted in noble minds ; 
it is an expression of the Icmging for perfected 
harmony in the universe." 

That these views will attain to a general preva- 
lence, at some time, I cannot doubt. That this 
will occur at as early a day as I had once hoped, I 
have some reason to question. All which is truly 
bad in men opposes them. Sterner and more 
severe dispositions, require a sterner and more 
severe faith. The heart which has much pride, 
and loves vengeance for its foes, will be more 
attracted by systems which bear affinity to itself. 
Men who would themselves be tyrants, had they 
but power, will feel less averse than others to the 
belief that God is such as they are. And I sug- 
gest this fact without the slightest intention of 
casting any severe imputation upon the many 
kind-hearted and excellent men who still hold to 
views which I regard as unutterably cruel, and 
which, if true, would render an intense feeling of 
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hostility to God a virtue. These believe, not from 
choice, but from a stern necessity springing from ■ 
circumstances and education. If they were free * 
to choose, they would select a better creed, but 
some form of orthodoxy has been interwoven with 
their entire culture, and, however severe its pres- 
sure upon their better feelings, they find it diffi- 
cult to wholly shake it off. But such live in a 
continual conflict, dark glimpses of which we 
have exhibited in our author's work. To them 
the glory of God is often in eclipse. Gloomy 
problems haunt their hours of meditation, and 
mingle with their nightly dreams. Dark shadows 
rest often upon their spirits. The world seems to 
them cold and dreary. God is not deeply loved, 
because He is regarded with that fear which per- 
fect love casts out. " He that feareth is not made 
perfect in love." All such I truly pity. They 
are deserving of a better condition. They ought 
to have the light of that faith which would make 
all self-sacrifice the grateful free-will offering, 
rather than the price paid to purchase a tyrant's 
favor. 

This class, I am happy to believe, is somewhat 
rapidly approximating the more cheerful views 
which I have been advocating. They are grad- 
ually won over by their attractive influence, while 
the bigot, and the self-righteous, for the most part, 

regard them with the most intense hatred. The 
I 18 
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spirit of these views is interfusing itself, more or 
less, throughout all sects. No denomination in 
this country or in Europe has entirely escaped its 
modifying influence. Private advices, during the 
past year, from England and the continent, assure 
me of the great numbers in established churches, 
clergy as well as laity, who deeply sympathize 
with these views, and who are rapidly preparing 
for their more public and open support. Indeed, 
I regard them as the world's last hope. I ask for 
them a fair hearing, at the bar of reason, a fair 
trial by the test of a thorough practice. I have 
a right to ask this respectfully. For fifteen hun- 
dred years, orthodoxy, in some form, has had 
control of the christian world. Most of its essen- 
tial features have been the established and pre 
vailing religion, both in the Greek and Latin 
churches — in the Catholic and Protestant sects. 
It has had a full amd fair trials and it has sig- 
naUy failed to meet the most jpressing wa/rds of the 
world. That its better elements, without which, 
indeed, it could not have existed, have done good 
— great good even — ^I will not deny. That its 
defects unfit it for the present need of society, 
has, I think, been sufficiently shown. I look, 
therefore, to a more liberal and kindly faith as 
destined finally to supplant it. I regard this as 
essentially the last hope for men in this life. And 
if, under its milder but more searching influence, 
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a better day does not dawn for Christianity than 
has ever yet shone — if the race is not lifted by it 
from the depths of its present degradation and 
worldliness — then will my deepest and most che- 
rished convictions prove but a pleasant dream, 
and my faith even in the being of a perfect God 
will be shaken. This may seem to be the lan- 
guage of mere enthusiasm, but it is the result of 
the soberest reflections of many years. If it is a 
dream, it is a glorious one, and I would not be 
waked from it. No, let me dream on thus while 
I labor, and my toib will be richly repaid in it. 
Shake my faith in this certain result, and I shall 
faint and sicken by the way-side. I shall have 
nothing on which to rely. Life will be aimless 
and meaningless, and Death the king of terrors. 

But in the serene light of my present trust, 
I may feel discouragement, but never despair. 
Shadows may pass Qver the soul, but they are 
rapidly succeeded by sunshine. I know in whom 
I have put ray trust. He will never leave or for- 
sake His children. No ; He may cause grief, yet 
will he have compassion according to the multi- 
tude of His tender mercies. Here is the sure 
basis of my confidence. The light of immortality 
will dispel all shadows. Tears will be wiped from 
ofl* all faces. Sorrow and sighing will flee away. 
He who careth for the little sparrow, who heareth 
the ravens when they cry, can never be regardless 
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of His children's prayers; and day and night, 
from every segment of the globe, these prayers 
rise for the spiritual redemption of all men. He 
has His own time and means for its accomplish- 
ment That it will be finally realized, I do not, 
cannot doubt. The being which has commenced 
in so much of weakness and imperfection here, 
shall rise to perfection and glory hereafter. Thus, 
the present, and all other conflicts, will end in 
complete and universal harmony. 



THE END. 



J. S. REDFIELD, 
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tiioaght, and transparency of stylo, which made his essavs so attractive, we found in 
his speeches. They are so perspicuous, so brilliantly studded with ornament and illus- 
tration, and so resistless in their current, that they appeAr at the time to bo the Wiseat 
and greateat of human compositions."— iVswrorik Evangettst, 



M, 



TRENCH ON PROVERBS. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Cheneyix Trench, B. I>m 
Professor of Divinity in King's College, London, Author of the 
•• Study of Words.'* 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

** Another charming book by the author of the " Study of Words,** 6n a subject wbicb 
Is so ingeniouBly treated, that we wonder no one has treated it before^"— Fait^ Blade. 

** It is a book at once profoundly instructive, and at the same time deprived of all 
approach to dryness, by the charming manner in which the subject ia treated.**— >lr 
tkuf*$ Home Qazette. 

" It is a wide field, and ono which the author has well cultivated, adding not only to 
his own reputation, but a valuable work to our literature.**- .4l&a»iy Ewnmg TraneariftL 

** The work shows an acute perception, a genial appreciation of wit, and great re- 
search. It is a very rare and agreeable production, which may be read with profit and 
delight**— iVos York EfMingdist. 

** The style of the author is terse and vigorona— ahnost ft modd in Ui Idnd.**— Par* 
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THE LION SKIN 
And the Lover Hunt ;. by Charles de Bernard. 12mo, $1.00. 

** It is not often the novel-reader can find on his bookseller*s shelf a publication so fuU 
of incidents and good humor, and at the same time so provocative or honest tiiought" 
'^'National (Worcester, Mass.) ^gis. 

•* It is full of. incidents ; and the reader becomes so interested In the printipal person- 
ages in the work, that he is unwilling to lay the book down until be haa learned tiieii 
wnolc history."— Boston Olive Brandt. 

*• It is refreshing to meet occasionally with a well-published story which is written fof 
ft story, and for nothing else— which is not tipped with the snapper of a moral, os 
loaded in the hnndle with a pound of philanthropy, or an equal quantity of leaden pU 
iotophy."— Springfield Ileptiblican. 



REDFIELD'S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



LIFE IN THE MISSION. 

Life in the Missiori, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mrs. CoLin 
Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth. $2 00. 

** It is enlirened with connUess pleasant anecdotes, and altogether is one of the most 
entertaining and valuable works ot the kind that we have met with for many a daj."— • 
Boston, Traveller. 

* A more charming prodnction has not issned from the press for years, than this jour* 
nal of Mrs. Mackenzie." — Arthur's Home Qmette. 

** She also gives us a clearer insight into the manners, position, climate, and way of 
life in geilpral, in that distant land, than we have been able to obtain from any other 
work." — Christian Herald. 

** Her observations illustrative of the religious state of things, and of the progress (^ 
Missions in the East, will be found specially valuable. It is on the whole a fascinating 
work, and withal is fitted to do good." — Purit&n Recorder. 

** She was fHmiliarly acquainted with some of the excellent laborers sent out by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, of whom she speaks in the most favorable 
terms. The work is instructive and very readable."— Pre»©yt«r»anw 
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WESTERN CHARACTERS. 

Western Characters ; being Types of Border Life in the Western 
States. By J. L. M*CoNNEL. Author of /-Talbot and Vernon," 
«»The Glenns," &c., &c. With Six Illustrations by Darley. 
12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

** Ten different classes are sketched in this admirable book, and written by the hand 
of a master. The author is an expert limner, and makes his portraits striking." — Buf- 
falo Express. 

♦' Never has Parley's pencil been more effectively used. The writer and sketeher 
have made a unique and most attractive American book."— Bostoa Transcript. 

•• When we say that the book before us is calm in style as it is forcible in matter, we 
have indicated a sufficiency of good qualities to secure the attention of the reader, who 
would extend his sympathies and secure himself a due degree of amusement, without 
— what is not uncommon in books with similar titles — a shopk to his taste, or insult to 
his judgment. There is nothing equal to them in the book illustrations of the day. A 
special paragraph should be given to the illuatrationa by Darlcy." — Literary World. 
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A THANKSGIVING STORY. 

Chanticleer: A Story of the Peabody Family. By Cornelius 
Mathews. With Illustrations by Darley, Walcutt, and Dallas. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

*'IU success is already a fixed fact in our literature. ■Chanticleer* is one of those 
simple and interesting tales which, like the • Vicar of Wakefield' and Zchokke's • Poor 
Pastor,* win their way to the reader's heart and dwell there. It is full of sunshine: a 
hearty and a genial book."— iVeis York Dailjf Timu. 

" ' Chanticleer* is scarcely inferior !n a literary point of view to any of the Christmas 
stories of Charles Dickens, and is more interesting to Americans because of its allusions 
to the peculiar customs of this country." — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

" ' Chanticleer' has won the public heart, both by the felicity of its subject, and the 
grace, wit, and goodness, displayed in its execution."— &»w«A«rn Literary Gazette. 

** It possesses literary ment of the highest order, and will live in the afiections of all 
readers of goodUste and good morals, not onjy while Thanksgiving dinners are remi m 
bered, but while genius is appreciated."— itfin^in^ Nems, Savannah, 



redpield's new and popular publications. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; 
A Narrative of an Expedition- into the Land of Canaan, in Ran- 
dolph County, Virjrinia, a Country flowing with Wild Aninoals, 
auch as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Klk, Deer, Otter, Badger, &c., 
&c, with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventurous Gentlemen, 
without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Re- 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By ** The Clerke of Oxen- 
FORDE.** With Illustrations from Life, by Strother. 

**Tbi« it a handsomely-printed and beautifally-iUiutraU'd volume. Those who have 
ft tatte for field fporta will be delighted with this cleverly-written narrative of the 
achievementa and experiences of a banting party in the hunting-grounds of the Old 
Dominion.** — S<nannak Daily New*. 

** A queer, quaint, amusingly-written book, brimful of drollery and dare-devil humor. 
The work overflows with amusement, and has a vignette-title and other beautiful illus 
trations, by Strother." — Yankee Blade. 

** A pleasant book of American character and adventure, of interest geosTaphically, 
sportively, snd poetically. The authorship is of a good intellectual race ; me *' Clerkt: 
of Oxenfurde,^ who figures in the title-page, being own brother to the author of " Swal- 
low Bam,** which, as everyl>ody knows, is thus ** Sketch-Book" of that land of gentlemen 
•Dd humorists."— X<<erar|f World. 
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MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES; 
To which are Appended Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip 
from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Rf.d 
River of the North. By J. Wesley Boiud. With a Nnw 
Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and One of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. In One Volume, 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. 

•• To the immigrant to the northwest, and to the tourist In search of pleasure it is wor- 
thy of being commended for the valuable and interesting knowledge it contains." — (M 
eago Daily Tribune. 

** The work will surprise many, as it opens to us a new land, shows its vast resources, 
•nd treats its history with all the accuracy that could be acquired by diligent research 
and careful observation, during a three years' residence." — Boeton Gatette. 

** It contains notices of the early history of the country, of its geographical features, its 
agricultural advantages, its manilfoctures, commerce, facilities for travelling, the charao* 
ter of its inhabitants— everything, indeed, to illustrate its resources and ite prospecU.** 

'Puritan Recorder, 

" We have seen no work respecting the norttiwest of equal value to tiiis."— C%ris(iM 
InUUigencer, 
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THE YEMASSEE. 
A Romance of South Carolina. By William Gilmore Sihms. 
Author of »*The Partisan," «» Guy Rivers," &c., dec. New 
and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Parley. 12mo 
Cloth. $1 25. 

•* A picture of the early border life of the Huguenot settlers in South Carolina. Like 
Bcotfs novels, it is a mixture of history and romance."— flar«/ord Christian Secretary. 

** It is written in an uncommonly glowing style, and hits off the Indian chaiacter with 
uncommon grace and power." — Autany Argue. 

" The wh^e work is truly American, much of the material being of that characttf 
which can be furnished by no other country." — Daily Times. 

** The delineations of the red men of the south are admirably sketched while the his* 
lorlcal events upon which the work is founded are vouched for by the author aa striolly 
trne."— iVctp Bedford Mercury 



REDFIi^LD's I«:W AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 

ART AND INDUSTRY, 

As Represented in the Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, New York. 
Showing the Progress an<i State of the Various Useful and Es- 
thetic Pursuits. From the New York Tribune, Revised and 
Edited by Horace Greklet. 12mo., Cloth. Fine Paper, 
$1 00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 

"Tbe articles conapneed in this work are thirty-six in number, on rarious subjects : 
they are rlahorHtely und vigorously written, and contain much desirable information.* 
•^-SovannoA Republican. 

•• it will b« read extensively and with interest by all who are engaged in any depart 
ment of the usetul or graceful arts." — Lowell Journal and Courier. 

»♦ Everybody interested in the state of American art or industry should hare a copy.** 

Register, Phila. 

** Evidently written with a great deal of care, and i)re8onts in a small compass a very 
Urge amount of information, in relation to the latest improvements in science and art*' 
~-Artkur*$ Home Gazette. 

" In each department of industry there is a rapid Tiew of the history of the art or 
arts involved in its production, so that the work is much more than a mere descriptive 
account of the contents of the Crystal Palaoe. It deserves to be studied for the informa- 
tion it contains, and to be preserved as a book of reference." — Puritan Recorder, Boston. 

" Especially to the mechnnic and the manu&cturer, tlus book will prove highly ao 
eeptable."— CAristian Secretary, Hartford. 
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A MONTH IN ENGLAND. 

By Henry T. Tuckerman. Author of ** Sicily, a Pilgrimage," 
** The Optimist." &c. 12mo., Cloth. 75 Cents. 

^ Commend us to this, for the pleasnntest book on England we ever read, always ex* 
oepting Macaulay's Mstovy.^'—Springjuld Evening Post. 

•• His sketches are complete piciun s ol the hi-tory and life of English literature ; con- 
denied yet full, chaste yet glowiog with beauty." — N. Y. Independent. 

*' This is really a delightful book. The author is well known as an original and vigor* 
ous writer and keen observer." — Christian Freeman. 

•• A lively, racy volume of travels, in which the author gives us his impressions of the 
caftlos, books, artists, authors, and other et cetera which caine in his way."— Zloit'« 
Herald. 

" Mi*. Tuckerman is one of the purest and most elegant writers that adorn American 
literature."— ITnidkerdodlMr, AJhany. 
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VASCONSELOS. 
A Romance of the New World. By Fr4NK Cooper. 12mo., 
Cloth. $1 25. 

••The scenes are laid in Spain and the New World, and the skill with which the pomp 
and circumstance of chivalry are presented, make Vasconselos one of the most inter> 
esting works of American fiction." — N Y. Evening Post. 

•♦it is well wiilt«n, full of ^p■rit. liit»'re8iiTig historical facts, beautiful local descrip* 
lions, and well-sustaint'd charariers. Cuban R-'<so<-iation8 abound in it, and there is a htw 
soiithoni qlow ovt-r tlif whoU'.'*— flostoM Transcript. 

♦• it is frcfly wriit*'n, full of spMi klo and frophwess, and must interest any one whose 
appreciation is at all vigorous." — Buffalo Express. 

••The stoiy is an inttre«ting one, while the stylo is most refreshingly good for thcsd 
Jays of easy writing.*'— .iriAur's Home Oaietu. 

" This is an AmoHcan romance, and to such as are foiid of this order of literatoreu it 
will be found intensely interesting."— ifart/tfrij Christian^ Secretary, 



RIDPIBLD's new and w'OPULAR PDBLICATTOHn. 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. 

A Stray Yankee in Texas. By Philip Paxton. With Illa8tra> 
tions by Parley. Second Edition, 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

** The work ii a ekef d'teucre in a style of literature in which our country haa nc 
rhral, and we commend it to all who are afflicted with the blues or ennui^ as an effee- 
tnal oieanB ot tickling their diaphragnos, and ffiring their cheelu a holyday.**— BmIm 
TMkm BlatU. 

*' We find, on a perusal of it, that Mr. Paxton has not only produced a readable, but 
a valuable book, as regards reliable information on Texan afiairs.—ffar^or^ CSkrirtiaa 
Stcretarf. 

** The book Is strange, wild, humorous, and yet truthful. It will be found admirably 
descriptive of a state of society which is fast losing its distinctire peculiarities in tus 
rapid increase of population.**— ^IrtikKr's Howu Oaxttte, 

*• One of the richest, most entertaining, and, at the same time, in s tr u ct i ve works OM 
eottld well desire.''~Syraei(«« !>«% Jowrnat 

** The book is a pertect picture of western manners and Texan adTentures, aaid wil 
oocasion many a hearty laugh in the reader."— ^(6a»y JkUly StaU BegiaUr, 
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NICK OF THE WOODS. 

Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay ; a Tale of Kentacky. By 
Robert M. Bird, M. D., Author of "Calavar," ♦• The Inadel," 
&c. New and Revised Edition, with Illustrations by Darley. 1 
volume, 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

** One of those singular tales which Impress themselves in ineradicable cfaaimcten 
upon the memory ofevery imaginative reader." — Artktof'a Heme Qazette. 

« Notwithstanding it takes the form of a novel, it is understood to be substantia] tmtii 
in the dress of fiction ; and nothing is related but which has its prototype in actual 
WMJity.** — Albany 4rgu$, 

•• It is a tal'* of'^frontier life and Indian warfare, written by a masterly pen, widi Hi 
•cenes so graphically depicted that they amount to a well-executed painting, at ones 
striking and thrilling.**— ^i^oto Express, 
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WHITE, RED, AND BLACK. 

Sketches of American Society, during the Visits of their Guests, by 
Francis and Theresa Pulszkt. Two vols., 12mo., cloth, $2. 

'* Mr. Pulszky and his accomplished wife have produced an eminoatly c«ndid and 
Judicious book, which will be *read with pleasure and profit on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic.-— iVkw rork Daily Times. 

" The authors have here furnished a narrative of decided interest and ralue. They 
have given us a view of the Hungarian war, a description of the Hungarian passaj^ tc 
this country, and a sketch of Hungarian* travels over the sountry.** — PkiUd, Ckrmum 
Chronicle. 

" Of all the recent books on America by foreign travellers, this Is at once the most 
fair and the most correct.**— Philad. Saturday Oaiette, 

*• Unlike most foreign tourists In the United States, they speak of ocr Institutiona 
onanners. customs, &c., with marked candor, and at the same time evince a pretty thor 
ough knowledge of our history." — Hartford Chtistian Secretary. 

*' This is a valuable book, when we consider the amount and variety of the iofcmna 
tlon it contains, and when we estimate the accuracy with which the faotaare detailed. 
^Worcester Sipy 



RBDPISLD'8 new and POPULIR PUBLICATION*. 



CLOVERNOOK; 

Or, Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West. By Alicr 
Caret. Illustrated by Darlet. One vol., I2mo., price 91.00. 
(Fourth edition.) 

** In this Tohiine there is a frethneM which perpetnnll j cbftrais the readar. Ycm mem 
13 be made free of weatern homes at once.^^OM Colony MemoritU. 

** They bear the true stamp of genius— shnple, natural, trathfnl— «nd erlnoe a kim 
pflBse of the humor rad pathoa, of the comedy and tragedy, of life in tiie^nntry.**— J 
WkHtUr, 
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DREAMLAND BY DAY-LIGHT: 

A Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro*. Illastrated 
by Darlet. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. (Second edition.) 

** These simple and beantiibl stories are all highly endued with an exquisite peroep* 
ti(m of natural beauty, with which is combined an appreciative sense of its rdatioo to 
the highest moral emottons.**— il2ftany State Register. 

** Gladly do we greet this floweret in the field of our literature, for it is fragrant with 
iweet and bright with hues that mark it to be of Heaven's own planting."— >OMtHflr mmd 
Mnfukrer. 

** There is a depth of sentiment and feeling not ordinarily met with, and some of Ae 
' noblest faculties and affections of man's nature are depicted and illustrated by die aktt* 
fol pen of the authoress."— C*«rc*«««ii. 
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LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 

By William E. Attoun, Professor of Literature and Bellc9-Let 
tres in the University of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine. One vol., 12mo. cloth, price $1.00. 

** Since Lockhart and Macaulay's ballads^ we have had no metrical work to be com- 
pared in spirit, vigor, and rhythm with this. These ballads imbcdy and embalm the 
eoief historical incidents of Scottish history— literally in * thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum.* They are full of lyric energy, graphic description, and genuine feel 
tag.**— Home Joumai. 

«*The fine ballad of 'Montrose' in this coDoction is alone worth the price of the book.' 
Smtm TVmmt^ 
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THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By Bow Gaultier. One volume, 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents. 

'*Here is a book for everybody who loves classic ftin. It is made up of ballads of 
II sorts, each a capital parody upon tbe style of some one of the boBt lyric writers of 
ihe time, from the thundering versification of Lockhart and Macaulny to the sweetest 
and timplpet strains of Wordsworth and Tennyson. The author is one of the first 
scholars, and one of the most finished writers of the day, and this production is but tha 
froHc of his genius in play>time **— Ckmrisr and Enquirer. 

** We do not know to whom belongs this nam de pluau, but he if certainly a 1 
•f ao eommcn power."— iVtfvWsnet jmitimL 



BIOrflLDS N£W AND POFULAH PUBLIOATIOllt. 



THE MASTER BUILDER: 



Or, Life at a Trade. By Dat Kelloog Lee, author of '* Smii' 
merfield, or Life on the Farm." One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

** He i« a powerful and graphic writer, and from what we have seen of the pages o* 
Hu * Matter Builder,' it is a romance of excellent aina^and gucceaa^— State Reginter. 

^ The * Master Builder* is the master productioo. It Is romance into which is instilled 
the reality of life : and incentiTes are put forth to noble ezertioD and virtue. The BXarj 
U pleasinf— almost ftschmting ; the moral is pure and nndefiled.**— £>«% Timu, 

**lts descriptions are, many of them, strildngly beantifnl; eommingling in good pro 
portions, the witty, the grotesque, the pathetic, and the heroic. It may be read wilk 
profit as well as pleasure."— Jr^tcs. 

" The work before us will commend Itself to the masses, depicting as it does most 
rraphically the struggles and privations which await Uie unknown and uncared-for 
Mechanic in his journey through life. It is what might be called a romance, but not of 
love^alousy and revenge order.'*— iiodtporl Courier. 

** Ilie whole scheme of the story i» well worked up and r&cj fasstractive."— ^Itoqp 



QRISCOM ON VENTILATION. 

The Uses and Abuses of Air: showing its Influence in Sustaining 
Life, and Producing Disease, with Remarks on the Ventilation 
of Houses, and the best Methods of Securing a Pure and Whole- 
some Atmosphere inside of Dwellings, Churches, Workshops, Ace 
By John H. Griscom, M. D. One vol. l^mo, $1.00. 

•<This comprehensive treatise should be read by all who wish to secure health, 
and especially by. those constructing churches, lecture-rooms, school-houses, Scc—lt 
is undoubted, that mnny diseases are created and spread in consequence of the little 
attention paid to proper vendlation. Dr. G. writes knowingly and plainly upon this aU> 
important topic." — Newark Advertiser. 

" The whole book im a complete manual of the subject of which it treats ; and we. 
venture to say that the builder or contHver of a dwelling, school-house, church, thea- 
tre, ship, or steamboat, who neglects to inform himself of the momentous truths it 
asserts, commits virtui^ly a crime against society."— iV. Y. MetropoUt. 

** When shall we learn to estimate a^ their proper value, pure water and pure air, 
which God provided for man before he made man, and a very long time before be 
permitted the existence of a doctor t We commend the Uses and Abuses of Air to ouir 
readers, assuring them that they will find it to contain directions for the ventilation of 
dwellings, which every one who values health and comfort shoidd put in practice."— 
if. T Dhpatck. 
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HAGAR, A STOR Y OF TO-DA Y. 
By Alice Caret, author of ** Clovemook," " Lyra, and Other 
Poems," &c. One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

** A story of rural and domestic life, abounding in humor, pattios, and that natural 
ness in character and conduct which made ■* Clovemook' so great a favorite last season. 
Passages in * Hagar* are written with extraordinary power, its moral is striking and 
just, and the book will inevitably he one of the most popular productions of the sea^ 
son." 

" She has a fine, rich, and purely original genius. Her country stories are ahnost 
uncqualed." — Knickerbocker Magattne. 

" The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at the head of the living female wri- 
ters of America. We go even farther in our favorable judgment, and express the opin* 
ion that among those living or dead, she has bad no equal in this country ; and we know 
of few m the annals of English literature who have exhibited superior gifts of real if^ 
•tic genius."— r*i CPortiand, Af«.J llcZsclfe *- • ^ 



ftSPriELOS NEJir AND POPULAR 'PUBLIC ATfONS. 



POETICAL WORKS OF FtTZ-QREENE HALLECK 

New and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poems, 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12rao., price 
one dollar. 

" Haneck is one of the brightest stars in our American literature, and his name la 
fcke a household word wberevpr the English language is Bpoken.*'^Al6anif Express. 

*' There are few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beauty ol 
Cbouffht and structure, some of theae."— Boston CommontoeaUh. 

^ To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome hook ; for it is a 
eharaeteristie desire in human nature to have the productions of our favorite anthon 
hi an elegnnt and substantial form.^—Okristian Freeman. 

** Mr. Halleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poeti ever deaerred ft bettor 
oae.^*— Christian JnUUigtncer. 



THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., 12mo., price 75 cts. 

** He discourses in a truly learned and lively manner upon the original unity of Ua 
guagc, and the origin, derivation, and history of words, with their morality and tep 
arate spheres of meaning. ' — Evening P-st 

*• This is a noble tribute to the divim faculty of speech. Popularly written, for use 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and ^oetic in its vision, it is a book at once for the 
scholar and the general reader."r-iVcw } ork Evangelist. 

•• It is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertainJnf.** 
^Boston Evening Traveller. 
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BRONCHITIS. AND KINDRED DISEASES. 
in langnage adapted to common readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

"It is written In a plain, direct, common-sense style, and is ft^ee from the quackory 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove useful to 
those who need it ^'-'Central Ck. Herald. 

•• Those who are clergymen, or who are preparing for the sacred calling, and public 
•peakers generally, should not fail of secunng this work."~CA Ambassador. 

•* It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- 
stitious dread in regard to con8umption."--OrapfM County ffkig. 

" This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygienic inll» 
fDces."— iVosikua Oasis, 
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Km&HTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND, 
By Hepiry William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

" They are partly the romance of history and partly flctiou, forming, when blended, 
portraitures, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and intere8(> 
ing from their romance." — Albany Knickerbocker. 

•• They are spiri^stirring productions, which will be read and admired by all who 
are pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style."— 5oslM 
JomrmaL 

M These legends of love and chivalry contate wmie of the finest tales which tlie 
graphic and powerful pen of Herbert hfta yet fiTen to the lighter literatare of the day ' 
-Xk|r«ft Fru Trm. 



SBDflBLO'S NSW AND POPULAR PUnLICATlOMfi. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE ; 

Or, t Voice from St. Helena. Bein^ the o|:Nnioii8 and leflections of 
Napoleon, on the most important events in his Life and Govern- 
ment, in his own words. By Barrt E. O^Meara, his late Sar- 
Keon, with a Portrait of Napoleon, after the celebrated picture of 
Delarochc, and a view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved 
on steel. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

** Kotbiof can exceed tlie graphic tniUifiilneM with which these volaine^ record tb* 
vorda and babita of Napoleon at 8t Hdena, and its pa^ee are endowed with a dwrm 
far tranacending that of romance.**— >ll&any StalU RtgUur. 

** Ertry one who desirra to obtain a thorough knowledge of the character of Napoleon, 
ihnnld poaaeM himseif of tfaif bodk of CyMeara*!.**— ^IrUur'a »m» Qmtetu. 

** It ia aomethinc indeed to know Napolcon*a opinion of the men and events of the 
ttiir^ years preceding hia falU and his comments tlirow more light upon history tim 
anything we have read.**~iltt«»y Bxpnu. 

** The two Tolumes before ns are worthy sapplementi to any history <^ France.* 
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MEAQHERS SPEECHES. 

Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
ductory Notes. By Francis Thomas Meagher. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Cloth. Portrait. $1. 

** The Tolume before us embodies lome of the noblest specimens of Irish eloquence ; 
not florid, bombastic, nor acrimonious, but direct manly, and couTincing.**— iVsw York 
Tribune. 

«• There is a glowing, a burning eloquence, in those speeches, which prore the author 
a man of extraordinary intellect'* — Boston Olive Branch. 

** Ai a brilliant and effective orator, Mcngher stands unrivalled." — Portland Edeetie, 

** All desiring to obtain a sood idea of the political history of Irdand and the move- 
ments of her people, will do greatly assisted by reading thes^ speeches.** — Syraeu»§ 
Daify Star. 

" It is copiously illQstratnd by explanatory notes, so that the reader will have no dift* 
culty in understanding the exact state of affairs when each speech was delivered.**^ 
Boojon TrmveUer. 
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THE PRETTY PLATE, 

K new and beautiful juvenile. By John Vincent. .Illustrated by 
Darlet. 1 vol. 16mo, Cloth, gilt, 63 cts. Extra gilt edges, 88 cts. 

"We venture to say that no reader, great or small, who takes up thii book, will lay it 
down unfinished." — Courier and Enquirer. 

** This is an elegant little volume for a juvenile gift-book. The story is one of p«H;uUai 
tostructlon and interest to the young, and is illustrated with beautiful engravings.**— 
Boeton Christian Freeman. 

" One of the very best told and sweetest juvenile stories that has been issued from the 
press this season. It has a most excellent moral**— Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

" A nice little book for a holyday present Our little girl has read it through, and pro- 
noimces it first rate." — HBTtfard Ckrixtian Secretary. 

'* It is a pleasant child's book, well told, handsomely published, and illustrated it 
Dariey's best sQrla *-^Albany ja— * — « 



redfield's new and popular publications. 
liife under an Italian Despotism ! 

LORENZO BENONI, 

OR 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN 

One VoL 12nio, Cloth — Price $1.00. 

OFINIOKS OF THE FBESS. 

•' Th« author of ' Lorenzo Benoni' is Giovanni Ritffini, a n«tive of Genoa, who effected 
his escape from his native country after the attempt at revolution in 1833. His boolc is. 
In substance, an authentic account of real persons and incidents, though the writer has 
chosen to adopt fictitious and fantastic designations for himself and his associates. Since 
1833, Ruffinl has resided chiefly (if not wholly) in England and France, where his quali- 
ties, we understand, have secured him respect and regard. In 1848, he was selected by 
Charles Albert to fill the responsible situation of embassador to Paris, in which city he 
had lonff been domesticated as a refugee. He ere long, however, relinquished thsd office, 
and again withdrew into private life. He appears to have employed the time of his exile 
In this country to such advantage as to have acquired a most uncommon mastery over 
the English language. The present volume (we are informed on good authority) is ex* 
cIusiveTy his own — and, if so, on the score of style alone it Is a remarkable curiosity. 
But its matter also is curious." — London Quarterly Reviaofor July. 

** A tale of sorrow that has lain long in a rich mind, like a ruin in a fertile country, and 
to not the less gravely impressive for the grace and beauty of its coverings ... at the 
same time the most determined novel-reader could desire no work more fascinating over 
which to forget the flight of time. ... No sketch of foreign oppression has ever, we be- 
lieve, been submitted to the English public by a foreigner, equal or nearly equal to this 
volume in literary merit. . It is not unworthy to be ranked among contemporary works 
whose season is the century in which their authors live." — London Examiner, 

"The book should be as extensively read as 'Uncle Tom's Cabin.Mnasmuch as it 
develops the existence of a state of slavery and degradation, worse even than that which 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe has elucidated with so much pathos and feeling.** — Belt's Weekly 
Messenger. 

** Few works of the season will be read with greater pleasure than this ; there to a 
great charm in the quiet, natural way in which the story is told." — London Atltu. 

**The author's fijf^at forte to character-painting. This portraiture is accomplished 
with remarkable skill, the traits both individual and national being marked with great 
nicety without obtrusiveness."— I.on<2an Spectator. 

•• Under the modest gutoe of the biography of an Imaginary ' Lorenzo Benoni,* yre have 
here, in fact, the memoir of a man whose name could not be pronounced in certain parts 
of northern Italy without calling up tragic yet noble historical recollections. ... Its 
merits, simply as a work of literary art, are of a very high order. The style is re»lly 
beautiful— easy, sprightly graceful, and full of the happiest and most ingenious turns of 
phrase and fancy." — North British Review. 

" This has been not unjustly compared to ' OU Bias,* to which it to scarcely inferior in 

Spirited delineations of human character, and in the variety of events which it relates, 
ut as a description of actual occurrences illustrating the domestic and political condl> 
Hon of Italy, at a period fraught with interest to all classes of readers, it far t 
Id Unportance any work of mere Action.'*— Dublin Evening 3ML 



ReDPIF.LD*8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

^'ssAnanA&s as he wboxb it.** 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

depnnted from the newly-discovered copy of the Folio of 1632 
in the possession of J, Payne Collier f containing nearly 

Twenty Thousand Manuscript Corrections, 

With a History of the Stage to the Time, an Introduction t6 
each Play, a Life of the Poet, etc, 

Bt J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 

To which are added, Olossarial and other Notes, th^ Headings of termer 
Edition*, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeahout, a Yignettb Tttlb 
on Steel, and a Faosimils or thb Old ¥<aAO, with th^ Manuscript Cor- 
rections, 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth |4 00. 

The irORKS OF SHAKE SPE ARE the same as the above 

Uniform in Size with the celebrated Chiswick Edition, 8 vols. 

l6mo, cloth $6 00. Half calf or moroc. extra 

These are American Copyright Editions, the Notes being expremly prepared 

for the work. The Bnglisb edition contains simply the text, without a single 

note or indication of the changes made in the text. In the present, the vari- 

ations from old copies are noted by reference of all changes to fcnmer edidoos 

(abbreviated* f. e.), and ev^y indication and explanation is given essential to a 

clear understanding of the author. The prefatory matter, Life, &c., will be folia 

than in apy American edition now pablished. 

•'This la the only correct edition of the worka of the »Bard of Avon* ever issaed, 
and no lover or student "of Shakespeare should be witfiout it." — PkHaddpkia Argua, 

" Altogether the most correct and therefore the most valuable edition extant" — Alb^^ 
ny ExpretB. 

<* This bdition of Shakespeare will ultimately supersede all ottiers. It must certainly 
be deemed an essential acqui«iti(m by every lover of the great dramatbt.** — if. T. Ona- 
wurdal Advertiger. 

**Thi8 great work commends itself in the highest terms to every ^akespearian schol- 
ar and student." — Philadelphia City Item. 

" Iliia edition embraces all that is necessary to make a copy of Shakespeare desirable 
and correcV-'Niag^ara Democrat. 

" It must sooner or later drive all others from the market"— JV. Y. Evening PosL 

" Beyond all question, the very best edition of the great bard hitherto published."— 
IffW England Rdigious Herald. 
• ** It must hereafter be the standard edition of Shakespeare's plays." — National Argmt, 

«' It is clear from internal evidence that they are genuine restorations of the <H-igi 
nal i>lay8."--/)e«rot« Dnily Times. 

** Tb\B mu«it we thmk supersede all other editions of Shakespeare hitherto published. 
Collier's corrections make it really a different work from its predecessors. Compared 
widi it we consider them hardly worth possessing."— Potiy Qeorgian, Sanannak, 

" One who will probably hereafter be considered as the only true authority. No one 
we think, will wish to -^'jrchase an edition of Shakespeare, except it shall be cfrnfana- 
able to the amended text oy Collier."— iVeworAc Daily Advertiser. 

" A great outcry has been made in England against this edition of the bard, by Sin. 
fsr and others interested in other editions ; but the emendations commend tbemsdves 
too strongly to the good sense of every reader to be dropped by the public— ll» aM 
editkms must become obsolate."— yanftse BUtde, Boeutn, "'^ " 
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